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Gentle  Reader, 

Encouraged  by  the  sale  of  Twenty -three  Thousand 
copies  of  Things  not  generally  Known,  familiarly  Explained ,  I 
have  devised  for  its  successor  the  volume  which  I  now  submit 
to  your  kind  consideration  as  a  “Second  Series”  of  that  Work. 
The  success  of  the  first  volume  has  tempted  several  imitations : 
the  title  has  been  extensively  applied  to  contents  pretty  ‘ c  gene¬ 
rally  known,”  and  the  design  has  been  parodied  in  various 
shapes ;  yet,  despite  this  furtive  ingenuity,  the  demand  for  the 
original  has  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

The  interest  of  the  present  volume  or  series  is  especially  of 
a  Domestic  character.  By  shaking  off  the  dust  of  antiquities, 
it  seeks  to  adapt- their  interest  to  the  family  fireside,  and  also  to 
bring  some  of  the  truths  of  history  from  ponderous  folios  to  the 
illustration  of  subjects  of  every-day  occurrence  and  the  usages 
of  every  hour.  How  much  entertaining  knowledge  has  been  of 
late  gained  by  archaeological  inquiry !  And  how  often  do  these 
pursuits,  while  they  realise  the  poet’s  beautiful  line, — 

“’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,” — 

at  the  same  time  lead  to  researches  which  are  rewarded  with 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure ! 

In  the  sections  on  Domestic  lore  will  be  found  many  interest¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies  of  our 
ancestors,  and  their  modes  of  living, — how  they  were  amused, 
and  how  their  recreation  was  regulated.  To  these  sections 
succeed  notices  of  Laws,*  Privileges,  and  Dignities,  which  will 
be  useful  in  correcting  erroneous  notions  of  the  Past,  and  show¬ 
ing  us  the  better  practice  of  the  Present. 

Under  Phenomena  of  Life  are  given  several  subjects  of  a 
psychological  character,  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  that  is 
to  say,  without  venturing  too  far  into  the  doctrine  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature.  The  impressive  interest  of  such  inquiries 
need  not  here  be  insisted  on :  they  relate  to  every  stage  of 

*  In  this  Section  the  Author  has  been  greatly  aided  by  Stephen’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  4  vols.  Svo,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  appeared. 


[  Vi  ] 

man’s  life,  offering  phenomena  in  the  prattle  of  childhood, 
the  ardour  of  youth  and  adolescence,  the  graver  inquiry  of 
manhood,  and  the  meditation  of  old  age,  with  its  cheerful 
contemplation  of  “ rest  unto  the  soul.”  In  this  section,  the 
thoughts  of  the  physician,  the  moralist,  the  speculative  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  poet,  have  been  alike  laid  under  contribution.* 
To  these  are  added  sections  on  some  salient  points  of  the 
Philosophy  and  Science  of  our  own  time,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Economic  Arts. 

Throughout  the  work  I  have  sought  to  epitomise,  and  aimed 
at  that  condensation  which  is  “the  result  of  time,  and  expe¬ 
rience  which  rejects  what  is  no  longer  essential.  ”  In  these  days 
of  rapid  book-multiplication,  old  Fuller’s  saying  is  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  when  he  wrote,  “it  is  a  vanity  to  persuade 
the  world  one  hath  much  learning  by  getting  a  great  library.” 

May  1859.  I.  T. 

*  The  Author  desires  here  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  received  much  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  chapter  from  the  experiences  of  several  Correspondents  of  Notes  and 
Queries. 


%*  The  whole  design,  of  which  the  present  Volume  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  portion,  now  consists  of 

VOL. 

Things  not  generally  Known,  First  Series . 1 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Second  Series  ....  1 


Curiosities  of  History . 1 

Popular  Errors  Explained . 1 

Curiosities  of  Science . 1 


It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  Work  (D.V.)  by  the  publication  of 
a  second  Volume  of  Curiosities  of  Science  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Meanwhile  it  should  be  explained  that  each  of  the  above  volumes  is 
complete  in  itself. 


Cljc  /rantispiece. 

PUPPET-SHOW :  PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 

At  pp.  52-57  will  be  found  an  attempt  to  trace  the  histoty  of  this 
renowned  street-play,  which  is 

...  by  authority  allowed 
To  please  the  giddy  gaping  crowd, 

as  it  did  some  two  centuries  since,  in  our  metropolis.  Since  the  above 
was  penned,  the  writer’s  attention  has  been  drawn*  to  what  appears  to 
be  evidence  of  the  existence,  upwards  of  four  centuries  since,  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  puppet-show  identical  with  our  modern  Punch  and 
Judy.  This  occurs  in  the  manuscript  of  the  French  romance  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  was  written  and  illu¬ 
minated  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  drawn  with  great  distinctness, 
the  figui*es  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  modern  portraits  of 
Punch  and  Judy  ;  the  drapery  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  puppet-show 
is  richly  coloured,  and  the  figures  of  the  children  are  drawn  with  much 
spirit.  Strutt  has  copied  several  illustrations  of  his  work  on  British 
Sports  and  Pastimes  from  the  above  manuscript ;  yet  he  has  strangely 
overlooked  this  specimen,  although  he  describes  the  modern  Punch  and 
Judy.  Another  illumination  of  a  puppet-show  occurs  a  few  folios  on¬ 
ward,  but  differs  in  the  puppets. 

THE  CHILD’S  WINDMILL 

is  engraved  beneath  the  puppet-show.  This  toy  is  of  great  antiquity  : 
it  consists  of  two  short  sticks,  with  pieces  of  paper  at  the  extremities 
attached  ci*osswise  to  a  longer  stick  ;  the  cross  is  made  to  turn  freely, 
and  is  caused  to  whirl  round  by  running  with  it  extended  against  the 
wind.  It  occurs  as  an  illustration  of  childhood  in  a  block-print  of  the 
“  Seven  Ages  of  Man,”  engraved  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Strutt  states,  the  paper  wind¬ 
mill  has  been  seen  in  a  painting  nearly  five  hundred  years  old,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  sails  are  square.  Fosbroke  thought  that 
he  had  seen  it  upon  some  classical  marbles.  It  is  now  occasionally  seen 
for  sale  in  our  streets ;  but  we  remember  a  time  when  its  appearance 
was  much  more  frequent. 


€l)c  Dipettf. 

THRIFT  OR  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 

This  specimen  has  been  engraved  from  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  Collection, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  will  be  found  described  at  page  31. 
The  original  is  probably  an  apprentice’s  earthen  Christmas-box,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Roman  Paganalia,  for  the  reception  of  contri¬ 
butions  at  rural  festivals;  from  which  custom,  with  certain  changes,  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  Christmas-boxes.  Those  described  in  the 
Second  Series  of  Pompeiana  are  earthen  boxes,  into  which  money  was 
slipped  through  a  hole.  Aubrey  found  one  filled  with  Roman  denarii. 

*  As  one  of  the  illustrations,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  of  a  series  of  able 
papers  on  the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  English  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  &c.,— in  the  Art-Journal. 
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*  Note  to  “  The  Spindle  and  Distaff,"  pp.  1-6— A  short  time  since,  there  died  at 
Reay,  in  Scotland,  Margaret  Sutherland,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Farquhar, 
or  Mackay,  aged  100.  She  is  stated  to  have  excelled  in  using  the  distaff  and 
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who  employed  those  ancient  instruments. 
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Customs. 

THE  DISTAFF  AND  THE  SPINDLE. 

These  implements  appear  to  have  been  anciently  the  type 
and  symbol  and  the  insignia  of  the  softer  sex  in  nearly  every 
age  and  country. 

They  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by  the  oldest  authori¬ 
ties.  Homer  speaks  of  golden  spindles  as  fitting  presents  for 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Euel- 
thon’s  last  and  most  significant  gift  to  Pheretime  was  a  golden 
spindle  and  a  distaff  with  wool. 

A  very  early  allusion  to  spinning  with  the  distaff  and  spin¬ 
dle  occurs  in  Proverbs,  the  allusion  being  derived  by  Solomon 
from  a  still  older  authority  :  “  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff”  (Prov.  xxxi.  19).  It 
shows,  also,  that  the  distaff  was  used  by  the  Jewish  women ; 
although,  from  the  representations  on  the  tombs  of  Benihassen, 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  spun  their  thread  without  it. 
One  group  of  women  spinners  represents  them  as  using  a  spin¬ 
dle  in  each  hand,  a  proficiency  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  attained  by  the  moderns  ( Rosellini ).  A  male  spinner, 
in  the  same  moment,  uses  both  hands  to  the  spindle.  These 
representations  show  also  that  the  Egyptians  affixed  the  vor- 
ticellum ,  or  whirl,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  other  nations.  Nevertheless,  in  the  picture  of 
Leda  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  represented  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  we  find  two  spindles  and  a  calathus ,  but  no  distaff ;  more¬ 
over,  the  whirls  of  the  spindle  are  affixed  to  the  upper  part,  in 
the  Egyptian  manner ;  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  well  de¬ 
serving  the  attention  of  the  archaeologist. 
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Minerva,  as  the  instructress  of  man  in  all  the  useful  arts,  is 
fabled  as  the  author  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  ;  hence,  as  Apol- 
lodorus  informs  us,  the  Palladium  held  in  its  right  hand  a  spear, 
and  a  distaff  and  spindle  in  the  left.  Tertullian,  however,  says 
that  the  ancients  ascribed  the  invention  of  spinning  to  Mer¬ 
cury.  These  traditions  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  the  fact, 
that  the  spinning  of  wool,  although  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer, 
was  a  later  invention  than  that  of  flax,  since  the  fibre  of  the 
latter  would  the  more  readily  suggest  its  application. 

Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  reports  that  the 
distaff  and  spindle  of  Tanaquil,  or  Caia,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  was  long  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Sangus,  whilst 
the  royal  robe  she  had  made  for  Servius  Tullius  was  preserved 
in  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Hence,  he  continues,  it  was  the 
custom  to  carry  before  the  Roman  bride  a  distaff  charged  with 
flax,  and  a  spindle  likewise  furnished. 

Plutarch  says  that  the  name  Thalassius,  chaunted  at  the 
nuptials  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  reference  to  the  word  for 
spinning  ;  and  that  when  the  bride  was  introduced  to  her  new 
home,  she  brought  with  her  a  distaff  and  spindle,  and  hung 
her  husband’s  door  with  woollen  yarn. 

From  Pliny  we  learn  that  a  rural  law  in  Italy  forbade  the 
women  to  use  their  distaffs  abroad,  or  even  to  carry  them 
openly ;  it  being  considered  a  bad  omen  to  meet  them  thus 
employed.  A  similar  superstition  once  obtained  in  France,  and 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  conquerors. 

Many  passages  from  the  ancient  poets  might  be  cited  in 
which  the  mode  of  spinning  is  described.  It  may  suffice  to 
name  Catullus,  who  describes  the  Parcae  spinning  the  web  of 
destiny;  and  Martial  styles  the  Fates  “ lanificos  sororesT 

Among  the  many  beautiful  coins  of  Tarentum  in  Calabria, 
are  several  representing  the  mythic  hero  Taras  holding  a  spin¬ 
dle  with  the  yarn  wound  upon  it,  which  may  allude  to  the 
manufacture  of  flax,  wool,  and  especially  the  purple  cloth  for 
which  the  Tarentines  were  so  famous.  Strabo  especially  men¬ 
tions  the  glossy  wool  of  Tarentum. 

Descending  to  later  times,  we  find  the  distaff  and  the  spin¬ 
dle  still  more  conspicuous  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
female  sex.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  t(  spear  half”  and 
the  “  spindle  half”  expressed  the  male  and  the  female  line; 
and  the  spear  and  the  spindle  are  to  this  day  found  in  their 
graves.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Thuringians  ;  and  among 
the  Franks,  the  choice  of  a  sword  or  a  distaff  decided  the  fate 
of  a  free  woman  who  had  attached  herself  to  a  slave.* 

*  Kersey,  in  his  Dictionarium ,  2d  edit.  1715,  has  :  “  Distaff,  an  instrument  used 
in  spinning.  The  crown  of  France  never  falls  to  the  distaff,  i.e.  is  never  inherited 
by  women.” 
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The  science  of  the  modems  has,  however,  banished  (from 
this  country,  at  least)  even  the  spinning-wA^, — an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  simpler  process  of  the  distatf  and  the  spindle.  The 
spinning-wheel  is  stated  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Origines  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Brunswick  in  1530,  in  which  year 
also  was  printed  the  Dictionary  of  Palsgrave,  wherein  we  find 
the  phrase  “  I  spynne  upon  a  rock”  rendered  “  je  fille  au  rouet.” 

We  have  good  evidence  that  a  wheel  was  actually  used  in 
spinning  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  written  early  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  contains  several  representations  of  a  woman 
spinning  with  a  wheel ;  but  she  stands  at  her  work,  and  the 
wheel  is  moved  with  her  right  hand,  while  with  her  left  she 
twirls  the  spindle.*  The  spinning-wheel  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  1530  was  doubtless  that  to  which  women  sat ,  and 
which  was  worked  with  the  feet.t 

In  France  and  Italy  were  formerly  current  sayings  referring 
to  a  personage  identical  with  the  Frau  Berchta  of  German  su¬ 
perstition.  She  is  still  said  to  live  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
upper  German  races, — in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Alsace,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  some  districts  of  Thuringia  and  Franconia.  “  She 
appears  in  the  Twelve  Nights  as  a  woman  with  shaggy  hair  to 
inspect  the  spinners,  when  fish  and  porridge  are  to  be  eaten  in 
honour  of  her,  and  all  the  distaffs  must  be  spun  off. 

This  superstition  was  clearly  once  common  in  England. 
Herrick  has  in  his  Hesperides  these  lines  on  “  Saint  Distaff’s 
Day,  or  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day 

Partly  work  and  partly  play, 

You  must  on  Saint  Distatf ’s  Day  : 

From  the  plough  soon  free  your  team ; 

Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 

If  the  maides  a  spinning  goe, 

Burn  the  flaxe  and  fire  the  tow  ; 

Scorch  their  placquets,  but  beware 
That  ye  singe  no  maiden  baire. 

Bring  in  pailes  of  water  then. 

Let  the  maides  bewash  the  men. 

Give  Saint  Distatf  all  the  right, 

Then  give  Christmas  sport  good-night ; 

And  next  morning  every  one 
To  his  own  vocation. 

*  This  is,  in  fact,  the  wheel  called  “  a  torn,”  the  term  for  a  spinning-wheel 
still  used  in  some  districts  of  England. 

f  In  Stow’s  Chronicle,  edit.  1631,  we  find :  “  About  the  20th  year  of  Henry 
Vlltli,  Antony  Bonvise,  an  Italian,  came  into  this  land,  and  taught  English 
people  to  spin  with  a  distatf,  at  which  time  began  the  making  of  Devonshire 
kersies  and  corall  clothes.”  Aubrey,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire ,  says  : 
“  The  art  of  spinning  is  so  much  improved  within  these  last  fourty  years,  that 
one  pound  of  wool  makes  twice  as  much  cloath  (as  to  extent)  as  it  did  before  the 
civill  warres.”  Both  these  notices  evidently  allude  to  mechanical  improvements. 

J  Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.  1851. 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  these  lines  an  allusion  to  some  hea¬ 
then  divinity  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  women,  although 
the  honours  were  affected  to  be  rendered  to  a  saint ;  and  this 
can  be  no  other  than  Frau  Berchta. 

In  the  Northern  mythology,  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of 
Orion  are  called  Frigga  Rock,  or  Frigga’s  Distaff.  This,  in  the 
days  of  Christianity,  was  changed  to  Maria  Rock.  Superstitions 
regarding  spinning  still  survive  among  all  the  Northern  nations. 
There  is  a  Swedish  tradition  that  there  must  be  no  spinning 
on  Thursday  evening,  nor  in  Passion  Week,  or  there  will  be 
spinning  in  the  night.  Among  the  Danes,  nothing  that  runs 
round  must  be  set  in  motion  from  Christmas  Day  till  New- 
year’s  Day  ;  there  must  consequently  be  neither  spinning  nor 
winding.  Nor  should  there  be  any  spinning  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  well-known  couplet,  said  to  have  been  the  rallying  cry 
on  the  occasions  of  popular  risings  in  England, — 

When  Adam  dolve,  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman ? — • 

well  expresses  the  notion  which  our  forefathers  entertained  of 
human  industry  in  primitive  times.  Some  such  homely  distich 
was  probably  in  the  mind  of  him  who  sculptured  the  curious 
font  in  East  Meon  Church,  Hants,  where  one  of  the  groups  re¬ 
presents  our  first  parents  sent  forth  to  labour  after  their  expul¬ 
sion  from  Paradise  ;  Adam  receiving  a  spade  from  the  angel  with 
a  submissive  and  even  abased  air,  while  our  common  mother 
stalks  away  with  head  erect,  plying  her  spindle  and  distaff. 

In  former  times  the  distaff,  or  rock,  was  a  formidable  wea¬ 
pon  in  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex.  In  the  Winter's  Tale ,  Her- 
mione  exclaims  : 

Well  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. 

And  Chaucer,  describing  the  hue  and  cry  after  the  fox,  says  : 

Ran  Colle  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Garland, 

And  Malkyn  with  a  distaf  in  hir  hand. 

The  use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  was  not,  however,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  humbler  classes,  but  they  were  used  by  women  of 
rank  and  condition,  even  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe¬ 
riod.  Lenoir  found  in  the  royal  tombs  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  in  1793,  in  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  the  first 
wife  of  Philip  de  Valois,  her  distaff  and  spindle;  and  in  the 
tomb  of  J eanne  de  Bourbon,  wife  of  Charles  V. ,  among  other 
relics,  a  spindle  or  distaff  of  gilt  wood.  Grose  mentions  the 
tomb  of  Alice,  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Emanuel  or  Manuel, 
in  Stirlingshire,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  distaff.  And  in 
Germany  the  spindle  was  suspended  over  the  tombs  of  women 
of  high  rank,  as  the  helm  and  the  sword  were  displayed  above 
those  of  the  knight  and  the  noble.  Ditmar  tells  us  that  a  sil- 
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ver  spindle  was  suspended  above  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Con¬ 
rad  duke  of  Franconia,  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr  at  Mayence. 

And  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  the  judge,  who  died  in  1540,  wag  represented 
on  his  monument  with  eleven  sons,  each  girt  with  the  sword,  and  the 
like  number  of  daughters  with  their  spindles  ;  thus  proving  them  to  have 
been  the  badge  of  the  sex  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Gwillim,  in  his  Display  of  Heraldry,  gives  the  coat  of  the  family  of 
Trefusis  —  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  wharrow  spindles  sable  ; 
adding,  “  This  spindle  differeth  much  from  those  preceding  in  respect 
of  the  crook  above,  and  of  the  wharrow  imposed  under  the  lower  part 
thereof.  This  sort  of  spindle  women  do  use  most  commonly  to  spin 
withall,  not  at  the  torn,  as  the  former,  but  at  a  distaff  put  under  their 
girdle,  so  as  they  oftentimes  spin  therewith  going.  The  round  ball  at 
the  lower  end  serveth  to  the  fast  twisting  of  the  thread,  and  is  called  a 
wharrow ;  and  therefore  this  is  called  a  wharrow  spindle,  where  the 
others  are  called  slippers,  that  pass  through  the  yarn  as  this  doth.  ”  A 
friend  informed  the  writer,  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  a  small  potatoe  serving  the  office  of  a  wharrow  or 
spindle-whirl. 

The  use  of  the  distaff  in  England  by  the  recluses  is  shown 
by  Aubrey,  who  tells  us  that  Wiltshire  was  full  of  religious 
houses,  and  that  old  Jacques  “  could  see  from  his  house  the 
nuns  of  Saint  Mary’s  (juxta  Kington)  come  forth  into  the 
Nymph  Hay  with  their  rocks  and  wheels  to  spin,  and  with 
their  sewing  work.”  And  in  his  Ms.  History  of  Wilts ,  Aubrey 
says  :  “  In  the  old  time  they  used  to  spin  with  rocks ;  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  &c.  they  use  them  still.” 

In  the  Boke  of  Husbandry,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Antony  Fitzherbert,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  the  writer  urges  attention  to  the  growth  and 
preparation  of  flax,  which,  he  observes,  should  be  among  the 
cares  of  the  good  housewife.  “  Thereof,”  he  says,  “  maie  they 
make  shetes,  bordclothes,  towells,  sherts,  smockes,  and  such 
other  necessaries ;  and  therefore  let  thy  distaffe  be  alwaye  redye 
for  a  pastyme,  that  thou  be  not  ydle.  And  undoubted  a  woman 
can  not  gette  her  lyvinge  honestly  with  spynnynge  on  the  dy- 
staffe,  but  it  stoppeth  a  gap,  and  must  nedes  be  had.” 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significant  notices  to  be 
found  in  our  literature  of  the  use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle. 
It  shows  that  spinning,  although  a  needful  art,  was  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  female  leisure,  the  employment  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  intervals  of  more  important  business,  and  in  the 
long  nights  of  winter.  Hence  Chaucer  sarcastically  makes  it 
one  of  the  three  resources  of  women  at  all  times  : 

Deceept,  wepynge,  spynnynge,  God  hath  give 
To  wymmen  kyndely,  wkil  thay  may  live. 

Prologue  to  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale. 

The  distaff  was,  in  fact,  like  the  fancy-work  and  crochet  of 
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our  day,  a  remedy  against  idleness ;  and  was  rarely  aban¬ 
doned,  except  when  other  duties  demanded  attention  and  for¬ 
bade  its  use.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  life  of  Saint  Bertha, 
who,  though  engaged  in  the  important  office  of  founding  a 
religious  house,  carried  her  distaff  with  her,  using  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  plough  to  trace  a  channel  from  the  well  which 
she  had  purchased,  to  the  monastery,  the  water  filling  the 
trench  and  flowing  after  her  as  she  desired  ! 

The  distaff  and  spindle  afforded  light  and  not  irksome  em¬ 
ployment  even  to  the  invalid  and  the  blind.  Nothing,  per¬ 
haps,  shows  more  clearly  their  constant  and  inveterate  use 
than  the  vulgar  superstition  recorded  in  the  Evangiles  des  Que- 
nouilles,  where  the  thread  spun  by  a  woman  in  childbed  is 
directed  to  be  tied  around  warts  in  order  to  charm  them  away. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  distaff  was  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence  :  when  pointed  with  iron,  it  could  even  be  rendered  a  sti¬ 
letto.  That  it  was  stuck  in  the  girdle,  we  find  from  mediseval 
representations.  In  the  Loutrell  Psalter,  the  good  wife  comes  out 
to  feed  the  hen  and  her  chicks  from  a  platter,  her  distaff  in  her 
girdle  ;  and  in  the  very  beautiful  Ms.  of  Valerius  Maximus  in 
the  British  Museum,  Sardanapalus  is  depicted  spinning  among  a 
company  of  women,  whose  distaffs  are  secured  in  the  same  way. 

The  art  of  spinning,  in  one  of  its  simplest  and  most  primi¬ 
tive  forms,  is  yet  pursued  in  Italy,  where  the  countrywomen 
of  Caia  still  twirl  the  spindle,  unrestrained  by  that  ancient 
rural  law  which  forbade  its  use  without  doors.  The  distaff  has 
outlived  the  consular  fasces,  and  survived  the  conquests  of 
the  Goth  and  the  Hun.  But  rustic  hands  alone  now  sway  the 
sceptre  of  Tanaquil,  and  all  but  the  peasant  disdain  a  practice 
which  once  beguiled  the  leisure  of  high-born  dames. 

We  have  selected  and  abridged  these  illustrations  from  an 
able  paper  by  Mr.  John  Yonge  Akerman,  F.S.A.  and  Secretary 
to  the  society,  in  Archwologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  83-101. 

The  finding  of  some  spindle-pins  in  Suabia,  in  1846 ;  and  a 
notice  of  the  art,  as  preserved  in  the  term  spinster ,  or  single 
woman,  in  law, — will  be  found  in  Things  not  generally  Known , 
First  Series,  p.  117. 


SHOES. 

Shining  Shoes  were  at  one  time  ridiculed  as  part  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  dress  of  a  citizen.  Kitely  says,  as  a  citizen, 

Mock  me  all  over, 

From  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  ornamental  shoe-tie,  like  other  gay  fashions,  came  to  us 
from  France.  Ben  Jonson,  describing  a  mere  Englishman, 
who  affected  to  be  French,  asks, 
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Would  you  believe 

That  so  much  scarf  of  France,  of  hat,  and  feather, 

And  shoe,  and  tye,  and  garter,  should  come  hither  ? 

Plain  strings  were  first  used,  and  soon  after  the  great  roses 
which  figure  so  much  in  portraits. 

The  shoeing-horn  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida ,  as  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  the  leg.  The  shoeing- 
liorn  is  frequently  used  metaphorically  as  a  convenient  incite¬ 
ment  to  liquor,  something  to  draw  on  another  glass  or  pot ; 
as,  “a  gamond  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shoeing-horn 
to  pull  down  a  cup  of  wine”  (Dr.  Cogan’s  Haven  of  Health).  In 
the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurton  we  find,  “  a  shoeing-horn  to 
draw  on  two  pots  of  ale.”  And  in  Pierce  Pennilesse :  “  When 
you  have  done,  to  have  some  shoeing-horns  to  pull  on  your 
wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the  coles,  or  a  red-herring.”  This  frequent 
use  of  the  shoeing-horn  as  a  metaphor  implies  its  general 
service . 

Slippers  were  originally  made  rights  and  lefts ,  which  might 
not  have  been  suspected  but  for  the  following  passage  : 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 

Shakspeare’s  King  John ,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

These  were  shaped  to  each  foot,  so  that  they  could  not  be  con¬ 
veniently  interchanged ;  but  this  exactness  had  once  been  so 
long  disused  as  to  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson.  Other  commentators 
have  abundantly  illustrated  the  fact ;  and  now  shoes  are  almost 
invariably  so  made. — Nares’s  Glossary ,  new  edit.  1858,  abridged. 

SHOE-BLACKS. 

A  century  since,  London  had  its  “  gentlemen  trading  in 
black-ball,”  as  Chesterfield  and  Walpole  designated  the  street 
shoe-blacks,  in  The  World ,  No.  57,  wherein  they  look  up  with 
envy  to  the  occupation  of  shoe-cleaning,  and  lament  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  their  fortune  in  being  sentenced  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
less  respectable  employment  —  authorship.  Gay  makes  “the 
black  youth,”  his  mythological  descent  from  the  goddess  of 
mud,  and  his  importance  in  a  muddy  city,  the  subject  of  an 
episode  in  his  Trivia.  The  blacking  was  carried  in  a  pipkin  ; 
an  old  wig  was  invariably  used  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  or  dust 
from  the  shoes,  which  were  cleaned  on  the  feet,  and  so  dexter¬ 
ously,  as  not  to  soil  the  fine  white  cotton  stocking  (once  the 
extreme  of  fashion),  or  to  smear  the  bright  buckles. 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  the  shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  his 
court  (Bolt-court,  Fleet-street) ;  several  shoe-blacks  might  be 
seen  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ilolborn ;  and  on 
the  site  of  Finsbury-square,  when  it  was  a  field.  On  the  gene- 
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ral  manufacture  of  blacking,  shoe-blacks  rapidly  disappeared ; 
but  we  remember  a  shoe-black  at  the  entrance  to  Johnson’s- 
court,  Fleet-street,  in  1824. 

In  1851  the  trade  was  revived  by  the  Ragged-School  Union 
employing  wholly  destitute  boys  as  shoe-blacks  in  the  streets, 
each  wearing  a  red  jacket  and  a  numbered  badge.  Their  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  second  year  were  1500^.,  a  portion  being  placed 
to  the  boys’  credit  in  the  savings-bank  ;  and  some  lads  yearly 
emigrate  to  the  colonies,  paying  out  of  their  earnings  a  portion 
of  their  own  outfit.  Little  was  it  expected  a  century  since, 
that  the  pence  earned  by  cleaning  shoes  in  the  streets  would 
ever  become  the  means  of  enabling  shoe-blacks  of  London  to 
emigrate  to  its  antipodes  ! 

Chamberlayne,  in  his  Present  State  of  Great  Britain ,  1726, 
sarcastically  says  :  “  There  is  in  England  plenty  of  excellent 
leather  for  all  sorts  of  uses :  insomuch  that  the  poorest  people 
in  England  wear  good  shoes  of  leather ;  whereas  in  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  the  poor  generally  wear  either  shoes  of  wood, 
or  none  at  all.  ” 

SILK  STOCKINGS  FIRST  WORN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Silk  Stockings  were  very  rare  long  after  they  had  been  first 
seen  in  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  sent  to  him  the 
memorable  “  payre  of  long  Spanish  silke  stockings”  which  he 
presented  to  Edward  VI.,  and  which  Stow  has  commemorated 
in  his  Chronicle  as  “a  great  present.”  The  gift  derived  its 
value  from  the  rarity  of  the  object ;  “  for  you  shall  understand 
that  King  Henr}'-  VIII.  did  weare  onely  cloath  hose,  or  hose 
cut  out  of  ell-broade  taffaty ;  or  that  by  great  chance  there  came 
a  paire  of  Spanish  silke  stockings  from  Spaine.”  So  that,  al¬ 
though  silk  stockings  had  been  brought  into  England  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Gresham’s  gift  con¬ 
stitutes  the  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  introduction  of 
that  article  of  dress  into  this  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  writing  to  Sir  William  Cecil  in  1560, 
says  :  “I  have  written  into  Spayne  for  silk  hose  both  for  you 
and  my  lady  your  wife those  for  Cecil  were  black.  Silk 
stockings  were  still  of  great  rarity  and  value,  as  appears  from 
an  anecdote  related  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Stow.  “  In  1560,” 
he  says,  “  her  silk -woman,  Mistress  Mountague,  presented  her 
Maiestie  with  a  payre  of  blacke  knit  silke  stockings,  for  a  new- 
year’s  gift ;  the  which,  after  a  few  dayes  wearing,  pleased  her 
Highnesse  so  well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris  Mountague,  and 
asked  her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to 
any  more  :  who  answered,  saying,  4  I  have  made  them  very 
carefully,  of  purpose  only  for  your  Majesty ;  and  seeing  these 
please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand.  ’  ‘  Do 
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so,’  quoth  the  Queen ;  ‘  for  indeede  I  like  silke  stockings  so  well, 
because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  delicate,  that  henceforth 
I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stockings.’  ” 

WEARING  KNIVES. 

The  Knife  was  often  used  for  a  sword  or  dagger ;  but  in 
Shakspeare’s  time  it  meant  rather  the  latter  : 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc,  5. 

Here,  however,  they  are  expressly  distinguished  : 

I  wear  no  knife  to  murder  sleeping  men  ; 

But  here’s  a  revengeful  sword.  2  Henry  VI.  act  iii,  sc.  2. 

Spenser,  who  purposely  employed  a  phraseology  more  anti¬ 
quated  than  his  own,  often  used  knife  for  a  sword : 

And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  his  wearie  knife. 

Faerie  Queene,  iii.  iv,  24. 

Knives  and  daggers  were  part  of  the  customary  accoutrements 
of  brides ;  they  were,  however,  commonly  worn  by  ladies,  and 
the  wedding-knives  were  only  more  highly  ornamented  than  the 
others.  Shakspeare,  in  the  old  quarto,  1597,  makes  Juliet  wear 
a  knife  at  the  friar’s  cell,  and  when  she  is  about  to  take  the  po¬ 
tion.  Steevens  thus  illustrates  the  wearing  of  wedding- daggers  : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding-knives. 

Dekker’s  Match  me  in  London,  1631. 

Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding-knives. 

King  Edward  III.  1599. 

WORSTED  AND  BLANKETS. 

Worsted  is  named  from  its  having  been  originally  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  at  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  by  the 
Flemings  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  under  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Blankets  are  so  called  from  their  having  been  first  made, 
in  1 340,  by  one  Thomas  Blanket,  of  Bristol. 

WEARING  THE  BAND. 

The  Band,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  common  wear  of  gentlemen ;  the  clergy,  and  lawyers, 
who  now  exclusively  retain  them,  formerly  wore  ruffs.  The 
assumption  of  the  band  was  doubtless  originally  a  piece  of 
coxcombry,  as  was  the  wearing  of  large  wigs  ;  though  both  are 
now  thought  to  be  connected  with  professional  dignity.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  what,  from  the  old  usage,  was  within 
these  forty  years  called  a  band  at  the  universities,  is  now 
called  a  pair  of  bands ,  probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  breeches. — Nares’s  Glossary. 
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WEARING  POWDER. 

Powder  for  the  hair  was  introduced  into  England  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  became  immediately  ridiculed  by 
the  dramatists,  and  severely  censured  by  the  Puritans.  In  a 
play  printed  in  1618,  the  wearers  are  alluded  to  as  “  curled 
millers’  heads and  Ford,  in  Love's  Sacrifice ,  1633,  talks  of  a 
lady  powdering  her  hair.  About  1654,  Howell  refers  to  our 
modern  gallants  as  “all  mad,  or  subject  to  he  mad,  because 
they  ashe  and  powder  their  pericraniums  all  the  year  long.” 

The  fashion  again  became  ridiculed  in  1795,  when  the  duty 
of  one  guinea  per  annum  was  levied  upon  every  person  who 
wore  hsir -powder  ;  and  John  Britton  and  E.  W.  Bray  ley  wrote 
and  printed  a  ballad  entitled  The  Guinea-Pig ,  of  which  many 
thousands  were  sold  at  one  penny  each.  The  hair-powder  duty 
in  the  first  year  was  estimated  at  200,000£. 

KENDAL-GREEN,  LINCOLN-GREEN, 

was  a  sort  of  foresters’  green  cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  was  famous.  Shakspeare,  in 
1  Henry  1 V.  act  ii.  sc.  4,  has 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal-green. 

It  was  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood’s  followers  : 

All  the  woods 

Are  full  of  outlaws,  that  in  Kendal-green 
Follow’d  the  outlaw’d  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601. 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies ,  being  a  Cambridge  man,  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  wishes  well  to  the  clothiers  of  Kendal,  “  as  the  first 
founders  of  Kendal-green.” 

Lincoln  was  also  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  green 
cloth  and  stuffs,  or  rather  for  the  green  dye  employed  upon 
them.  Spenser  has : 

All  in  a  woodman’s  jacket  he  was  clad 

Of  Lincoln-green,  belayed  with  silver-lace.  Faerie  Queene. 
Whose  swains  in  shepherds’  gray,  and  girls  in  Lincoln-green. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbion. 

Robin  Hood’s  men  were  clad  in  Lincoln-green  : 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 

Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good. 

All  clad  in  Lincoln-green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. — Drayton. 

Robin  Hood  himself  wore  a  mantle  of  Lincoln-green  ;  but  when 
he  went  to  court, 

He  clothed  his  men  in  Lincoln-green, 

And  himself  in  scarlet-red. 


Robin  Hood’s  Garland . 
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SEEVANTS’  BADGES. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  all  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
wore  silver  badges  on  their  liveries,  on  which  the  arms  of  their 
masters  were  engraved.  The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally 
blue.  It  was  also  called  a  cognisance. 

According  to  Spenser,  the  livery  which  a  serving-man  wears 
is  so  called,  as  it  is  delivered  and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure. 

USE  OF  STAECH. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  introduced  the  fashion  of 
using  Starch  of  different  colours,  to  tinge  the  linen.  In  1561, 
a  Dutch  woman  undertook  to  teach  the  art  of  starching  for 
four  or  five  pounds,  with  20s.  additional  for  showing  “  how  to 
seethe  the  starch.”  In  a  masque  by  Middleton  and  Rowley, 
five  differently  coloured  starches  are  personified,  and  introduced 
as  contending  for  superiority  in  monstrous  and  starched  ruffs, 
— all  which  were  abused  by  Stubbs,  who  enumerates  “  white, 
redde,  blewe,  and  purple”  starch,  but  strangely  omits  yellow, 
which,  in  popularity,  surpassed  all  the  rest. 

Yellow  starch  dates  from  1616  ;  for  in  the  Owle's  Almanaclce, 
1618,  it  is  said :  “  since  yellow  bandes  and  saffroned  chaperoones 
came  up,  is  not  above  two  yeares  past ;  but  since  citizens’  wives 
fitted  their  husbands  with  yellow  hoze  is  not  within  the  memory 
of  man.  ”  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  is  said  to  have  invented  yellow  starch  : 
she  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  a  yellow  ruff,  which  threw  the 
colour  into  temporary  disgrace ;  but  the  belles  soon  forgot  this, 
and  yellow  starch  afterwards  became  more  fashionable  than 
ever. 

INDIAN  MUSLIN. 

The  excellence  of  this  fabric  may  be  thus  explained.  The 
native  cotton  of  India  has  a  far  shorter  fibre  than  that  of  North 
America  :  little  care  is  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  and  collec¬ 
tion,  and  little  care  is  taken  to  protect  it  from  injury  after  it  is 
collected.  That  the  fibre  is  good  and  fit  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  evident ;  for  the  muslins  woven  in  the  looms  of 
India  have  long  shown  how  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the 
natives  could  with  this  cotton,  even  in  spite  of  careless  culti¬ 
vation  and  imperfect  methods,  more  than  match  European 
skill,  though  aided  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science 
and  mechanical  invention. — E.  Solly,  F.R.S. 

WEAEING  THE  WATCH. 

The  Wearing  of  a  Watch  was,  till  late  times,  considered  in 
some  degree  as  a  mark  and  proof  of  gentility ;  though  the  in- 
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vcntion  may  be  traced  back  to  the  14th  century.  Watches 
were  even  worn  ostentatiously  hung  round  the  neck  to  a  chain; 
which  fashion  has  been  revived  in  female  dress. 

A  watch  makes  part  of  the  supposed  grandeur  of  Malvolio 
in  his  anticipated  view  of  his  great  fortune  : 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
some  rich  jewel. — Shakspeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

Even  a  repeater  is  introduced  by  Ben  J onson  : 

It  strikes  one,  two, 

Three,  four,  fire,  six.  Enough,  enough,  dear  watch. 

Staple  of  News. 

In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is  lent  to  wear  in  dress  : 

And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night  to  one 
That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff’s. 

In  1638,  watches  had  become  so  common,  that 
Every  puny  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket. 

Antipodes,  a  Comedy. 

But  if  the  following  story  be  true,  which  Aubrey  tells  of  one  Mr. 
Allen,  a  reputed  sorcerer,  who  died,  aged  96,  in  1630,  watches 
must  have  been  in  his  day  very  uncommon  : 

One  time,  being  at  Home  Lacy,  in  Herefordshire,  Allen  happened  to 
leave  his  watch  in  the  chamber-window  (watches  were  then  rarities) 
[we  may  add,  perhaps,  particularly  in  Herefordshire],  The  maydes 
came  in  to  make  the  bed;  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  crying  tick, 
tick,  tick,  presently  concluded  that  was  his  devil  [or  familiar],  and  took 
it  by  the  string  with  the  tongues  (tongs)  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window 
into  the  mote,  to  drowne  the  devil.  It  so  happened  that  the  string 
hung  on  the  sprig  of  a  elder  that  grew  out  of  the  mote,  and  this  con¬ 
firmed  them  that  ’twas  the  devil.  So  the  good  old  gentleman  gote  his 
watch  again. — Letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER. 

Chamberlayne  tells  us  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  first  established  by  King  Henry  VII.,  as  a  particular 
mark  of  royal  favour  and  trust,  are  empowered  to  execute  the 
king’s  verbal  commands,  without  producing  any  written  order, 
their  persons  and  character  being  sufficient  authority.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
arrested  for  high  treason  by  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, 
without  any  written  order  ;  the  cardinal  obeyed,  saying  his 
person  was  a  sufficient  warrant,  after  the  said  cardinal  had  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  the  arrest  by  a  great  lord  and  an  order  in 
writing.  The  date  of  Chamberlayne’s  work  is  1726  (temp. 
George  I. ).  He  continues  :  The  first  of  the  eleven  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  is  the  groom  of  the  stole,  that  is,  groom 
or  servant  of  the  long  robe  or  vestment ;  he  having  the  office 
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and  honour  to  present  and  put  on  his  majesty’s  first  garment 
or  shirt  every  morning,  and  to  order  the  things  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber.  Of  the  gentlemen,  each  in  his  turn  waits  one  week 
in  the  king’s  bedchamber,  there  to  lie  by  the  king  on  a  pallet- 
bed  all  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  groom  of  the  stole  to 
supply  his  place. 

THE  ROYAL  HARBINGER. 

The  Harbinger,  or  Forerunner,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal 
household,  whose  duty  it  was  in  ancient  times  to  allot  and 
mark  the  lodgings  of  all  the  king’s  attendants  in  a  progress ; 
and  the  term  is  derived  from  the  word  harborough  or  harbergh , 
a  lodging.  This  custom  was  in  force  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
reign,  when,  on  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Winchester,  Bishop  Ken’s  house,  which  he  held  in  the  right 
of  his  prebend,  was  marked  by  the  harbinger  for  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwynn;  but  Ken  refused  to  grant  her  admittance,  and 
she  was  forced  to  seek  for  lodgings  in  another  place. 

HENCHMAN 

was  the  old  name  for  a  page  or  attendant ;  or  haunchman , 
from  following  the  haunch  of  his  master  :  it  was  also  applied 
to  boy,  as  hench-boy  or  liaunch-boy .  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the 
haunch  of  winter  as  the  latter  end  of  it.  Here  etymologies 
seem  obvious  enough  :  but  Dr.  Johnson  derives  the  word  from 
hynCj  Saxon  for  servant,  and  man  (Skinner) ;  and  from  hen - 
gest,  a  horse  (Spelman).  Still,  it  was  most  commonly  used  for 
foot-attendant,  or  page.  But  Chaucer  has  mounted  henshmen. 
Still,  this  only  affects  the  etymology,  for  they  became  pages  af¬ 
terwards.  Minshew  says  expressly  that  “  it  is  used  for  a  man  who 
goes  on  foot  attending  upon  a  man  of  honour  or  great  worship.” 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changling  boy, 

To  be  my  henchman. 

Shakspeare’s  Midsummer- Night’ s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Three  henchmen  were  to  ever}''  knight  assign’d, 

All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind.  Dryden. 

Henchmen  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
4  Edward  IY.  cap.  5,  concerning  excess  of  apparel. 

Hench-boy  was  not  uncommon  :  in  the  old  play  of  Wits: 

Sir,  I  will  match  my  lord  mayor’s  horse,  make  jockeys  of  his  hench- 
boys,  and  run  ’em  through  Cheapside  : 

showing  that  to  set  hench-boys  on  horseback  was  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  service. 

THE  BOARD  OF  GREEN  CLOTH. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  her 
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Majesty’s  household  in  St.  James’s  Palace,  and  is  derived  from 
the  table  at  which  the  Lord  Steward  and  his  officers  usually  sit. 
Chamberlayne  describes  it  (and  Dr.  Johnson  follows  him)  as 

A  Court  of  Justice  continually  sitting  in  the  King’s  House.  To  this 
court  is  committed  the  charge  and  oversight  of  the  King’s  Court-Royal 
formatters  of  justice  and  government,  with  authority  for  maintaining 
the  peace  within  the  verge  wheresoever  the  court  shall  reside,  and  the 
power  of  correcting  all  the  servants  therein  that  shall  in  any  way  offend. 

It  is  called  the  Green  Cloth,  of  a  green  cloth,  where  they  sit  ;  over 
whom  are  the  arms  of  the  Compting-house,  bearing  vert,  a  key,  or,  and 
a  staff  argent  saidtier,  signifying  their  power  to  reward  and  correct. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  extended  over  “the  verge  of 
the  court,”  or  twelve  miles  round  the  residence  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  was  extended  to  “  progresses,”  though  not  to  “  huntings.” 
The  limit  was  first  defined  by  13  Richard  II.  stat.  i.  cap.  3. 
All  offences  were  tried  within  “the  Sessions  of  Verges,”  and  all 
committals  were  made  to  the  Marshalsea,  of  which  “  the  Court 
of  Verges’’  was  a  branch.  To  the  Board  belonged  the  sole  right 
of  arresting  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  palace. 
The  warrant-book,  in  the  Lord  Steward’s  office,  contains  several 
entries  of  committals  to  the  Marshalsea  of  persons  for  such 
offences  as  serving  a  subpoena  in  the  king’s  house,  for  serving 
the  Lord  Chief- Justice’s  warrant  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  for 
striking  in  the  king’s  court.  The  punishment  was  forfeiture  of 
the  right  hand,  and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  William  Earl 
of  Devonshire  (the  patriot  earl,  and  afterwards  the  first  duke) 
was  fined  by  the  Board  30,000£.  for  caning  Colonel  Colepepper 
and  pulling  his  nose  in  the  Vane  Chamber  at  Whitehall. 

“  It  is  to  be  noted,”  says  Sir  John  Bramston,  “that  this  Colepepper 
had  struck  the  Earl  some  months  since  in  the  same  or  in  the  next  room, 
and  was  tried  for  it  at  the  verge,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  hand, 
and  was  at  the  great  instance  of  the  Earl  pardoned.” — Autobiography 
of  Sir  John  Bramston,  p.  275. 

Mr.  Cunningham  ( Handbook  of  London ,),  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Steward,  quotes  the  following  order 
from  the  warrant-book : 

Board  of  Green  Cloth,  12  June  1681. 

Orders  were  this  day  given  that  the  Maides  of  Honour  should  have 
cherry  tarts  instead  of  gooseberry  tarts,  it  being  observed  that  cherrys 
are  at  threepence  per  pound. 

The  Poets  Laureate  used  to  receive  their  annual  tierce  of 
canary  from  this  office  :  Cibber  is  stated  to  be  the  last  who  took 
the  tierce,  and  since  his  time  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Poets 
Laureate  an  annual  allowance  of  27 1.  in  lieu  of  wine. 

The  practice  of  this  notorious  “Palace  Court”  was  extended 
to  the  holding  plea  of  all  personal  actions  arising  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  palace  :  the  Court  existed  as  an  oppressive  tribunal 
Until  1849,  when  it  was  abolished. 
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OFFENCES  IN  THE  ROYAL  PARKS. 

The  Park,  as  well  as  the  Palace,  formerly  not  only  sheltered 
persons  from  arrest,  but  to  draw  a  sword  in  the  Park  was  also 
a  very  serious  offence.  Congreve,  in  his  Old  Bachelor ,  makes 
Bluff e  say,  “  My  blood  rises  at  that  fellow.  I  can’t  stay  where 
he  is  ;  and  I  must  not  draw  in  the  Park.”  Traitorous  expres¬ 
sions,  when  uttered  in  St.  James’s  Park,  were  punished  more 
severely.  Francis  Heat  was  whipped,  in  1717,  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Haymarket,  fined  ten  groats,  and 
ordered  a  month’s  imprisonment,  for  saying  aloud  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  “  God  save  King  James  III.,  and  send  him  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign  !”  and,  in  1718,  a  soldier  was  whipped  in  the 
Park  for  drinking  a  health  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  and  for  saying  he  hoped  soon  to  wear  his  right 
master’s  cloth.”  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  too,  was  seized  by  the 
guard  in  St.  James’s  Park  for  singing  the  Jacobite  air,  “  The 
king  shall  have  his  own  again.”  In  the  letter-book  of  the  Lord 
Steward’s  office  are  two  letters,  dated  1677,  sent  with  two  luna¬ 
tics  to  Bethlehem  :  Deborah  Lyddal,  for  offering  to  throw  a 
stone  at  the  queen ;  and  Richard  Harris,  for  throwing  an  orange 
at  the  king;  in  St.  James’s  Park. — Curiosities  of  London. 

COCK-CROW. 

Mr.  T.  Forster,  the  meteorologist,  observes,  that  during  the 
still  dark  weather  which  usually  happens  about  the  Brumal  Sol¬ 
stice,  cocks  often  crow  all  day  and  all  night :  hence  the  belief 
that  they  crow  all  night  on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity. 

There  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  crowing 
of  cocks  :  they  seem  to  keep  night-watches,  or  to  have  general 
crowing  matches  at  certain  periods,  as — soon  after  twelve,  at 
two,  and  again  at  daybreak.  These  are  the  Alectrophones  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  John.  To  us  these  cock-crowings  do  not  appear 
quite  so  regular  in  their  times  of  occurrence,  though  they  observe 
certain  periods,  when  not  interrupted  by  changes  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  which  generally  produce  a  great  deal  of  crowing  ;  indeed, 
the  song  of  all  birds  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  air. 

It  seems  that  crepusculum,  or  twilight,  is  the  sort  of  light  dur¬ 
ing  which  cocks  crow  most.  This  has  been  observed  during  the 
darkness  of  eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  in  that  of  September  4th,  1820. 

It  was  long  ago  believed  among  the  common  people  that 
at  the  time  of  cock-crowing  the  midnight  spirits  forsook  these 
lower  regions,  and  went  to  their  proper  places.  This  notion 
is  very  ancient ;  for  Prudentius,  the  Christian  poet  of  the  fourth 
century,  has  a  hymn,  the  opening  of  which  is  thus  translated : 
They  say  the  wandering  powers  that  love 
The  silent  darkness  of  the  night. 

At  cock-crowing  give  o’er  to  rove, 

And  all  in  fear  do  take  their  flight. 
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This  idea  is  illustrated  by  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet ,  where  the 
ghost  was  “  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew  and  “  faded 
at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.”  By  a  passage  in  Macbeth ,  “  we 
wrere  carousing  till  the  second  cock,”  it  appears  there  were  two 
separate  times  of  cock-crowing ;  and  in  King  Lear  we  have, 
“  he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.”  And  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet , 

The  second  cock  has  crow’d, 

The  curfew  bell  has  toll’d  ;  ’tis  three  o’clock. 

Chaucer,  in  his  Assemblie  of  Foules ,  has, 

The  cocke,  that  horologe  is  of  Thropes  lite  ; 

i.  e.  the  clock  of  the  villages. 

The  disappearance  of  spirits  at  cock-crow  is  a  frequent  fancy 
of  the  poets.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesjoerides3  “The  old  Wive’s 
Prayer,”  has, 

Drive  all  hurtful  fiends  us  fro’ 

By  the  time  the  cocks  first  crow. 

Spenser  says  of  one  of  his  spirits  : 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud  ; 

And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 

And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

In  two  lines  ascribed  to  Drayton  : 

And  now  the  cocke,  the  morning’s  trumpeter, 

Play’d  Hunts  up  for  the  Day-Star  to  appear. 

Butler,  in  Hudibras ,  part  iii.  canto  1,  has  : 

The  cock  crows,  and  the  morn  draws  on, 

When  ’tis  decreed  I  must  begone. 

And  in  Blair’s  Grave ,  the  apparition  evanishes  at  the  crowing 
of  the  cock. 

Tusser  gives  the  order  of  crowing,  in  his  Five  Hundred 
Tointes  of  Good  Husbandries  as  follows  : 

Cocke  croweth  at  midnight,  times  few  above  six. 

With  pause  to  his  neighbour  to  answer  betwix  : 

At  three  aclocke  thicker,  and  then,  as  ye  knowe, 

Like  all  into  mattens  neere  day  they  doe  crowe  : 

At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yer  day, 

They  utter  their  language  as  well  as  they  may. 

Or,  who  can  forget  the  allusion  in  Milton’s  Comus ,  where  the 
two  brothers,  benighted  in  the  forest,  implore  that  they  may 
but  hear  the  village  cock 

Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames  ? 

Bourne  thus  illustrates  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the 
periods  of  crowing  : 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Cock-crowing  when  our  Saviour  was  born. 
The  Angels  sung  the  first  Christmas  Carol  to  the  poor  shepherds  in  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem.  Now  it  may  be  presumed,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  then  born,  and  the  heavenly  Host  had  then  descended  to  pro- 
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claim  the  news,  that  the  Angels  of  Darkness  would  he  terrified  and  con- 

I  founded,  and  immediately  fly  away ;  and  perhaps  this  consideration  has 
partly  been  the  foundation  of  this  opinion.  It  was,  too,  about  this  time 
when  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  A  third  reason  is,  the  pass¬ 
age  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Angel  for 
a  blessing ;  where  the  Angel  says  unto  him,  ‘  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh.’  ” 

Bourne  likewise  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  Cock- crowing,  being  so  natural  a  figure 
and  representation  of  the  Morning  of  the  Resurrection ;  the  Night  as 
shadowing  out  the  Night  of  the  grave  ;  the  third  watch  being,  as  some 
suppose,  the  time  our  Saviour  will  come  to  Judgment  at ;  the  noise  of 
the  Cock  awakening  sleepy  man,  and  telling  him,  as  it  were,  the  Night 
is  far  spent,  and  the  Day  is  at  hand,  representing  so  naturally  the  voice 
of  the  Archangel  awakening  the  dead,  and  calling  up  the  righteous  to 
everlasting  Day  :  so  naturally  does  the  time  of  Cock-crowing  shadow  out 
these  things,  that  probably  some  good, well-meaning  men  might  have  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  very  Devils  themselves,  when  the  Cock  crew 
and  reminded  them  of  them,  did  fear  and  tremble,  and  shun  the  Light. 

In  the  Great  or  Passion  Week,  as  kept  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  fast  of  Good  Friday  was  prolonged,  by  all  who  were  able  to 
bear  it,  over  the  succeeding  Saturday,  while  Christ  continued 
in  the  tomb,  till  Cock-crow  on  the  Easter  morning. 

During  Lent,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.,  an  officer  of 
the  Court,  denominated  “the  King’s  Cock-crower,”  crowed  the 
hour  every  night  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  instead  of 
calling  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  Debrett’s  Imperial  Ca¬ 
lendar  for  the  year  1822,  in  the  list  of  persons  holding  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Lord  Steward’s  department  of  the  royal  household, 
occurs  the  “Cock  and  Cryer  at  Scotland-yard.” 

SEDAN-CHAIRS 

are  named  from  Sedan,  on  the  Meuse,  in  France,  where  they 
were  seen  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe,  who  subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  them  for  public  hire.  They  were,  however,  first  used  in 
England  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1623,  when  Prince 
Charles,  returning  from  Spain,  brought  with  him  three  curi¬ 
ously-wrought  sedans,  two  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Duke,  who, 
first  using  one  in  the  streets  of  Londou,  was  accused  of  “  degrad¬ 
ing  Englishmen  into  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden.’7  Massinger, 
in  his  Bondman ,  produced  a  few  weeks  after,  refers  to  ladies 
For  their  pomp  and  ease  being  borne 
In  triumph  on  men’s  shoulders; 

doubtless  in  allusion  to  Buckingham’s  sedan,  which  was  borne 
like  a  palanquin.  But  the  popular  clamour  was  ineffectual; 
and  in  1634,  Duncombe,  now  a  pensioner,  obtained  a  patent 
from  the  king  “for  carrying  people  up  and  down  in  close 
chairs,”  and  had  “forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use.”  The 
coachmen  and  chairmen  soon  quarrelled ;  and  in  1636  appeared 
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a  tract  entitled  Coach  and  Sedan  pleasantly  disputing  for  Place 
and  Precedence.  The  chairmen,  however,  no  longer  bore  the 
sedan  on  their  shoulders,  but  suspended  by  straps,  as  in  our 
time  ;  and  the  form  of  the  chair  was  also  changed. 

Among  the  Exchequer  papers  has  been  found  a  bill  for  a 
sedan-chair  made  for  Nell  Gwyn,  34 1.  11s.,  the  several  items 
being  charged  separately ;  besides  a  bill  for  chair-hire,  \l.  11s.  6d. 
(See  Cunningham’s  Nell  Gwyn ,  p.  142.) 

Defoe,  writing  in  1702,  says:  “We  are  carried  to  these 
places  (the  coffee-houses  of  Pall-mall  and  St.  James’s-street) 
in  chairs  (or  sedans),  which  are  here  very  cheap — a  guinea  a 
week,  or  a  shilling  per  hour  ;  and  your  chairmen  serve  you  for 
porters,  to  run  on  errands,  as  your  gondoliers  do  at  Venice.” 
Dry  den  has,  “  close  mew’d  in  their  sedans;”  and  Gay, 

At  White’s  the  harnessed  chairman  idly  stands.  Trivia . 

“  Two  pages  and  a  chair”  are  the  outfit  of  Pope’s  Belinda 
( Rape  of  the  Loch).  Swift  thus  describes  a  fop  in  a  sedan  during 

a  “City  Shower  :” 

Box’d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 

While  spouts  run  clattering  o’er  the  roof  by  fits  ; 

While  ever  and  anon,  with  frightful  din, 

The  leather  sounds  ; — he  trembles  from  within  ! 

In  St.  James’s  Palace  is  the  “  Chair  Court Hogarth’s 
picture  of  “  The  Rake  arrested  by  Bailiffs”  shows  us  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  chairs  at  the  Palace-gate;  and  in  Hogarth’s  “Beer- 
street”  we  have  a  pair  of  chairmen  calling  for  a  foaming  mug. 
The  chairmen  of  the  aristocracy  wore  embroidered  liveries, 
cocked-hats,  and  feathers;  and  the  chair  had  its  crimson-vel¬ 
vet  cushions  and  damask  curtains,  such  as  Jonathan  Wild  re¬ 
covered  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  when  two  of  his  rogues, 
in  the  disguise  of  chairmen,  carried  away  her  chair  from  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Chapel,  while  “the  true  men  were  drinking.”  There 
exists  a  curious  print  of  Leicester- square  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  showing  the  Prince  of  Wales  borne  in  his  sedan  towards 
St.  James’s,  attended  by  halberdiers  and  his  suite. 

Hannah  More,  during  the  Westminster  election,  in  1784,  was  carried 
in  a  chair  from  Henrietta-street  through  Covent  Garden,  when  a  great 
crowd  followed  her,  crying  out,  “It  is  Mrs.  Fox:  none  but  Mr.  Fox’s 
wife  would  dare  to  come  into  Covent  Garden  in  a  chair.  She  is  going 
to  canvass  in  the  dark  !”  “  Though  not  a  little  frightened,”  says  Han¬ 
nah,  “  I  laughed  heartily  at  this  ;  but  shall  stir  out  no  more  in  a  chair 
for  some  time.  ” 

Sedans  are  now  very  rare  :  the  Duchesses  of  Gloucester, 
Hamilton,  and  Dowager  Northumberland,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury,  are  stated  to  have  been  the  last  persons  who 
retained  this  antiquated  mode  of  conveyance.  In  entrance- 
halls  is  occasionally  kept  the  old  disused  family  sedan,  embla¬ 
zoned  with  arms.  A  few  link-extinguishers  are  to  be  seen  in 
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the  iron-work  facing  old  mansions ;  the  sign  of  “  the  Two 
Chairmen/’  exists  in  Warwick-street,  Cockspur-street ;  and  on 
Hay- hill ;  and  in  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  is  the  old 
sign  of  “  the  Running  Footman.” 

The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  who  was  buried  at 
Hatfield  in  1835,  always  went  to  court  in  a  sedan-chair ;  and 
at  night  her  carriage  was  known  by  the  flambeaux  of  the  foot¬ 
men.  We  remember  also  to  have  seen  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  and  Madame  Catalani  in  their  sedans. 

Perhaps  the  longest  journey  ever  performed  in  a  sedan  was 
the  Princess  Amelia  being  carried  by  eight  chairmen  from  St. 
James’s  to  Bath,  between  April  13  and  April  19,  1728.  The 
chairmen  were  relieved  in  their  turns,  a  coach  and  six  horses 
attending  to  carry  the  men  when  not  on  service. 

EARLY  COURT-BARBERS. 

Glorieux  comme  un  barbier  is  a  French  saying,  which  Duchat 
imputes  to  the  very  near  contact  of  barbers  with  the  faces  of 
kings  and  great  men.  It  appears  from  Rymer  that  the  king’s 
palace,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  was  surrounded  with  little 
shops,  which  were  to  be  entirely  under  the  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  king’s  barber,  together  with  the  clerk  of  the  ewry. 
As  there  were  then  no  carriages,  and  the  streets  were  very  dirty, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who  went  to  court  were  shaved, 
as  likewise  dressed,  in  these  stalls  or  shops  before  they  appeared 
in  the  royal  presence. 

A  considerable  fee  was  also  given  to  this  barber  for  shaving 
every  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  creation,  as  well  as  40s.  from 
every  baron,  100s.  from  every  earl,  and  101.  from  every  duke, 
on  the  like  occasion. 

THE  barber’s  CHAIR. 

The  Chair  in  a  Barber’s  Shop  was  long  proverbial,  from  its 
capaciousness,  for  accommodating  all  occupants ;  whence  arose 
the  phrase  as  common  as  a  barber's  chair .* 

Plutarch  remarks  that  barbers  are  naturally  a  loquacious 
race;  and  gives  an  anecdote  of  King  Archelaus,  who  stipulated 
with  his  barber  to  shave  him  in  silence.  Not  so,  however, 
have  thought  most  of  barbers’  customers :  the  cithern,  or  lute, 
was  hung  up  in  the  shop,  to  be  played  for  their  diversion;  and 
snapping  his  shears  or  fingers  was  a  barber’s  qualification.  Of 
his  art,  as  practised  of  old,  Lyly  gives  a  curious  sample  in 
these  phrases  of  “  the  elegant  occupation 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  ?  will  you  have  your  beard  like  a 

*  The  Barber’s  Chair  has  lasted  to  our  time  as  the  oracle  of  news;  and 
Douglas  Jerrold  used  wittily  to  note  the  topics  of  the  day  under  the  head  of  the 
Barber’s  Chair,  in  Lloyd's  Weekly  News. 
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spade  or  a  bodkin?  a  penthouse  on  your  upper  lip,  or  an  ally  on  your 
chin  ?  a  low  curie  on  your  head  like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locke  like  a 
spaniell  ?  your  moustachios  sharpe  at  the  ends,  like  shomakers’  aules, 
or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth,  like  goates’  flakes  ?  your  love-locks 
wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ? 

FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER’S  SHOP. 

Formerly  Forfeits  were  enforced  for  certain  breaches  of  con¬ 
duct  in  a  Barber’s  Shop  :  as, 

For  handling  the  razors, 

For  talking  of  cutting  throats , 

For  calling  hair-powder  flour, 

For  meddling  with  any  thing  on  the  shopboard. 

The  custom  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  : 

The  strong  statutes 

Stand,  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  i. 

In  1856,  there  was  hanging  in  a  barber’s  shop  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  a  set  of  rules,  which  the  possessor  mounted  when 
he  was  an  apprentice,  some  fifty  years  previously ;  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  was  in  business  as  a  barber  at  Stratford  at  the  time 
of  Garrick’s  Jubilee  (1769),  frequently  alluded  to  this  list  of 
forfeits  as  being  generally  acknowledged  by  all  the  fraternity  to 
have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  The  old  man  well  remembered 
large  wooden  bowls  for  lathering;  which  bowls  were  placed 
under  the  chin,  a  convenient  niche  having  been  cut  in  the  side 
in  which  the  chin  dropped  and  kept  the  bowl  suspended  during 
the  lathering  operation.  He  used  to  relate  that  some  of  the 
customers  paid  by  the  quarter :  for  these  an  especial  bowl  was 
set  apart,  and  used  only  at  the  time  when  their  shaving-money 
was  due ;  and  inside  this  particular  bowl,  inscribed  in  perfectly 
unmistakable  characters,  were  the  words,  “  Sir,  your  quarter’s 
up  !”  The  following  are  the 

Rules  for  seemly  Behaviour . 

First  come,  first  served — then  come  not  late ; 

And  when  arrived  keep  your  state  : 

For  he  who  from  these  rules  should  swerve, 

Must  pay  the  forfeits — so  observe. 

1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 

Must  keep  his  nook  ;  for  if  he  stirs, 

And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 

A  pint  he  pays  for  every  prick. 

2. 

Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 

A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 
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3. 

Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  curse, 

Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale, 

Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

5. 

Who  will  or  cannot  miss  his  hat 
While  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 

And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay, 

SShall  hence  be  sent  half  trimm’d  away ; 

For  will  he,  nill  he,  if  in  fault, 

He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt. 

But  mark,  who  is  already  in  drink, 

The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 

This  table  of  forfeits  was  published  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  his 
review  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1765;  and  was 
quoted  by  him  from  recollection  of  a  list  he  had  read  many 
years  before,  at  Malton,  or  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

Nares  thinks  these  lines  wear  some  appearance  of  fabrica¬ 
tion  ;  particularly  in  the  mention  of  seven  farthings ,  evidently 
put  as  equivalent  to  a  pint  of  ale,  but  in  reality  the  price  of 
a  pint  of  porter  in  London  when  Dr.  Kenrick  produced  the 
above  lines,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  price  of  a 
pint  of  ale  many  years  previously. 

UNLUCKY  HAIR. 

A  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries ,  No.  20,  N.S.  writes: 
<e  Among  our  peasantry,  it  is  considered  very  unlucky  to  leave 
lying  about,  or  to  throw  away,  any,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of 
human  hair.”  They  therefore  pick  it  up,  sweep  up  the  place 
where  hair  has  been  cut,  and  scrupulously  burn  the  sweeping 
in  the  fire,  saying,  that  if  left  about,  the  birds  would  build 
their  nests  with  the  hair,  a  fatal  thing  for  him  or  her  from 
whose  head  it  had  fallen:  they  say,  if  a pyet  (Anglic^  magpie) 
got  hold  of  it  for  any  such  purpose, — by  no  means  an  unlikely 
circumstance,  considering  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  bird, 
— the  person’s  death  “  within  year  and  day”  was  sure. 

LONG  HAIK  AND  THE  BEARD. 

In  1102,  at  a  council  held  in  London  by  Archbishop  Anselm, 
it  was  enacted  that  those  who  had  Long  Hair  should  be  cropped, 
so  as  to  show  part  of  the  ear  and  the  eyes.  Oderieus  Yitalis 
tells  us  how  Bishop  Serlo,  preaching  before  Henry  I.  and  his 
court,  inveighed  so  successfully  against  the  iniquity  of  long 
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locks,  that  his  audience  saw  the  folly  of  their  ways ;  and  the 
prelate,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  produced  a  pair  of 
scissors  from  his  sleeve,  and  cropped  the  king  and  many  of  his 
courtiers  with  his  own  hand. 

From  Wace  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry  we  find  that  the  Beard 
was  not  worn  by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
though  in  fashion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  And  the  Normans 
continued  their  custom  till  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  monumental  effigy  of  Henry  II.  at  Fontevraud  re¬ 
presents  him  without  either  beard  or  moustache.  “  The  beard,” 
says  Stothard,  “is  painted  and  pencilled  like  a  miniature,  to 
represent  its  being  close  shaven.”  Among  the  English,  how¬ 
ever,  the  beard  was  often  retained,  and  became  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  new  dynasty.  In  1196,  William  Longbeard — “le 
dernier  des  Saxons,”  as  he  is  named  by  M.  Thierry — became 
conspicuous  from  his  opposition  to  the  Norman  rule,  the  in¬ 
veteracy  of  which  was  manifested  to  the  world  by  the  excessive 
length  of  his  beard.  At  this  time,  however,  a  beard  and  mous¬ 
tache  of  moderate  dimensions  were  in  vogue  among  both  races. 
The  effigy  of  Richard  II.  at  Fontevraud,  and  that  of  King  John 
at  Worcester,  offer  good  examples  of  this  change  of  fashion. — 
Hewitt  on  Ancient  Armour. 

THE  FRANKLIN 

of  old  was  a  freeholder  or  yeoman ;  a  man  above  a  vassal  or 
villein,  but  not  a  gentleman.  Still,  the  usage  varied,  as  follows : 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  let  boors  and  franklins  say  it, 
I’ll  swear ’t. —  Winter's  Tale ,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

There  is  a  franklin  in  the  wilds  of  Kent  hath  brought  three  hundred 
marks  with  him  in  gold. — 1  Henry  1  V.  ii.  1. 

Provide  me  presently 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin’s  housewife.  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

In  the  following  a  franklin  seems  to  mean  a  kind  of  waiting 

gentleman,  or  groom  of  the  chambers  : 

But  entered  in  a  spacious  court,  they  see, 
****** 

Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  fair  and  free, 

And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Thus  low  was  the  estimation  of  a  franklin  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times  he  was  a  personage  of  much  more 
dignity,  and  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  from  a  com¬ 
mon  freeholder  by  the  greatness  of  his  possessions.  Chaucer’s 
franlcelein  is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious  gentleman : 
he  was  the  chief  man  at  the  sessions,  and  had  been  sheriff,  and 
frequently  knight  of  the  shire. — Nares’s  Glossary, new  edit.  1858. 
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THE  HAYWARD 

was  the  old  name  for  the  keeper  of  the  cattle  or  common  herd 
of  a  parish  or  village, — from  hag,  a  hedge,  and  ward ;  because 
a  chief  part  of  his  business  was  to  see  that  the  beasts  did  not 
break  down  or  browse  the  hedges.  Puttenham,  iu  his  Art  of 
English  Poetry ,  speaks  of  “  the  shepheards  and  haywards  assem¬ 
blies  and  meetings  when  they  kept  their  cattel  and  heards.” 
Like  other  disused  words,  it  still  remains  in  use  as  a  surname. 
We  have  Hayward’s  Heath ,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Rail¬ 
way. 


FOSTER,  OR  FORSTER. 

This  is  a  contraction  of  Forrester,  in  which  form  it  still 
exists  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  several  times  used  by  Spenser : 

So  where  a  griesly  foster  forth  did  rush.  Faerie  Queene. 

The  word  is  also  found  in  Chaucer,  and  the  romance  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton. 

THE  YEOMANRY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  admirable  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng¬ 
land,  vol.  i.,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  “  once  import¬ 
ant  class 

Our  municipal  privileges,  the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the 
security  of  our  copyholders,  were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  three  most  important  gaurantees  for  the  liberties 
of  England.  In  France,  such  guarantees  were  impossible.  The  real 
division  being  between  those  who  were  noble  and  those  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  for  the  establishment  of  intervening  classes ; 
but  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.  The 
French  have  never  had  anything  answering  to  our  yeomanry;  nor  were 
copyholders  recognised  by  their  laws. 

The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the 
English  yeomanry,  is  an  interesting  subject.  Its  decline  was  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  consummated  by  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  last  age.  Some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  yeoman  freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disap¬ 
pearing,  not  in  consequence  of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  but  simply  by  the  general  march  of  affairs  ;  society  doing 
away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires. 

A  Yeoman,  in  legal  definition,  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of 
forty  shillings  by  the  year;  who  was  anciently  thereby  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries,  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any 
other  act  where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  jorobus  et  legalis 
homo . 
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MARRIAGE  CELEBRATIONS. 

When  a  man  and  his  wife  have  been  married  in  Germany- 
fifty  years,  there  is  a  sort  of  second  marriage  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  festivity.  And  in  Holland,  after  a  man  and  his 
wife  have  been  married  twenty-five  years,  there  is  a  solemnity 
which  is  called  a  Silver  Marriage;  after  fifty,  it  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  Golden  Marriage. 

A  RACE  FOR  A  MARRIAGE. 

There  is  a  custom  in  this  barbarous  country  (Derbyshire), 
says  Burton,  in  his  Admirable  Curiosities ,  10th  edit.,  1737,  that 
it  is  death  to  marry  a  maid  without  her  friends’  consent;  so 
that  if  any  man  have  affection  for  a  maid,  a  day  is  appointed 
for  both  their  friends  to  meet,  and  see  the  young  couple  run  a 
race.  The  maid  hath  the  advantage  of  starting,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  race,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  except  she  be  willing, 
ever  to  be  overtaken :  if  the  maid  outrun  him,  he  must  never 
make  any  further  motion  to  her,  under  a  penalty ;  but  if  she 
have  any  affection  for  him,  though  she  at  first  run  hard  to  try 
his  love,  yet  she  proceeds  to  stumble  and  halt,  so  that  he  may 
overtake  her. 

“  THE  SCRATCH-CRADLE.” 

The  Cratch  is  a  manger,  particularly  that  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  laid ;  and  the  word  is  still  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  that  particular  sense : 

The  sun  reduced  the  solemnised  day 
On  which,  a  King  laid  in  a  cratch  to  find, 

Three  kings  did  come  conducted  from  the  east. 

Fanshaw’s  Lusiad. 

There  in  a  cratch  a  jewell  was  brought  forth, 

More  than  ten  thousand  thousand  worlds  in  worth. 

Taylor’s  Worses,  1630. 

This  opens  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  childish  game  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  Scratch- cradle,  which  consists  in  winding  pack¬ 
thread  double  round  the  hands  into  a  rude  representation  of 
a  manger,  which  is  taken  off  by  the  other  player  on  his  hands 
so  as  to  assume  a  new  form,  and  thus  alternately  for  several 
times,  always  changing  the  appearance.  The  art  consists  in 
making  the  right  changes.  But  it  clearly  meant,  originally, 
the  cratch-cradle, — the  manger  that  held  the  Holy  Infant  as  a 
cradle. — Hares’s  Glossary. 

WEDDING  CUSTOMS. 

The  principal  customs  observed  at  Weddings,  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  are  curiously  collected  in  the  following  passage 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady : 

Believe  me,  if  my  wedding  smock  were  on, 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  giv’n,  the  license  come, 

Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp’d,  and  all 
The  hippoci-as  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off, 

Were  these  two  arms  incompass’d  with  the  hands 
Of  bachelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church, 

Were  my  feet  at  the  door — were  “I  John”  said,* 

If  J ohn  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 

I  would  not  wed  that  year. 

APOSTLE  AND  OTHER  SPOONS. 

Spoons  of  silver,  sometimes  gilt,  the  handle  of  each  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  were  named  Apostle  Spoons 
— a  set  being  twelve.  They  were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors 
at  christenings ;  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  our 
silversmiths,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  the  above  custom,  that,  when  Cranmer  professes  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  sponsor  to  the  young  princess,  the  king  replies, 
u  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you’d  spare  your  spoons”  (Henry  VIII. 
act  v.  sc.  2).  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  has,  “  And 
all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  apostle  spoons.” 

HEDGEHOG  SUPERSTITIONS. 

One  cause  of  the  superstitions  attached  to  the  Hedgehog  is 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare 
in  Macbeth ,  where  the  witches  round  the  caldron  say : 

Twice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mew’d, 

Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd,  &c. 

The  sound  of  its  voice  is  that  of  a  person  snoring,  or  breathing 
very  hard;  and,  as  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  might  be 
mistaken  by  the  fearful  and  superstitious  for  the  moaning  of  a 
disturbed  spirit. — Notes  and  Queries,  2d  S.,  No.  103. 

THE  HARE — ITS  MELANCHOLY  AND  OMENS. 

A  Hare  was  formerly  esteemed  a  melancholy  animal,  proba¬ 
bly  from  her  solitary  sitting  in  her  form ;  and  thence,  in  the 
fanciful  physics  of  the  time,  its  flesh  was  supposed  to  engen¬ 
der  melancholy.  It  was  not  eaten  by  the  Britons,  in  Caesar’s 
time.  It  was  not  only  in  England  that  the  hare  had  this  cha¬ 
racter;  La  Fontaine  calls  it  “le  melancolique  animal.” 

Prince  Henry  tells  Falstaff  that  he  is  melancholy  as  a 
hare  (1  Henry  IV.  i.  2).  In  the  old  play  of  the  White  Devil 
occurs 

*  Namely,  “I  Jolxn  take  thee  Mary,”  in  the  marriage-service. 
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Like  your  poor  melancholy  hare, 

Feed  after  midnight. 

Drayton  sings : 

The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and  briers. 

An  old  medical  writer  says  :  4  4  hare  fleshe  engendreth  melan¬ 
choly  bloudde,”  and  44  more  melancholy  than  any  other,  as 
Galen  sayth.”  This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift’s  time  : 
in  his  Polite  Conversation ,  Lady  Answerall,  being  asked  to  eat 
hare,  replies:  44  No,  madam;  they  say,  ’tis melancholy  meat.” 

But  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares  was  that  they  annu¬ 
ally  changed  their  sex,  which  was  countenanced  by  respectable 
ancient  authorities,  and  not  denied  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  with 
so  much  decision  as  might  be  expected.  Fletcher,  in  his  Gentle 
Shepherd,  alludes  to 

Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  hare  crossing  a  person’s 
way  was  supposed  to  disorder  his  senses ;  the  ground  of  which 
conceit,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  44  was  no  greater  than  this, 
that  a  fearful  animal  passing  by  us  portended  unto  us  some¬ 
thing  to  be  feared;”  but  Wren  illustrates  it  more  practically: 
44  when  a  hare  crosse th  us,  wee  thinke  itt  ill  lucke  shee  should 
soe  neerly  escape  us,  and  we  had  not  a  dog  as  neere  to  catch 
her.” 

The  hare  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  so  fearful,  that  it 
never  closed  its  eyes,  even  in  sleep.  Chapman  has  drawn  from 
this  notion  a  fine  epithet  in  his  Epicedium  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry : 

Relentless  Rigor,  and  Confusion  faint, 

Frantic  Distemper,  and  hare-eyed  Unrest. 

Thomson  has  this  line  upon  hare-hunting  : 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o’er  the  timid  hare. 

The  bone  of  a  hare’s  foot  was  considered  to  be  a  remedy 
against  the  cramp  : 

The  bone  of  a  haires  foote  closed  in  a  ring,  * 

Will  drive  away  the  cramp  whenas  it  doth  wing. 

Withal’s  Dictionarie,  1608. 

To  hare  was  also  the  same  as  to  hurry,  to  harass,  or  scare. 
Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Tale  of  a  Tub: 

Hare  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  five  wits 

And  seven  senses. 


Jew’s  eye. 

The  extortions  to  which  Jews  in  England  were  subject  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  thirteenth  century  exposed  them  to  cruel, 
mutilations,  as  drawing  their  teeth  if  they  refused  to  pay  the 
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sums  demanded  of  them.  The  threat  of  losing  an  eye  would 
have  a  still  more  powerful  effect :  hence  the  high  value  of  a 
J ew’s  Eye.  The  allusion  was  familiar  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare : 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess’  eye. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

JEWS’  BEE  AD. 

In  the  Plantarium  of  Cowley  we  find  it  noted  that  “  in  old 
time  the  seed  of  the  white  poppy,  parched,  was  served  up  as  a 
dessert.  ”  By  this  we  are  reminded  that  white-poppy  seeds  are 
eaten  to  this  day,  upon  bread  made  exclusively  for  Jews.  The 
“  twist”  bread  is  generally  so  prepared,  by  brushing  over  the 
outside  upper  crust  with  egg,  and  sprinkling  upon  it  the  seeds. 

JEWISH  MAEEIAGES. 

The  night  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  is  called 
the  “watch  night,”  and  is  kept  as  such  by  the  family  of  the 
bride  and  the  maidens  who  attend  her  on  the  occasion.  If  the 
bridegroom’s  residence  be  at  a  distance  from  that  of  the  bride, 
he  usually  arrives  some  time  in  the  course  of  this  night,  or  very 
early  in  the  morning.  The  bridemaids  watch  anxiously  for  his 
arrival ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  apprised  of  his  approach  by 
the  joyful  shout  set  up  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  family 
who  have  been  on  the  look-out  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
him,  “The  bridegroom  cometh  !”  they  go  forth  to  meet  him. 
The  precision  with  which  this  answers  to  the  parable  in  the 
25th  chapter  of  Matthew’s  gospel  scarcely  requires  pointing 
out:  “While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and 
slept.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  great  cry  made,  Behold 
the  bridegroom  cometh  :  go  ye  out  to  meet  him”  {Matt.  xxv. 
5,  6). — R.  H.  Herschell. 

THE  TWELFTH-NIGHT  BEAN. 

The  old  method  of  choosing  King  and  Queen  on  Twelfth 
Night  was  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  had  their  roi  de  la 
feve  on  the  same  occasion.  A  bean  and  pea  were  mixed  up  in 
the  composition  of  the  cake  ;  they  who  found  these  in  their 
portions  of  the  cake  were  constituted  king  and  queen  for  the 
evening : 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes, 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 

Where  beane ’s  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Besides,  we  must  know, 

The  pea  also 

Must  revell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

Herrick’s  Hesperides. 
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This  chance  of  king  and  queen  led  to  the  Twelfth-Night 
characters,  of  which  there  were  so  many  that  each  of  the  party 
might  draw  one.  John  Britton  claims  to  have  introduced  these 
characters,  in  1799,  when  they  “led  the  way  to  a  custom  which 
annually  led  to  an  extensive  trade”  (. Autobiography ,  p.  129). 
These  were  letter-press  characters  ;  next  year  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  prints  of  the  personages,  by  Cruikshank  (father  of  the 
inimitable  George),  all  comic. 

ST.  AGNES’  EVE. 

To  fast  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  Jan.  21,  using 
certain  ceremonies,  was  esteemed  a  certain  way  for  maids  to 
dream  of  their  future  husbands  : 

As  on  sweet  St,  Agnes’  night, 

Please  you  with  the  promised  sight, 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Aubrey  has  this  account  of  the  ceremony :  “  Upon  St.  Agnes’ 
night  you  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after 
another,  saying  a  Paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve ; 
and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry.” 

One  of  Keats’s  most  graceful  and  picturesque  poems  is  the 
“  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.” 

FIG  SUNDAY. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  certain  parts  of  England,  with  rich  and  poor,  to  eat 
figs,  whence  the  day  is  termed  Fig  Sunday.  The  observance 
appears  to  be  local.  Miss  Baker,  in  her  Northamptonshire  Glos¬ 
sary ,  1854,  states,  that  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  above  day 
“  the  market  at  Northampton  is  abundantly  supplied  with  figs, 
and  there  are  more  purchased  at  this  time  than  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  ;  even  the  charity-children  in  some  places  are 
regaled  with  them.”  Hone,  in  his  Year-book ,  states  that  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  for  the  inhabitants  to  eat  figs  on  this 
day  at  Kempton  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  also  keep  wassail, 
and  make  merry.  We  remember  the  observance  as  common  in 
our  school-days,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  our  Saviour’s  desire  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  on  his  way  from  Bethany,  after  his  trium¬ 
phant  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  on  the  Monday  following. 

GOOD  FRIDAY - CRAMP  RINGS. 

Hospinian  tells  us  that  the  kings  of  England  had  a  custom 
of  hallowing  rings  with  much  ceremony  on  Good  Friday,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  a  ring  preserved  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  believed  to  have  great  efficacy  against  the  cramp 
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and  falling  sickness  when  touched  by  those  who  were  afflicted 
with  either  of  these  disorders.  This  ring  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  King  Edward  (probably  the  Confessor)  by  some 
persons  coming  from  Jerusalem.  Lord  Berners,  when  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Charles  V.,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  from  Saragoga, 
June  21, 1518,  says  :  “If  your  grace  remember  me  with  some 
Crampe  Rings ,  ye  shall  do  a  thing  much  looked  for ;  and  I  trust 
to  bestow  them  well  with  God’s  grace,”  <fcc.  {Harleian  Ms.) 
We  have  known  rings  made  of  jet  sold  as  remedies  for  cramp. 

THE  PASCHAL  LIGHT. 

This  was  an  enormously  thick  wax-candle,  which  was  lighted 
on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day ;  the  wax  itself  being  curiously 
adorned  with  grains  of  incense,  and  inscribed  with  the  epact, 
dominical  letter,  &c.;  also  the  names  of  the  reigning  pope, 
king,  and  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  date  of  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  church. — Hart’s  Ecclesiastical  Records ,  &c. 

EGGS  AT  EASTEE. 

Pasch  Eggs,  that  is,  Easter  Eggs,  from  Pascha ,  the  Passover, 
have  been  given  in  many  countries  as  a  sacred  observance  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  prevailed  among  our  ancestors  before  the 
Reformation.  The  egg  was  doubtless  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Resurrection.  It  was  usually  coloured  for  the  purpose, 
yellow,  red,  or  blue.  These  eggs  were  blessed  by  the  priests 
in  this  form  :  “  Bless,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  crea¬ 
ture  of  eggs ;  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to 
thy  faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  thee  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,”  &c.  Thus  Egg  Satur¬ 
day  concluded  the  eating  of  eggs  before  the  fasting  of  Lent, 
and  Easter  Day  began  it  again.  There  is  extant  a  curious  book 
of  emblems  (1672),  adorned  with  one  hundred  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ings  of  eggs,  with  devices  within  them. 

SAINT  BARNABAS’  DAY. 

Saint  Barnabas,  after  a  life  spent  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
suffered  many  torments,  and  was  starved  to  death.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  found  near  the  city  of  Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew  laid  on  them. 

Saint  Barnabas  Day  (June  11)  was  anciently  a  great  feast 
among  the  English  people.  The  almost  nightless  day  of  the 
solstitial  season,  already  begun,  was  sung  in  the  old  popular 
distich : 

Bamaby  bright,  Barnaby  bright, 

The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 
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This  was  literally  the  longest  day  according  to  the  old  style 
a  century  and  more  ago  ;  and  now  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  its  length,  being  so  near  the  summer  solstice.  This  day  is 
Solstitialis  in  the  Ephemeris  of  Nature.  Great  bonfires  used  to 
be  lighted  this  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  eve  of  St.  J ohn  the 
Baptist.  Garlands  of  roses,  of  lavender,  of  rosemary,  and  of 
woodroof,  were  also  worn  and  used  to  decorate  the  churches  on 
St.  Barnabas’  Bay,  as  we  find  by  many  old  entries  and  church- 
books  ;  and  they  were  often  paid  for  by  the  parish. 

This  Saint’s  Bay  is  annually  observed  at  the  College  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Pimlico ;  when  the  school-children  are  feasted,  and 
the  schools  are  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  The  church, 
with  its  painted  windows,  decorated  oak  roof,  rood,  corona, 
&c.,  is  also  richly  dight  with  flowers  and  evergreens  in  honour 
of  the  patron  saint. 

One  of  the  favourite  flowers  on  this  festival  was  woodroof ; 
and  we  find  entries  of  money  paid  for  it  on  St.  Barnabas’  Bay 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IY.  Gerard  has  the  following : 

Woodroofe  Asperula  hath  many  and  square  stalkes  full  ofjoynts, 
and  at  every  knot  or  joynt  seven  or  eight  long  narrow  leaves,  set  round 
about  like  a  star  or  the  rowell  of  a  spurre.  The  flowers  grow  at  the 
top  of  the  stems,  of  a  white  colour  and  a  very  sweet  smell,  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  herbe  ;  which  being  made  up  into  garlands  on  bundles,  and  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  houses  in  the  heat  of  summer,  doth  very  well  attemper  the 
aire,  code  and  make  fi-esh  the  place,  to  the  delight  and  comfort  of  such 
as  are  therein.  .  .  .  Woodrooffe  is  reported  to  be  put  into  wine  to  make 
a  man  merry,  and  to  be  good  for  the  heart  and  liver. — Herb  all,  p.  1124. 

MARTLEMAS 

is  a  corruption  of  Martin-mass,  that  is,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin, 
which  falls  on  the  11th  of  November.  FalstafF  is  jocularly  called 
Martlemas,  being  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  the  year  is  at  this 
season.  This  was  the  customary  time  for  hanging  up  provi¬ 
sions  to  dry  which  had  been  salted  for  winter ;  as  our  ancestors 
lived  chiefly  upon  salted  meat  in  the  spring,  the  winter-fed 
cattle  not  being  fit  for  use.  So  Tusser  : 

For  Easter,  at  Martlemas  hang  up  a  beefe  : 

With  that  and  the  like,  yer  (ere)  grass  beefe  come  in. 

Thy  folke  shall  look  cheerely  when  others  look  thin. 

November. 

At  this  feast  it  was  common  to  sell  rings  of  copper-gilt, 
which  were  given  as  fairings,  or  love-tokens. 

THE  bellman’s  VERSES. 

Part  of  the  office  of  this  guardian  of  the  night  was  to  bless 
the  sleepers  whose  door  he  passed,  which  was  often  done  in 
verse.  Hence  these  lines  of  Herrick  : 
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The  Bellman. 

From  noise  of  scarafires  rest  ye  free, 

From  murders  benedicite. 

From  all  mischances,  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night, 

Mercie  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  from  ye  while  ye  sleep. 

Past  one  o’clock,  and  almost  two, 

My  masters  all,  good-day  to  you. 

Thus  Milton  : 

The  belman’s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harme. — Penseroso. 
Hence  the  printed  sheet  of  Bellman’s  Verses  at  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

In  the  very  interesting  collection  of  London  Antiquities 
formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  specimens  of  “  Thrift- boxes  ;  small  and  wide  bot¬ 
tles  with  imitation  stoppers,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  height, 
of  thin  clay,  the  upper  part  covered  with  a  green  glaze.  On  the 
side  is  a  slit  for  the  introduction  of  money,  of  which  they  were 
intended  as  the  depositories and  as  the  small  presents  were 
collected  at  Christmas  in  these  money-pots,  they  were  called 
“  Christmas-boxes,”  and  thus  gave  name  to  the  present  itself. 
These  pots  were  doubtless  of  early  origin ;  for  we  find  analo¬ 
gous  objects  of  the  Roman  period.  (See  Caylus ,  Recueil  d'Anti- 
quites.) 

In  the  English  Usurer,  1634,  the  author,  speaking  of  the 
usurer  and  swine,  says  : 

Both  with,  the  Christmas-boxe  may  well  comply  ; 

It  nothing  yields  till  broke. 

Humphrey  Browne,  in  his  Map  of  the  Microcosme ,  1642,  says  : 
(t  A  covetous  wretch,  he  doth  exceed  in  receiving,  but  is  very 
deficient  in  giving  ;  like  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices,  apt  to  take  in  money,  but  he  restores  none  till  he 
be  broken,  like  a  potter’s  vessel!,  into  many  shares.”  And  in 
Mason’s  Handful  of  Essaies,  1621,  we  find:  “  Like  a  swine, 
never  good  till  his  death  ;  as  an  apprentice' s  box  of  earth,  apt  he 
is  to  take  all,  but  to  restore  none  till  hee  be  broken.” — Halli- 
welVs  edit.  vol.  i.;  quoted  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  catalogue. 

A  gilt  Nutmeg  was  formerly  a  common  gift  at  Christmas, 
or  festive  times.  Mars  gives  Hector  “  a  gilt  nutmeg”  in  Love's 
Labour  ’ s  lost. 

(For  other  Anniversary  Customs  and  Observances,  see  “The  Calen¬ 
dar,”  in  Things  not,  generally  Known,  First  Series,  pp.  148-160.) 
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THE  DINNER-HOUR. 

The  proper  Hour  for  Dinner  is  laid  down  by  Thomas  Cogan,  a 
physician,  in  a  book  entitled  the  Haven  of  Health ,  printed  in 
J584,  as  follows  : 

When  foure  houres  bee  past  after  breakfast,  a  man  may  safely  take 
his  dinner ;  and  the  most  convenient  time  for  dinner  is  about  eleven  of 
the  clocke  before  noone.  The  usuall  time  for  dinner  in  the  universities 
is  at  eleaven,  or  elsewhere  about  noon. 

Grace  at  meat  was  often  said  in  metre  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens  there  is  an  instance  of 
a  metrical  grace  said  by  Apemantus,  act  i.  sc.  2.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  metrical  graces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Primers ;  but 
Archdeacon  blares  could  not  meet  with  them. 

TOOTH-PICKS. 

The  employment  of  Tooth-picks  is  very  ancient.  In  the 
12th  volume  of  Mr.  Grote’s  able  History  of  Greece ,  p.  608,  we 
find  that  Agathocles,  “among  the  worst  of  Greeks,”  was  poi¬ 
soned  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill,  handed  to  him  for  clean¬ 
ing  his  teeth  after  dinner.  Mr.  Grote’s  authority  is  Diodorus, 
xxi.  Fragm.  12,  pp.  276-278. 

Tooth-picks  were  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 
Martial  tells  us  those  made  of  a  chip  of  mastic  wood  ( lentiscus ) 
are  the  best ;  but  that  if  you  run  short  of  such  timber,  a  quill 
will  serve  your  purpose ;  and  he  ridicules  an  old  fop,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  digging  away  at  his  gums  with  his  polished 
lentiscus ,  though  he  had  not  a  tooth  left  in  his  head. 

Tooth-picks  occur  early  of  silver ;  but  pieces  of  wood,  or  of 
feathers  with  a  red  end  (as  quills  in  our  day),  were  most  usual. 
The  tooth-pick  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  toth-gare. 

The  old  name  was  Pick-tooth :  it  was  imported  by  travellers 
from  Italy  and  France,  and  the  using  of  it  was  long  deemed 
an  affected  mark  of  gentility.  It  was  worn  as  a  trophy  in  the 
hat;  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  describes  a  courtier,  the  pink  of 
fashion,  “  with  a  pick-tooth  in  his  hat.”  Bishop  Earle  says  of 
an  idle  gallant,  ‘  ‘  his  pick-tooth  bears  a  great  part  in  his  dis¬ 
course.”  Magnetic  tooth-picks  were  made  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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A  tooth-drawer  of  old  was  frequently  called  Kind-heart :  it 
seems  that  he  wore  a  particular  costume  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  he  is  described  as  wearing  his  hat  buttoned  up  on 
one  side,  and  a  feather  therein. 

This  old  Remedy  for  Toothache  will  be  found  in  the  Pathway 
to  Health  :  Take  vinegar  and  mustard,  powder  of  pepper,  pelli- 
tory  of  Spain,  and  the  curnell  of  a  nut-gall,  and  boil  them  all 
together,  and  put  it  into  the  hollow  tooth. 

THE  BANQUET,  OE  DESSEET. 

The  Banquet  of  old  was  not,  as  now,  a  dinner,  but  the  Des¬ 
sert,  and  was  usually  placed  in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  they  had  dined.  Massinger  has  : 

We’ll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  musick 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here. 

“The  common  place  of  banqueting,  or  eating  the  dessert,”  Gif¬ 
ford  says,  “was  the  garden-house,  or  arbour,  with  which  almost 
every  dwelling  was  furnished.”  To  this  Shallow  alludes  thus  : 

Now  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where  in  an  arbour  we  will  eat 
a  last  year’s  pippin  of  mine  own  grafting. — 2  Hen.  I V. 

Evelyn  used  the  word  in  this  sense  so  late  as  in  1685  : 

The  banquet  (dessert)  was  twelve  vast  chargers  piled  up  so  high 
that  those  who  sat  one  against  another  could  hardly  see  each  other. — 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 

The  banqueting-house  built  for  Queen  Anne,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Kensington  Palace,  in  1705,  is  a  still  later  instance. 
This  was  occasionally  fitted  up  for  fites  d  la  Watteau;  but  when 
the  court  quitted  Kensington,  Queen  Anne’s  building  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  orangery  and  greenhouse. 

ABOVE  OE  BELOW  THE  SALT. 

At  the  tables  of  our  ancestors  a  large  salt-cellar  was  usually 
set  at  about  the  middle  of  a  long  table ;  the  places  above 
which  were  assigned  to  guests  of  more  distinction ;  those  be¬ 
low  to  dependents,  inferiors,  and  poor  relations.  Hence  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  an  insolent  coxcomb,  that  “  his  fashion  • 
is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes. 
He  never  drinks  below  the  salt”  (Ben  Jonson’s  Cynthia's  Revels , 
act  ii.  sc.  2)  :  that  is  to  say,  not  to  any  one  who  sits  below  it. 
Hence  also  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  servile  chaplain, 

that  be  do,  on  no  default, 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. — Hall’s  Satires. 

This  phrase  probably  applied  only  when  the  company  sat 
on  both  sides  of  a  long  table,  the  salt  marking  the  dais  of  the 
board. 
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“It  argues  little  for  the  delicacy  of  our  ancestors,”  says  Mr. 
Gifford,  “that  they  should  have  admitted  of  such  distinctions 
at  their  board  ;  but,  in  truth,  they  seem  to  have  placed  their 
guests  below  the  salt  for  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  mortify¬ 
ing  them.” 

But  what  can  be  said  for  the  early  law  of  Canute,  by  which 
a  person  sitting  out  of  his  proper  place  was  to  be  pelted  from 
it  by  bones,  at  the  will  of  the  company,  without  the  privilege 
of  taking  offence ! 


THE  SEWER. 

This  was  the  officer  who  set  and  removed  the  dishes  at  a 
feast ;  probably  from  ecuyer.  The  word  is  used  by  Milton  and 
Dryden.  The  inferior  servants  carried  the  dishes;  the  sewer 
placed  them  on  the  table,  and  took  them  off.  It  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sewer  also  to  bring  water  for  the  hands  of  the 
guests  :  hence  he  bore  a  towel  as  the  mark  of  his  office. 


RUSHES  STREWED  IN  ROOMS. 

Before  the  luxury  of  carpets  was  introduced  into  England, 
it  was  common  to  strew  green  rushes  on  the  floors,  or  in  the 
way  where  processions  were  to  pass.  Even  in  the  palaces  of 
royalty,  the  floors  were  generally  strewed  with  rushes  and  straw, 
sometimes  mixed  with  sweet  herbs.  In  the  Household  Roll  of 
Edward  II.  is  an  entry  of  money  paid  for  sending  from  York  to 
Newcastle,  to  procure  straw  for  the  king’s  chamber. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  procession  is  com¬ 
ing,  the  grooms  cry,  “  More  rushes,  more  rushes !” — 2  Henry  IV. 
act  v.  sc.  5.  Thus  also  at  a  wedding  : 

Full  many  maids,  clad  in  their  best  array, 

In  honour  of  the  bride,  come  with  their  flaskets 
Fill’d  full  with  flowers  ;  others  in  wicker  baskets 
Bring  from  the  marsh  rushes  to  o’erspread 
The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Browne’s  Brit.  Pastorals. 


TURKEY  CARPETS. 

An  illustration  of  the  early  traffic  of  the  Gresham  family 
with  the  Levant  is  supplied  by  the  will  of  Lady  Gresham  (Sir 
John’s  sister-in-law),  where  particular  mention  is  made  of  her 
“Turkey  carpets;”  a  great  luxury  for  a  private  individual  in 
an  age  when  rushes  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  court. 
The  cost  of  these  carpets  must  have  been  great ;  for  in  1602,  a 
Turkey  carpet  sixteen  feet  long  cost  27£,  equivalent  to  nearly 
200L  at  the  present  day. 
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THE  ORDINARY. 

A  public  dinner,  where  each  person  pays  his  share,  is  not 
unknown  in  these  days  ;  but  was  formerly  the  resort  of  a  much 
higher  class.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ordinaries  were 
the  lounging-places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  the  fantastic  gallants 
who  herded  together.  Ordinaries  were  the  exchange  for  news,  the  echo- 
ing-places  for  all  sorts  of  town-talk  :  there  they  might  hear  of  the  last 
new  play  and  poem,  and  the  last  fresh  widow  sighing  for  some  knight  to 
make  her  a  lady.  These  resorts  were  attended  also  to  save  the  charges 
of  housekeeping. 

But  a  more  striking  feature  in  these  ordinaries  showed  itself  as 
soon  as  the  voyder  had  cleared  the  table.  Then  began  the  shuffling  and 
cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattling  on  the  other.  The  ordinary,  in 
fact,  was  a  gambling- house. — D’israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii. 

Ordinaries  are  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contempo¬ 
rary  dramatists.  It  was  part  of  fashionable  education  for  gal¬ 
lants  to  eat  their  way  at  an  ordinary.  In  1608,  a  common  price 
for  a  genteel  ordinary  was  2s. ;  some  ordinaries  were  Is.  6d., 
others  dearer,  as  “the  ten-crown  ordinary.”  And  in  Clitus’s 
Whims  we  read :  “  The  ordinarie  is  his  (the  gamester’s)  oratorie, 
where  he  preyes  upon  the  countrey  gull  to  feede  himselfe.” 

Keepers  of  ordinary-tables  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
other  victuallers  ;  and  in  1620  they  had  to  enter  into  bonds 
and  sureties  that  they  would  not  “  dress  any  flesh  in  their 
houses  in  the  Lent-time  for  any  respect,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  eat 
there.” 

Locket’s  (on  the  site  of  Drummond’s  banking-house  at 
Charing  Cross)  was  a  famous  ordinary,  which  survived  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne;  for  Lord  Foppington,  in  Vanbrugh’s  Re¬ 
lapse,  1708,  tells  us  that  at  Locket’s  they  “  shall  compose  you 
a  dish  no  bigger  than  a  saucer  shall  come  to  fifty  shillings.” 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  one  of  her  prologues,  says  : 

At  Locket’s,  Brown’s,  and  at  Pontack’s  inquire 
What  modish  kickshaws  the  wise  beaux  desire. 

What  fam’d  ragouts,  what  new-invented  salad. 

Has  best  pretensions  to  regale  the  palate. 

ALE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ale  being  the  olden  drink  of  England,  much  of  it  was  con¬ 
sumed  at  its  rural  festivals,  to  which  it  in  part  gave  name. 
Thus  there  were  bride-ales,  church-ales,  clerk-ales,  give-ales, 
lamb-ales,  leet-ales,  Midsummer-ales,  Scot-ales,  Whitsun-ales, 
and  several  more.  Nares  emphatically  says,  “  Other  etymolo¬ 
gies  have  been  attempted,  but  this  is  the  most  natural  and  most 
probable.” 

Ale  is  read  in  the  old  dramatists  for  alehouse :  thus,  in  Tho¬ 
mas  Lord  Cromwell:  i(  Oh,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney, 
at  the  ale  there.” 
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Aleberry  consisted  of  ale  boiled  with  spice  and  sugar  and 
sops  of  bread.  Alecie  signified  being  drunk  with  ale ;  a  word 
coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy ,  which  is  being  under  lunar 
influence. 

Ale-conner  was  an  ale-taster,  an  officer  appointed  in  every 
court-leet,  to  look  to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and 
beer.  Thus,  in  an  account  of  the  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
we  read  of  Captain  Cox,  who  was  of  such  credit  and  trust  that 
he  had  been  chosen  ale-conner  many  a  year  when  his  betters 
had  stood  by ;  “  and  ever  quitted  himself  with  such  estimation, 
as  yet,  to  taste  of  a  cup  of  nippitate,  his  judgment  will  be 
taken  above  the  best  in  the  parish,  be  his  noze  near  so  read.” 

Ale-cost  was  the  herb  balsamita  vulgaris ,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  put  into  ale  as  an  aromatic  bitter ;  “  as  also  into  the 
barrels  and  stands,  amongst  those  herbes  wherewith  they  do 
make  sage-ale.  ” — Gerard. 

Ale-draper  was  a  humorous  term  for  the  keeper  of  an  ale¬ 
house. 

Ale-knight  was  a  haunter  of  alehouses — a  tippler  : 

Come,  all  you  brave  wights 
That  are  dubb’d  ale-knights. 

Now  set  out  your  sieves  in  fight ; 

And  let  them  that  crack 
In  the  praises  of  sack 

Know  malt  is  of  mickle  might. 

Wits’  Recreations,  1564. 

Ale-stake  was  a  stake  set  up  for  a  sign  at  the  door  of  an  ale¬ 
house. 

Ale-stanbearer  is  described  in  Nomenclator,  1585,  as  a  porter 
that  carries  burdens  (as  a  barrel)  with  slings,  “  as  we  see 
brewers  doe,  when  they  laye  beere  into  the  seller which  de¬ 
scribes  the  mode  now  in  use  as  it  was  three  centuries  since. 

Single  Ale,  Single  Drink,  or  Single  Beer,  were  all  terms  for 
Small  Beer  ;  as  Double  Beer  for  Strong.  Single  Broth  is  another 
old  name  for  Small  Beer.  A  cup  of  Six  was  a  cup  of  beer  sold 
at  Six  Shillings  the  barrel,  the  price  of  Small  Beer. 

THE  SCOTCH  WHIGS  AND  SMALL  BEEK. 

The  nickname  of  Whig,  as  applied  to  a  party,  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  Whig,  a  thin  liquor  made  from  whey  ; — from  hwceg , 
whey  (Saxon),  which  was  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  small  beer.  Bishop  Burnet,  however,  derives  the  name 
from  Whiggamoor,  a  cattle-driver  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
by  contraction  whigg.  His  opinion  as  a  Scotchman  (says  Nares) 
must  have  more  weight,  because  the  name  had  been  applied  to 
the  Scotch  fanatics,  before  it  was  taken  up  as  a  term  of  ridicule 
against  the  country  party  in  England,  which  was  about  1680. 
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Nor  does  there  appear  much  propriety  in  applying  the  name  of 
a  liquor  not  much  in  use  to  a  party,  which  the  Scotch  Whigs 
were  of  themselves,  and  at  one  time  a  formidable  one.  Wood- 
row,,  the  Scottish  historian,  inclines  to  the  “small-beer”  deriva¬ 
tion  ;  but  Nares  favours  Burnet’s  opinion.  (See  “  Whig  and 
Tory,”  in  Things  not  generally  Known ,  First  Series,  p.  187.) 

OLDEN  CIDER-MAKING. 

In  1657,  Dr.  John  Beale,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
wrote  a  curious  account  of  making  Cider  in  those  days  in  Here¬ 
fordshire.  He  says : 

“  Crabs  and  wild  pears,  such  as  grow  in  the  wildest  and  barren  cliffs 
and  on  hills,  make  the  richest,  strongest,  the  most  pleasant,  and  lasting 
wines  that  England  yet  yields,  or  is  ever  likely  to  yield.  I  have  so  well 
proved  it  already  by  so  many  hundred  experiments  in  Herefordshire, 
that  wise  men  tell  me  that  these  parts  of  England  are  some  hundred 

thousand  pounds  sterling  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of  it . The 

Bromsbury  crab  and  the  Barland  pear,  and  the  soft  crab  and  white  or 
red  horse  pear,  excel  them  and  all  others  known  or  spoken  of  in  other 
counties.”  Of  the  red-horse  pear  of  Felton  or  Longland  he  says,  “that  it 
has  pleasant  masculine  rigour.”  Of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  he  observes : 
“  Such  is  the  effect  which  the  austerity  has  on  the  mouth  on  tasting  the 
liquor,  that  the  rustics  declare  it  as  if  the  roof  of  the  mouth  were  tiled 
away ;  and  that  neither  man  nor  beast  care  to  touch  one  of  these  pears, 
though  ever  so  ripe.”  Of  the  pear  called  rinny  winter  pear,  which  grows 
about  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  he  observes  that  “  it  is  of  no  use  but  for 
cider ;  and  if  a  thief  steal  it,  he  would  incur  a  speedy  vengeance,  it 
being  a  furious  purger ;  but  being  joined  with  well-chosen  crabs,  and 
reserved  to  a  due  maturity,  becomes  richer  than  good  French  wine  ;  but 
if  drunk  before  the  time,  it  stupefies  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  assaults  the 
brain,  and  purges  more  violently  than  a  Galenist.” 

Of  the  quality  of  the  liquor  he  says :  “According  as  it  is  managed,  it 
proves  strong  Rhenish,  Barrack,  yea,  pleasant  Canary,  sugared  of  itself, 
or  as  rough  as  the  fiercest  Greek  wine,  opening  or  binding,  holding  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  years,  so  that  no  mortal  can  say  yet  at  what  age  it 
is  past  the  best.  This  we  can  say,  that  we  have  kept  it  until  it  burn 
as  quickly  as  sack,  draws  the  flame  like  naphtha,  and  fires  the  stomach 
like  aqua  vitoe.” 


THE  POSSET 

was  a  drink  composed  of  hot  milk,  curdled  by  some  strong 
infusion,  which  was  much  in  favour  with  our  ancestors,  both  as 
luxury  and  medicine.  All  the  guards  that  attended  the  king  in 
Macbeth  seem  to  have  had  their  possets  ;  for  Macbeth  says,  “  I 
have  drugged  their  possets.”  In  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady ,  two 
of  the  characters  take  a  posset  on  the  stage  before  they  retire  to 
rest.  The  Sack  Posset  was  a  treat  usually  prepared  for  a  bride¬ 
groom  : 

In  came  the  bridemaids  with  the  posset, 

The  bridegroom  eat  in  spight. — Suckling. 
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Dryden  mentions  a  “ pepper  posset;”  Dr.  Sir  John  Floyer,  a 
posset  in  which  althea  (marshmallow)  roots  are  boiled  ;  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  orders  gruels  and  posset  drinks  to  increase  the  milk. 

Our  nearest  approach  to  the  old  posset  is  whey,  or  milk 
curdled  with  wine  or  acid  ;  and  treacle-posset. 

SOPS  IN  WINE. 

This  was  a  fanciful  name  for  the  flowers  now  called  pinks, 
considered  as  the  second  species  of  gillofers.  At  weddings, 
cakes,  wafers,  and  the  like  were  blessed  and  put  into  the  sweet 
wine  which  was  presented  to  the  bride  ;  and  probably  these 
flowers  were  thought  to  resemble  them.  It  has,  however,  been 
inferred  that  such  pinks  were  often  put  into  the  wine  to  give 
it  a  flavour  ;  for  we  read  in  Blount’s  Tenures  of  “  a  sextary  of 
July-flower  wine.” 

The  custom  of  taking  the  more  substantial  sops  in  wine  at 
weddings  is  alluded  to  in  Shakspeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
where,  at  his  own  wedding,  Petruchio  is  said  to  have 

Quaff’d  off  the  muscadel,  and  threw  the  sops 
All  in  the  sexton’s  face. 

AQUA  vita: 

was  formerly  in  use  as  a  general  term  for  ardent  spirits.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Beggar's  Bush  it  is  evidently  used 
for  brandy,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  ‘  brand- wine  for  the  cry  of 
the  aqua-vitae  man  is,  “Buy  any  brand- wine  !”  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean  usquebaugh,  or  perhaps 
whisky :  “I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  Par¬ 
son  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with 
my  aqua-vitae  bottle,”  &c.  ( Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  act  ii.  sc.  2.) 

JUNIPEE. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  wood  of  Juniper,  when 
once  lighted,  would  remain  on  fire  a  whole  year  if  covered  with 
its  own  ashes.  Hence  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist ,  talks  of 
the  “coal  of  juniper,”  which  the  tobacconist  kept  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  light  their  pipes  from. — Nares’s  Glossary. 

FEEINTOSH  WHISKY. 

The  word  Ferintosh  signifies  Thanes’  Land,  it  having  been 
part  of  the  thanedom  of  Cawdor  (Macbeth’s),  or  Calder.  The 
barony  of  Ferintosh  belonged  to  the  Forbeses  of  Culloden,  and 
contained  about  1800  arable  acres.  All  barley  produced  on 
this  estate  was  privileged  to  be  converted  into  whisky  duty 
free ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  more  whisky 
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was  distilled  in  Ferintosh  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland.  In 
1784,  government  made  a  sort  of  compulsory  purchase  of  this 
privilege  from  the  Culloden  family,  after  they  had  enjoyed  it 
a  complete  century.  The  sum  paid  was  21,500£. 

COFFEE. 

Coffee  has  three  ingredients,  very  similar  to  those  contained 
in  tea.  These  are,  a  volatile  oil  produced  during  the  roasting ; 
a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  also  altered  during  the 
roasting  ;  and  the  substance  called  theine,  or  caffeine,  which 
is  common  to  both  tea  and  coffee.  On  the  different  properties 
of  the  volatile  oil  which  coffees  contain  depend  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  aroma  and  consequent  value  of  the  several  varieties  of 
coffee.  A  higher  aroma  would  make  the  inferior  Ceylon,  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  East- Indian  coffee  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
finest  Mocha ;  and  Payen,  the  chemist,  says,  if  the  oil  could 
be  bought  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  this  flavour,  it  would 
be  worth  in  the  market  as  much  as  1007.  sterling  an  ounce  ! 

The  great  use  of  coffee  in  France  is  supposed  to  have  abated 
the  prevalence  of  gravel.  In  the  French  colonies,  where  coffee 
is  more  used  than  in  the  English,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  where 
it  is  the  principal  beverage,  not  only  the  gravel,  but  the  gout, 
is  scarcely  known.  Among  others,  a  case  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  a  gentleman  w'ho  was  attacked  with 
gout  at  twenty  seven  years  of  age,  and  had  it  severely  till  he 
was  upwards  of  fifty,  with  chalk-stones  in  the  joints  of  his 
hands  and  feet ;  but  the  use  of  coffee,  then  recommended  to 
him,  completely  removed  the  complaint. 

In  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  we  find  this  early  no¬ 
tice  of  coffee : 

The  Turkes  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named 
of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter  (like  that  black  drink  which 
was  in  use  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same) ;  which 
they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer.  They  spend  much 
time  in  those  coffee-houses,  which  are  somewhat  like  our  ale-houses  or 
taverns  ;  and  there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the 
time,  and  to  be  merry  together  ;  because  they  linde  by  experience  that 
kinde  of  drink  so  used  helpeth  digestion  and  promoteth  alacrity  (vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  sect.  5). 

Coffee-grounds,  as  well  as  tea-grounds,  once  played  a  part  in 
divinations.  Thus  a  cast  of  the  cup  was  regarded  as  a  picture 
of  all  one’s  life  to  come;  and  in  No.  56  of  the  Connoisseur ,  a 
girl,  divining  to  find  out  what  rank  her  husband  shall  be,  sees 
him  “  several  times  in  coffee-grounds  with  a  sword  by  his  side ; 
and  he  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup  in  a  coach-and-six 
with  two  footmen  behind  it.” 
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WHAT  WAS  H1PPOCKAS  ? 

A  medicated  drink,  composed  usually  of  red  wine,  but  some¬ 
times  white,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices.*  As  the 
apothecaries  call  it  vinum  Hippocroticurn ,  Menage  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  derived  from  Hippocrates,  as  being  originally  com¬ 
pounded  by  medical  skill.  Theobald  observes,  in  a  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady ,  that  it  was  called  Hippocras  from  its  being 
strained  through  the  woollen  bag  called  by  the  apothecaries 
Hippocrates’’ s  Sleeve.  It  was  a  very  favourite  beverage,  and 
usually  given  at  weddings.  In  old  books  are  many  recipes 
for  the  composition  of  Hippocras.  Here  is  one  : 

To  make  Hyppocrass  the  best  way. — Take  5  ounces  of  aqua  vitae,  2 
ounces  of  pepper,  and  2  of  ginger,  of  cloves,  and  grains  of  paradise  each 
2  ounces,  ambergrease  3  grains,  and  musk  2  grains ;  infuse  them  24 
hours  in  a  glass  bottle  on  pretty  warm  embers  :  and  when  your  occasion 
requires  to  use  it,  put  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a  quart  of  wine  (claret  or 
white  wine)  or  cider ;  dissolve  it  well,  and  then  drop  3  or  4  drops  of 
the  infusion  into  it,  and  they  will  make  it  taste  richly. — Lupton’s  Thou¬ 
sand  Notable  Things. 

In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack,  1696,  for  winter  we  have  : 

Sack,  hippocras  now,  and  burnt  brandy, 

Are  drinks  as  warm  and  good  as  can  be. 

LAMBS’ -WOOL. 

This  was  a  favourite  liquor  among  the  common  people,  and 
was  composed  of  ale  and  roasted  apples ;  the  pulp  of  the  roasted 
apple  being  worked  up  with  the  ale  till  the  mixture  formed  a 
smooth  beverage.  Herrick  sings  : 

Now  crown  the  bowle 
With  gentle  lambs-wooll ; 

Add  sugar,  and  nutmegs,  and  ginger. 

HONEY,  MEAD,  AND  WAX,  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  privilege  insisted  upon  in  the  Great-Forest  Charter  of 
every  man  being  entitled  to  the  Honey  which  he  finds  on  his 
own  ground,  denotes  its  great  value  in  our  early  rural  economy. 
Before  the  plantation  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  honey  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  great  request,  and  borne  a  high  price. 
The  Wax  likewise  must  have  been  of  considerable  value  ;  and  a 
statute  of  Henry  YI.,  with  regard  to  wax-chandlers,  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  sets  forth  that  wax  was  used  in  great  quantities,  not 
only  for  making  candles,  but  likewise  images  of  saints.  It  was 
also  much  used  for  effigies  in  funerals,  and  figures  employed 
by  pretended  witches. 

*  This  resembles  the  contents  of  the  loving-cups,  which  are  passed  round 
at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquets,  and  at  feasts  in  the  City  halls,  to  this  day. 
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Mead  was  now  the  liquor  of  luxury,  and  continued  in  great 
request  throughout  Wales  to  a  late  date.  Thus  Drayton,  in  his 
Polyolbion ,  speaking  of  the  Principality,  says : 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  meath,  my  working  spirit  to  raise. 

And  in  1647,  the  gentry  of  Monmouthshire  and  Radnorshire 
gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Raglan  and  Radnor  castles ;  at  the  latter  feast  metheglin 
was  handed  round  in  large  goblets  to  the  courtiers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  prince  in  his  progress.  And  mead  was  made  in 
many  rural  districts  to  our  own  time. 

Honey  and  wax  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Howel  Dha,  where  the  perquisite  of  the  king’s  great  chamber- 
lain  to  as  much  as  he  can  bite  off  the  end  of  a  candle  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recognised.  And  to  this  day  there  is  at  Conway,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  an  annual  “honey  fair.” 

BLACK-JACKS. 

These  were  olden  pitchers  made  of  leather,  and  in  some 
cases  lined  with  metal,  for  holding  beer ;  they  are  thought  to 
have  been  named  from  the  Jack ,  a  horseman’s  defensive  upper- 
garment,  quilted  and  covered  with  strong  leather.  The  term 
jack  was  also  used  for  a  coat-of-mail ;  and  our  Guards  to  this 
day  wear  “ jack-boots .”  Leathern  jacks  are  used  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  for  bringing  in  the  beer,  whence  it  is  poured  into 
wooden  piggins.  Black-jacks  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Rev. 

!  W.  Brooke  Kempson,  of  Stoke-Lacy,  Herefordshire,  possesses 
a  fine  set  of  four  black-jacks,  which  has  been  in  his  family  two 
centuries.  They  are  a  quart,  pint,  and  two  half-pints ;  they 
are  of  strong  black  leather,  lined  with  pewter,  and  have  deep 
silver  rims,  and  silver  shields  bearing  the  family  crest.  “  The 
Black-Jack”  was  occasionally  a  tavern  sign  ;  the  Black-Jack  in 
Portsmouth-street,  Clare-market,  was  the  haunt  of  Joe  Miller 
the  comedian,  and  here  he  uttered  and  collected  his  time- 
honoured  jests. 

HOOPED  DRINKING-MUGS. 

Hoop  was  the  old  name  for  a  quart-pot,  such  pots  being 
anciently  made  with  staves  bound  together  with  hoops,  as  bar¬ 
rels  are.  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penniless ,  says  :  “I  believe  hoops 
in  quart-pots  were  invented  that  every  man  should  take  his 
hoop,  and  no  more.  ”  There  were  usually  three  in  number  to 
such  a  pot ;  hence  one  of  Jack  Cade’s  promised  reforms  was, 
“the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer”  (2  Hen.  VI.  act  iv.  sc.  2). 
Nares  asks:  “Will  not  this  explain  cock-a-hoop  better  than 
the  other  derivations?”  A  person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in  high 
spirits,  who  has  been  keeping  up  the  hoop,  or  pot,  at  his  head. 
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Pewter  pots  are  made  with  hoops  to  this  day ;  but  formerly, 
the  hoop  outside  seems  to  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
pegs  inside  in  the  older  Peg-Tankards. 

THE  MANCHET. - MANCIPLE. 

This  is  a  fine  white  roll,  named,  according  to  Skinner,  from 
michette ,  French  ;  or  from  main ,  because  small  enough  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  (Minshew). 

No  manchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch’d  from  my  fertil  leaze. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbion. 

Here  are  two  olden  recipes  for  manchets  :* 

Lady  of  Arundel's  Manchet. — Take  a  bushel  of  fine  wheat-flower, 
20  eggs,  three  pound  of  fresh  butter  ;  then  take  as  much  salt  and  barm 
as  to  the  ordinary  manchet  ;  temper  it  together  with  new  milk  pretty 
hot,  then  let  it  lie  the  space  of  half  an  hour  to  rise,  so  you  may  work 
it  up  into  bread,  and  bake  it :  let  not  your  oven  be  too  hot.  —  True 
Gentlewoman' s  Delight,  16J6. 

Take  a  quart  of  cream,  put  thereto  a  pound  of  beef-suet  minced 
small,  put  it  into  cream,  and  season  it  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and 
rose-water  ;  put  to  it  eight  eggs  and  but  four  whites,  and  two  grated 
manchets ;  mingle  them  well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  buttered 
dish  ;  bake  it,  and  being  baked,  scrape  on  sugar,  and  serve  it.  —  The 
Queene's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

Manchets  (fine  white  rolls)  are  used  in  the  colleges  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  to  this  day.  The  manchets  and  cheese, 
and  fine  ale,  of  Magdalen  College  are  well  known. 

The  Manciple,  a  purveyor  of  victuals,  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
or  caterer,  still  subsists  in  the  universities,  where  the  name  is 
therefore  preserved ;  but  Archdeacon  Nares  believed  nowhere 
else.  One  of  Chaucer’s  pilgrims  is  a  manciple  of  the  Temple, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  good  character  for  his  skill  in  purveying. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  CHEESE. 

Cheese  and  curdling  of  milk  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job.  David  was  sent  by  his  father  Jesse  to  carry  ten  cheeses 
to  the  camp,  and  to  look  how  his  brother  hired.  “  Cheese  of 
kine”  formed  part  of  the  supplies  of  David’s  army  at  Maha- 
naim  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  As  David,  when  too 
young  to  carry  arms,  was  able  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten 
cheeses,  ten  loaves,  and  an  ephah  of  parched  corn,  the  cheeses 
must  have  been  very  small.  Homer  makes  cheese  form  part 
of  the  ample  stores  found  by  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclop 
Polyphemus.  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  other  early  poets, 

*  Quoted  in  the  Additions  to  the  new  edition  of  Nares’s  Glossary ,  by  James 
O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2  vols. 
1858 ;  a  work  abounding  in  learning  and  curious  lore. 
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mention  cheese.  Ludolphus  says  that  excellent  cheese  and 
butter  were  made  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians ;  and  Strabo 
states  that  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant  that, 
though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  they  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  making  cheese.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
these  ancient  nations  had  discovered  the  use  of  rennet  in  mak¬ 
ing  cheese ;  they  appear  to  have  merely  allowed  the  milk  to 
sour,  and  subsequently  to  have  formed  the  cheese  from  the 
caseous  part  of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  serum  or  whey. 

The  county  of  Chester  has  been  for  ages  famous  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  cheese.  It  is  stated  that  the  Countess  Constance 
of  Chester  (reign  of  Henry  II.,  1100),  though  the  wife  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  the  king’s  first  cousin,  kept  a  herd  of  kine,  and  made 
good  cheeses ,  three  of  which  she  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Cheshire  cheese 
of  his  day.  Cheshire  retains  its  celebrity  for  cheese-making  : 
the  pride  of  its  people  in  the  superiority  of  its  cheese  may  be 
gathered  from  a  provincial  song,  published  with  the  music 
about  1746,  during  the  Spanish  war,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Next  to  Cheshire  rank  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somerset,  for  their  cheese.  In  the  latter  county  they  have  the 
proverb : 

If  you  wid  have  a  good  cheese,  and  hav  ’n  old, 

You  must  turn  ’n  seven  times  before  he  is  old. 

To  curdle  the  milk  in  cheese- making  was  formerly  used  the 
Galium  verum  of  botanists,  a  wild  flower  with  square  stems, 
shining  whorled  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  small  yellow 
flowers,  popularly  known  as  Cheese  Rennet. 

AMBERGREASE. 

This  substance,  Ambergris ,  literally  gray  amber,  from  its 
colour  and  perfume,  has  been  long  known,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  perfumes.  It  is  found  floating 
on  the  sea  in  warm  climates,  and  is  now  generally  agreed  by 
chemists  to  be  produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus ,  or  spermaceti  whale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  animal  secretion.  Various  other  conjectures  of  its  origin 
were  formerly  suggested. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  thus  refer  to  its  use  in  wine  : 

’Tis  well,  be  sure 

The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 

And  amber’d  all. 

And,  in  an  old  play,  for  furnishing  the  banquet : 

I  had  clean  forgot,  we  must  have  ambergrise. 

The  grayest  can  be  found. 
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Milton  has  inverted  the  word,  in  the  banquet  produced  by 

the  devil  to  tempt  our  Saviour : 

Meats  of  noblest  sort, 
****** 

Gris-amber  steam’d.  Paradise  Regained. 

Drayton,  in  Moon-calf ’,  has 

....  capons  with  their  fat  bellies 
Stuff’d  with  ambergrise. 


ADULTEKATION  OF  FOOD. 

In  the  Ms.  regulations  of  the  household  of  Henry  VIII.  are 
the  following  punishments  for  the  adulteration  of  food  : 

His  Highness’s  baker  shall  not  put  alums  in  the  bread,  or  mix  rye, 
oaten,  or  bean  floor  with  the  same  ;  and  if  detected,  he  shall  be  put  in 
the  stocks.  His  Highness’s  attendants  are  not  to  steal  any  lock  or  keys, 
tables,  forms,  cupboards,  or  other  furniture,  out  of  noblemen’s  or  gentle¬ 
men’s  houses,  where  they  go  to  visit.  Master  cooks  shall  not  employ 
such  scullions  as  go  about  naked,  or  lie  all  night  on  the  ground  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  No  dogs  to  be  kept  in  the  Court,  but  only  a  few  spaniels 
for  the  ladies.  Dinners  to  be  at  ten,  suppers  at  four.  The  officers  of 
his  privy  chamber  shall  be  loving  together,  no  grudging  nor  grumbling, 
nor  talking  of  the  king’s  pastime.  There  shall  be  no  romping  with  the 
maids  on  the  staircase,  by  which  dishes  and  other  things  are  often 
broken.  Care  shall  be  taken  of  the  pewter  spoons,  and  that  the  wooden 
ones  used  in  the  kitchen  be  not  broken  or  stolen.  The  pages  shall  not 
interrupt  the  kitchen-maids.  Coal  to  be  only  allowed  to  the  king’s, 
queen’s,  and  Lady  Mary’s  chambers.  The  brewers  are  not  to  put  any 
brimstone  in  the  ale. 


A  LEASH  OF  GAME. 

The  word  Leash,  from  lesse ,  French,  signifies  a  string  or 
thong  by  which  a  dog  is  led  along.  Skinner  says  that  a  leash , 
in  the  sense  of  three  together,  is  derived  from  the  same,  it 
being  unusual  to  unite  more  than  three  dogs  to  lead  together  ; 
and  Nares  presumes  it  usual  to  unite  that  number.  From  the 
dogs  it  was  easily  transferred  to  the  game  caught  by  them,  and 
thence  into  general  use.  It  was  also  used  for  the  string  by 
which  a  hawk  was  held. 

THAMES  SHAD  AND  SALMON. 

These  fish  are  no  longer  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Shad  Thames,  a  narrow  street,  running  along  the  water¬ 
side  from  Pickle-Herring  Wharf  to  Dockhead,  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  named  from  the  quantities  of  shad-fish  formerly  caught 
in  the  river  at  this  spot.  Mr.  Corner,  F.S.A.  (in  the  Surrey 
Archceological  Society's  Collections ),  states  that  his  friend  Mr. 
W.  W.  Landell  informed  him  that  his  mother  recollected  in  her 
youth  the  shad-fish,  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  Thames  off 
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Horselydown,  being  cried  about  the  streets,  as  herrings,  mac¬ 
kerel,  and  sprats  now  are. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June  1749  is  this  record: 
<e  Wednesday,  7. — Two  of  the  greatest  draughts  of  salmon  were 
caught  in  the  Thames,  below  Richmond,  that  have  been  known 
some  years ;  one  net  having  thirty-five  large  salmon  in  it,  and 
another  twenty-one,  which  lowered  the  price  of  fresh  salmon 
at  Billingsgate  from  ‘  Is.  to  6d.  per  lb.’  ”  Two  salmon  were 
taken  in  the  Thames,  at  Brentford,  about  thirty-six  years  since. 

BOILING  LOBSTERS. 

We  may  thus  explain  the  change  of  colour  in  the  lobster 
on  being  boiled,  a  transformation  which  served  the  witty  author 
of  Hudibras  as  a  simile  : 

Now,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

The  shell  of  the  lobster  is  imbued  with  a  black  or  bluish-black 
pigment,  secreted  by  the  true  skin,  which  also  gives  out  the 
calcareous  matter  after  each  moult,  so  that  lime  and  pigment 
are  blended  together.  This  pigment  becomes  red  (pale  or  in¬ 
tense)  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  212  deg.  Fahr.;  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  and 
various  acids. 

THE  EGG, 

as  a  whole,  is  richer  in  fat  than  beef.  It  is  equalled  in  this 
respect,  among  common  kinds  of  food,  only  by  pork  and  by. 
eels.  The  white  of  the  egg  is,  however,  entirely  free  from  fat ; 
and  it  is  a  very  constipating  variety  of  animal  food,  so  that  it 
requires  much  fat  to  be  eaten  along  with  it  when  consumed  in 
any  quantity,  in  order  that  this  quality  may  be  counteracted. 

1  It  is,  no  doubt,  because  experience  has  long  ago  proved  this  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  people,  that  c  ‘  eggs  and  bacon”  have  been 
a  popular  dish  among  Gentile  nations  from  time  immemorial. — 

1  J.  F.  W.  Johnston. 

TEWKESBURY  MUSTARD. 

The  ancient  town  of  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
famous  very  early  for  its  mustard.  Shakspeare  speaks  only  of 
its  thickness,  but  others  have  celebrated  its  pungency  : 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard. — 2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

If  he  be  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  tr-ue  Tewkesbury  man,  he  is  a 
choleric  gentleman,  and  will  bear  no  coals. — See  “  Durham  Mustard,” 
in  Things  not  generally  Known ,  First  Series,  p.  142. 

MARCH-PANE. 

This,  one  of  the  glories  of  olden  confectionery,  is  a  sweet 
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biscuit,  composed  of  sugar  and  almonds,  like  those  now  called 
Macaroons.  It  is  also  called  massepain  in  some  old  books.  The 
word  March-pane  exists,  with  little  variation,  in  almost  all  the 
European  languages ;  yet  the  derivation  of  it  is  uncertain.  In 
the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  March-panes  were  called  Martii 
panes ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Hermolaus  Barbaras  to  inquire 
into  their  origin,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  had 
some  sent  to  him  as  a  present.  Balthazar  Bonifacius  says  they 
were  named  from  Marcus  Apicius,  the  famous  epicure.  Min- 
shew,  following  Hermolaus,  will  have  them  originally  sacred  to 
Mars,  and  stamped  with  a  castle. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their  name,  the  English  recipe- 
books  show  that  they  were  composed  of  almonds  and  sugar, 
pounded  and  baked  together.  Here  is  a  recipe  : 

To  make  a  March-pane. — Take  two  pounds  of  almonds,  being  blanched 
and  dryed  in  a  sieve  over  the  fire,  beate  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
when  they  bee  small,  mixe  them  with  two  pounds  of  sugar  beeing  finely 
beaten,  adding  two  or  three  spoonefuls  of  rose-water,  and  that  will  keep 
your  almonds  from  oiling  :  when  your  paste  is  beaten  fine,  drive  it  thin 
with  a  rowling  pin,  and  so  lay  it  on  a  bottom  of  wafers  ;  then  raise  up  a 
little  edge  on  the  side,  and  so  bake  it ;  then  yce  it  with  rose-water  and 
sugar*,  then  put  it  into  the  oven  againe,  and  when  you  see  your  yce  is 
risen  up  and  drie,  then  take  it  out  of  the  oven  and  garnish  it  with 
pretie  conceipts,  as  birdes  and  beasts  being  cast  out  of  standing-moldes. 
Sticke  long  comfits  upright  into  it,  cast  bisket  and  carrowaies  in  it,  and 
so  serve  it :  you  may  also  print  of  this  march-pane  paste  in  your  moldes 
for  banqueting  dishes.  And  of  this  paste  our  comfit-makers  at  this  day 
make  their  letters,  knots,  armes,  escutcheons,  beasts,  birds,  and  other 
.fancies.  —  Deligldes  for  Ladies,  1608. 

March-pane  was  a  constant  article  in  the  desserts  of  our 
ancestors,  and  appeared  sometimes  on  more  solemn  occasions. 
When  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge,  the  University  presented 
their  chancellor,  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  two  pairs  of  gloves,  a 
march-pane,  and  two  sugar-loaves.  In  the  old  play  of  Wits, 
we  find  a  reference  to 

.  .  .  dull  country  madams,  that  spend 
Their  time  in  studying  receipts  to  make 
March-pane  and  preserve  plumbs. 

Castles  and  other  figures  were  often  made  of  march-pane  for 
splendid  desserts,  and  were  demolished  by  shooting  or  throwing 
sugar-plums  at  them. 

OLDEN  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  following  notes  are  curious  : 

Almonds  are  an  olden  delicacy  of  our  table,  and  have  for  ages  been 
very  extensively  used  in  a  variety  of  preparations.  Almond-milk,  com¬ 
posed  of  almonds  ground  and  mixed  with  milk  or  other  liquid,  was  a 
favourite  beverage,  as  was  also  almond-butter  and  almond -custard. 
The  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  serving  almonds  and  raisins  together  at 
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dessert  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  name  Almonds-and-raisins  being 
given  as  that  of  an  old  English  game  in  Useful  Transactions  in  Philoso¬ 
phy,  1700.  Almond-cakes  were  perhaps  what  we  now  call  macaroons. 

Biscuits  (originally  Biskets)  of  various  kinds  were  in  use  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  among  which  that  most  in  repute 
was  called  Naples  Biscuit,  from  the  place  where  it  was  first  made  :  it 
occurs  in  the  Carpenters’  Company’s  books  in  1644. 

Candied  Angelica  and  Elecampane. — These  two  articles  of  confec¬ 
tionery  originated  in  medicinal  plants.  The  virtues  of  Angelica  are  thus 
described  by  Gerard  : 

The  rootes  of  garden  Angelica  is  a  singular  remedie  against  poison, 
and  against  the  plague,  and  all  infections  taken  by  evill  and  corrupt 
aire ;  if  you  do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and  hold  it  in  your  mouth, 
or  chew  the  same  between  your  teeth,  it  doth  most  certainly  drive 
away  the  pestilentiall  aire. 


Angelica,  which,  eaten  every  meale, 

Is  found  to  be  the  plague’s  best  medicine. 

The  New  Metamorphosis,  Ms.  temp.  Jac.  I. 
— Note  to  the  new  edition  of  Nares’s  Glossary. 

Orange-Flower  Water  has  been  a  favourite  perfume  in  England  since 
the  reign  of  James  I.  It  occurs  in  Copley’s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
1614  ;  and  in  the  Accomplished  Female  Instructor,  1719,  is  the  following 
recipe  :  Take  two  pounds  of  orange  flowers,  as  fresh  as  you*  can  get 
them,  infuse  them  in  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  so  distill  them, 
and  it  will  yield  a  curious  perfuming  spirit. — Orange  Butter  was  made, 
according  to  the  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706,  by  beating  up  new  cream,  and 
then  adding  orange-flower  and  red  wine,  to  give  it  the  colour  and  scent 
of  an  orange. 


THE  BAG  PUDDING, 

Or  plum-pudding  boiled  in  a  long  bag,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  dish  centuries  since.  Davies,  in  his  Scourge  of  Folly, 
1611,  sings : 

A  big  bag-pudding  then  I  must  commend. 

For  he  is  full,  and  holds  out  to  the  end  ; 

Seldom  with  men  is  found  so  good  a  friend. 

True  love  is  not  like  to  a  bag-pudding :  a  bag-pudding  hath  two 
ends,  but  true  love  hath  never  an  end. — Poor  Rohin,  1709. 

A  Pudding  Pie ,  a  piece  of  meat  baked  in  a  dish  of  batter, 
is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  in  1630 :  how  this  dish  came  to  be 
called  “  a  Toad  in  a  Hole,”  we  are  unable  to  divine. 

HOW  TO  ROAST  A  POUND  OF  BUTTER. 

We  find  this  culinary  folly  of  the  last  century  in  the  third 
edition  of  The  Art  of  Cookery ,  by  a  Lady,  1748.  “  Lay  it  (the 

butter)  in  salt  and  water  two  or  three  hours  ;  then  spit  it,  and 
rub  it  all  over  with  crumbs  of  bread,  with  a  lit  lie  grated  nut¬ 
meg  :  lay  it  to  the  fire,  and  as  it  roasts,  baste  it  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  then  writh  crumbs  of  bread,  all  the  time  it  is 
roasting  ;  but  have  ready  a  pint  of  oysters  stewed  in  their  own 
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liquor,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish  under  the  butter ;  when  the  bread 
has  soaked  up  all  the  butter,  brown  the  outside,  and  lay  it  on 
your  oysters.  Your  fire  must  be  very  slow.” 

SPITS,  TURNSPITS,  AND  JACKS. 

The  Spit,  as  an  implement  for  roasting  meat,  was  formerly 
often  made  of  wood,  with  a  projecting  part,  by  means  of  which 
it  was  turned  by  hand.  Hence,  in  the  old  play  of  the  Four  P's, 
we  find  mention  of  “turning  the  spit,”  which  could  not  happen 
in  modern  cookery : 

To  se  her  syt 

So  bysely  turnynge  of  the  spyt ; 

For  many  a  spyt  here  hath  she  turned, 

And  many  a  good  spyt  hath  she  burned. 

Lear  speaks  of  “red  burning  spits,  hissing.”  Iron  spits,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  succeeded  these  clumsy  instruments ;  but  recourse 
is  still  had  to  the  wooden  spit  when  ancient  hospitality  is  imi¬ 
tated,  in  roasting  animals  whole. 

Turnspits,  i.e.  poor  boys,  were  hired  to  turn  the  spits;  and 
Aubrey*. tells  us,  “they  licked  the  dripping-pan,  and  grew  to 
be  huge,  lusty  knaves.”  Swift,  in  his  Miscellanies ,  thus  refers 
to  a  royal  turnspit : 

1  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he’s  to  have  a  place  at  court ; 

Yes,  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in, 

A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen. 

To  the  turnspit  succeeded  dogs,  thence  called  turnspit-dogs, 
who  turned  the  spit-wheel  as  the  squirrel  turns  his  wheel  cage. 
In  the  kitchen  of  the  ancient  castle  of  St.  Briavel,  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest  of  JDean,  may  be  seen  this  contrivance  for  the  dog 
to  turn  the  spit.  Who  does  not  recollect  Gay’s  charming  fable 
of  “  the  Cook,  the  Turnspit,  and  the  Ox”  ? 

The  dinner  must  be  dish’d  at  one. 

Where’s  this  vexatious  turnspit  gone  ? 

Unless  the  skulking  cur  is  caught, 

The  sirloin’s  spoilt,  and  I’m  in  fault. 

Then,  the  poor  dog’s  lament  of  his  lot  : 

Was  ever  cur  so  cursed  ?  (he  cried  ;) 

What  star  did  at  my  birth  preside  ? 

Am  I  for  life  by  compact  bound 
To  tread  the  wheel’s  eternal  round  ? 

At  what  date  the  spit  was  first  turned  by  the  smoke-jack  it 
is  hard  to  trace ;  for  this  contrivance  is  ancient,  there  being  a 
smoke-jack  represented  in  a  painting  at  Nurnberg,  which  is 
known  to  be  older  than  1350.  By  this  apparatus,  believed  to 
be  of  German  origin,  the  rising  current  in  a  chimney,  acting 
upon  the  inclined  vanes  of  a  wheel  fixed  in  the  funnel,  gives 
motion  by  a  train  of  wheels  to  any  thing  which  is  hung  before 
the  fire  to  roast. 
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Beckmann  calls  the  Smoke-jack  a  new  invention  of  the  16th 
century  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  above  earlier  instance,  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  1444.  Evelyn  mentions  the  smoke-jack  which  had  been 
near  a  hundred  years  in  his  brother’s  kitchen;  adding:  “I 
am  told  Mr.  Smith  of  Mitcham’s  spits  are  turned  by  the  water, 
which,  indeed,  runs  through  his  house.” 

The  smoke-jack  is  now  almost  superseded  by  jacks  impelled 
by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or  the  uncoiling  of  a  spring.  The 
hanging  jack  is  old  ;  for  we  read  of  one  two  centuries  since  : 

I  met  Spicer  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Court,  buying  of  a  banging-jack,  to 
roast  birds  upon. — Pepys’s  Diary ,  Eeb.  4th,  1660. 

In  1601,  however,  a  jack-maker  occurs  as  an  exclusive  trade. 
The  jack  was  anciently  ornamented  with  puppets,  whence,  per¬ 
haps,  the  name. 

THE  WARMING-PAN. 

In  the  “  Inventorye”  of  Goods  of  Will.  More,  Esquiere,  of 
Loseley  in  Surrey,  a.d.  1556,  occurs  “a  warmynge,” considered 
to  be  a  warming-pan,  and  the  earliest  recorded  notice  of  the 
article. — John  Evans,  F.S.A.,  Archceologia^  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  289. 

The  old  warming-pans  were  often  engraved  with  armorial 
bearings,  mottoes,  and  inscriptions. 

In  the  Welsh  Levite  tossed  in  a  Blanket,  1691,  we  read  :  “  Our  gar¬ 
ters,  bellows,  and  warming-pans  wore  godly  mottoes,  &c.”  We  find  a 
warming-pan  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
motto  :  “  englands  .  stats  .  armes.”  Another  warming-pan  has  the 
royal  arms,  C.  R.,  and  “feare  god  honnor  ye  king.  1662.” 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  purchased  at  the  village  of  Whatcote,  in 
Warwickshire,  a  warming-pan  engraved  with  a  dragon,  and  the  date 
1601 ;  probably  brought  from  Compton  Wyniatt,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Earls  (now  Marquis)  of  Northampton  ;  the  supporters  of  the  Compton 
family  being  dragons. — Notes  and  Queries ,  No.  76. 


TORTOISE-SHELL. 

This  beautiful  material  is  procured  from  the  marine  tortoise 
called  the  Hawk’s-bill  turtle.  The  mottled  plates  are  most  prized 
in  England ;  but  the  Spanish  ladies  will  give  at  least  twice  as 
much  for  a  comb  of  uniform  yellow  colour  as  for  a  mottled  one. 
Tortoise-shell  is  used  for  veneering  ;  and  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  had  their  couches  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
veneered  or  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell. 

THE  TRENCHER 

was  a  wooden  platter  long  used  instead  of  metal,  china,  or 
earthen  plates.  It  was  even  considered  a  stride  of  luxury  when 
trenchers  were  often  changed  in  one  meal.  “And  with  an 
humble  chaplain  it  was  expressly  stipulated,”  says  Bishop  Hall, 
“that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice.”  The  term  “a  good 
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trencher-man”  was  then  equivalent  to  a  hearty  feeder  (Nares’s 
Glossary).  Maple- wood,  being  soft  and  white,  was  formerly  in 
great  request  for  trenchers. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Fosbroke  remembered  when  no  other  but 
wooden  dishes  of  this  kind  were  used  in  farm-houses  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.  The  general  form  of  the  trencher  was  round ;  yet  the 
trencher-cay  of  our  Universities  has  a  square  top. 

THE  TRUE  JAPAN  WARE. 

In  lackering  woodwork,  or japanning ,  the  Japanese  excel  the 
world.  In  this  operation,  they  select  the  finest  wood  of  fir  or 
cedar,  to  be  coated  with  varnish.  They  get  the  gum  from  which 
they  obtain  the  varnish  from  the  Rhus  remix,  a  tree  abundant 
in  Japan.  On  puncturing  the  bark,  the  gum  oozes  out  of  a 
light  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream ;  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  grows  thicker  and  blacker.  It  is  so  transparent, 
that  when  laid  unmixed  on  wood,  the  grain  and  every  mark  of 
the  wood  can  be  seen  through  it.  Sometimes  they  place  beneath 
the  varnish  a  dark  ground,  coloured  partly  by  the  dark  sludge 
caught  under  a  grindstone  ;  they  also  use  finely- powdered  char¬ 
coal,  and  sometimes  leaf-gold  ground  very  fine.  They  then 
ornament  the  varnished  surface  with  figures  and  flowers  of 
gold  and  silver.  They  make  and  thus  varnish  screens,  desks, 
caskets,  cabinets,  from  whence  we  take  our  notions  of  Japanese 
ingenuity  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  best  samples  are  never  sent 
out  of  the  country. — American  Expedition  to  Japan . 

TIND — TINDER. 

The  word  Tind,  though  from  the  Saxon  tyndan ,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  Wickliff,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  is  now  little  used. 
It  signifies  “to  ignite  either  fire  or  candle  ;  to  light,  to  kindle 
as  u  tind  up  the  candle 

As  one  candle  tindeth  a  thousand. — Sanderson’s  Sermons,  1689. 

Miss  Baker,  in  her  Northamptonshire  Glossary ,  says:  “The 
form  of  this  word  is  various  :  Skinner  and  Ray  have,  to  tine  or 
tin  a  candle.  Tine  is  used  in  Somerset  and  Wilts ;  in  Cheshire, 
tin ,  tine,  tend,  or  tind;  Devonshire,  teen:  all  these  are  good 
old  words.  With  us  it  is  still  current  in  the  rural  districts.” 

THE  LINK. 

That  Links  were  early  used  is  shown  by  reference  in  old 
writers  to  the  strange  mode  of  restoring  the  blackness  of  a 
rusty  hat  by  smoking  it  with  a  link.  Greene,  quoted  by  Stee- 
vens,  says  :  “  This  cozenage  is  used  in  selling  old  hats  found 
upon  dunghills,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the  smoke  of 
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an  old  link” — “  fuliginous  link,”  as  Howel  terms  it.  What  a 
help  it  must  have  been  to  a  toper  ! 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor’d  every  chink, 

Goodly  and  great,  he  sails  behind  his  link.-  Dry  den. 

The  linkmen  of  Gay’s  time  were  not,  however,  to  be  trusted  : 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman’s  call. 

Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 

In  the  midway  he’ll  quench  the  flaming  brand. 

And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  old  squares  and  streets  of  W estern  Lon¬ 
don,  may  be  seen,  attached  to  the  iron  railings,  large  extin¬ 
guishers,  formerly  used  by  the  linkmen  for  extinguishing  their 
links. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  LATCH-KEY. 

Among  a  variety  of  objects  discovered  at  Salisbury,  in  ex¬ 
cavations  for  sewerage,  in  1853,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Latch-Keys ,  the  age  of  which  might  be  questioned  if  they  were 
not  known  to  have  been  found  with  other  keys  at  least  as  old 
as  the  fifteenth  century. — J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A. ;  Archceolo- 
yia,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  72. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  EARLY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Chamberlayne,  in  his  Present  State  of  Great  Britain ,  1726, 
says : 

Here  (in  Great  Britain)  are  the  best  clocks,  watches,  locks,  baro¬ 
meters,  thermometers,  air-pumps,  &c.  in  the  world.  The  late  Queen 
Mary  had  a  clock,  made  by  Mr.  Watson,  late  of  Coventry,  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  in  which  are  all  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Locks 
are  here  made  of  iron  and  brass,  of  fifty  pounds  a  lock.  Watches  so 
curious  that  one  part  of  the  movement  of  a  repeating- watch  comes  to 
ten  pounds,  which  makes  them  ordinarily  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  watch ; 
and  yet  these  prove  profitable  merchandise  when  we  send  them  into 
foreign  countries,  so  valuable  and  so  inestimable  is  the  work.  Curious 
telescopes,  microscopes,  perspectives,  mirrors,  spheres,  globes,  charts, 
maps,  and  all  sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  dials,  balances,  sea- 
compasses,  &c.  The  late  improvement  in  making  glass  ;  of  polishing 
the  insides  of  great  iron  guns ;  of  weighing  up  ships  that  are  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  in  fishing,  as  they  call  it,  for  money  lost  it  may 
be  .100  years  ago,  and  many  other  noble  inventions  and  improvements  ; 
as,  weaving  silk  stockings,  mills  of  copper,  gunpowder,  polishing  glass, 
&c.  Mortlake  tapestry,  earthenware  of  Fulham,  speaking-trumpets, 
making  of  lustring,  engines  for  raising  of  glass,  spinning  of  glass,  cut¬ 
ting  of  tobacco,  printing  stuffs,  linen,  and  paper ;  making  damask 
linen,  watering  silks  ;  the  way  of  separating  gold  from  silver  ;  boulting- 
mills,  lanterns  of  divers  sorts,  cane-chairs,  making  horn- ware,  &c.  All 
these  instances  show  how  excellently  the  English  nation  is  turned  for 
all  manner  of  mechanical  arts. 
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$uncfj  ant  3utg, 

©It  piags,  pageants,  ant  JSUtstc. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 

The  origin  of  these  puppets  has  been  referred  to  tl  a  corrup¬ 
tion,  both  in  word  and  deed,  of  Pontius  cum  Judceis,  one  of 
the  old  mysteries,  the  subject  of  which  was,  Pontius  Pilate 
with  the  Jews ;  and  particularly  in  reference  to  Matt,  xxvii. 
19.”  So  states  a  Correspondent  to  Notes  and  Queries ,  No.  139. 

Another  Correspondent  (No.  51,  2d  Series)  supports  this 
origin  from  some  mystery-play,  by  inferring  Poncinello,  the 
name  of  Punch  in  Italy,  to  be  a  very  easy  corruption  of  Ponti- 
ello,  or  Pontianello;  and  Judy  to  be  from  Giudei  (the  Jew), 
or  Giuda  (Judas).  There  were  traditions  of  Pontius  Pilate 
afloat  in  the  middle  ages,  and  they  have  very  probably  been 
embodied  in  a  mystery-play.  Theobald,  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
Shakspeare,  says  :  “  There  was  hardly  an  old  play,  till  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  not  in  it  a  devil  and  a  droll 
character,  who  was  to  play  upon  and  work  the  devil.”  Per¬ 
haps  Judas  was  often  introduced  as  a  fit  representative;  and 
so  in  our  street  exhibitions  we  generally  see  both  characters 
introduced  (Judas  corrupted  into  Judy),  and  Punch  victorious 
over  both. 

Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  (ce  Decline  of  Secular 
Plays”),  regards  Punchinello  as  supplying  “the  place  of  the 
Vice,  or  mirth-maker,  a  favourite  character  in  the  moralities. 
In  modern  days,  this  celebrated  actor,  who  has  something  to 
say  to  the  greater  part  of  his  auditory,  is  called  plain  Punch. 
In  the  moralities,  the  Devil  usually  carried  away  the  Iniquity, 
or  Evil,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Drama  ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  old  custom,  Punch,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the 
Iniquity,  is  constantly  taken  from  the  stage  by  the  Devil  at 
the  end  of  the  puppet-show.” 

Galiani,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  the  Neapolitan  Dialect,  favours 
the  secular  origin,  which  he  fixes  on  Puccio  d’  Aniello,  at 
Acerra,  near  Naples,  as  the  original  Punch  ;  and  after  whose 
death  a  Polecenella,  or  young  Puccio,  succeeded  him. 

Forsyth  (. Italy ,  vol.  ii.)  has  the  following  interesting  note  : 

Capponi  and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal  representative  of 
the  Atelian  farcers.  They  find  a  convincing  resemblance  between  his 
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mask  and  a  little  chicken-nosed  figure  in  bronze  which  was  discovered 
at  Rome  ;  and  from  his  nose  they  derive  his  name,  “  a  pulliceno 
pullicinella !” 

Admitting  this  descent,  we  might  push  the  origin  of  Punch  back  to 
very  remote  antiquity.  Punch  is  a  native  of  Atella,  and  therefore  an 
Oscan.  Now  the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any  stage.  They  in¬ 
truded  on  the  stage  only  in  its  barbai’ous  state,  and  were  dismissed  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  regular  drama.  They  then  appeared  as  Exodia 
on  trestles  ;  their  mummers  spoke  broad  Volscan  ;  whatever  they  spoke 
they  grimaced,  like  Datus  ;  they  retailed  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  MaUonia’s  wrongs  ;  their  parts  were  frequently  interwoven  with 
other  dramas  ;  and  in  all  these  respects  the  Exodiarius  corresponds 
with  the  Punch  of  Naples. 

Yet  if  we  return  from  analogy  to  fact,  we  shall  find  that  Master 
Punch  is  only  a  caricature  of  the  Apulian  peasant ;  a  character  invented, 
as  some  suppose,  by  the  Captain  Mattamoros,  improved  by  Cinccio  the 
tailor,  and  performing  the  same  part  as  the  Fool  or  the  Vice  in  our 

English  plays  and  moralities. 

****** 

What  is  a  drama  in  Naples  without  Punch,  or  what  is  Punch  out  of 
Naples?  Here,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  among  his  native  country¬ 
men,  Punch  is  a  person  of  real  power  ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel,  and  sometimes  the  source,  of 
the  passing  opinions;  he  can  inflict  ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob,  or 
keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  good-humour.  Such  was  De  Fiori,  the 
Aristophanes  of  his  nation,  immortal  in  buffoonery. 

The  out-door  Punch  has,  however,  long  been  banished 
by  kingly  persecution  from  Naples ;  he  may  probably  fare 
better  at  the  Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  the  head-quarters  of  Pul- 
cinella. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  nevertheless,  has  shown  that  Punch  and 
the  whole  family  of  barattini  (puppets)  are  the  delight  of  many 
countries  besides  Italy.  He  is  as  popular  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Turkey,  as  in  London  or  Naples.*  Under  the  name  of  Kara- 
guse,  or  Black-Snout,  he  has  amused  and  edified  the  grave 
bearded  citizens  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople  for  many  an  age. 
Traces  of  him  are  found  in  Nubia,  and  far  beyond  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  supposed  types  or  symbols  of  him  have 
been  discovered  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  wandering  Arabs  cherish  him.  He  is  at  home  with 
the  lively  Persians,  and  beyond  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Karaguse,  or  Black- Snout,  is  found 
slightly  travestied  in  Hindostan,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  Ava  and  Co¬ 
chin  China,  China  Proper,  and  Japan.  The  Tartars  behind  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  are  not  unacquainted  with  him,  nor  are 
the  Kamtchatkans  ;  and  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  given 
up  Punch  after  being  buried  sixteen  centuries. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  the  arrival  of  Punch  in  England. 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  found  in  the  overseers’  books  of  St. 

*  The  studious  Bayle  is  stated  to  have  repeatedly  sallied  from  his  retreat  at 
the  sound  of  Bunch’s  cracked  trumpet,  announcing  his  arrival  in  Rotterdam. 
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Martin’s-in-the-Fields  four  entries,  in  1666  and  1667,  of  “  Rec. 
of  Punchinello,  ye  Italian  popet  player,  for  his  booth  at  Char- 
ing-cross,”  the  sums  varying  from  2 1.  12s.  6d.  to  11.  2s.  6d.4 
Next  are  quoted  some  lines  on  why  it  was  so  long  before  the 
statue  of  Charles  the  First  was  put  up  at  Charing  Crosse,  the 
last  line  being, 

U  nless  Punchinello  is  to  be  restored. 

“  These,”  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  “  are  the  earliest  notices  of 
Punch  in  England”  ( Handbook  of  London ,  voce  Charing-cross.) 

Another  early  reference  is  that  made  by  Granger,  who, 
speaking  of  one  Philips,  a  noted  merry-andrew  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  says,  “this  man  was  some  time  fiddler  to  a  puppet- 
show,  in  which  capacity  he  held  many  a  dialogue  with  Punch , 
in  much  the  same  strain  as  he  did  afterwards  with  the  mounte¬ 
bank-doctor,  his  master,  upon  the  stage.  ” 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  Tatler ,  immortalises  Powel,  the 
famous  puppet-showman,  who  exhibited  his  wooden  heroes 
under  the  little  piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  opposite  St.  Paul’s 
church,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  the  sexton  in  the  Specta¬ 
tor  (No.  14),  attributed  to  Steele,  who  complains  that  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Punch  thinned  the  congregation  in  the  church; 
and  that,  as  Powel  exhibited  during  the  time  of  prayer,  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  was  taken  by  all  who  heard  it  for  notice  of 
the  commencement  of  the  exhibition.  The  writer,  in  another 
letter,  decides  that  the  puppet-show  was  much  superior  to  the 
opera  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  in  the  Haymarket :  he  adds,  that 
too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Powel,  who 
has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  he  and  Punch  dance  a 
minuet  together. 

In  No.  44  of  the  Tatler ,  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  complains 
that  he  has  been  abused  by  Punch  in  a  prologue,  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  him,  but  really  delivered  by  his  master,  who  stood 
behind,  “  worked  the  wires,”  and  by  “  a  thread  in  one  of  Punch’s 
chops,”  gave  to  him  the  appearance  of  animation.  No.  50  of 
the  same  work  contains  a  real  or  supposed  letter  from  the  show¬ 
man  himself,  insisting  on  his  right  of  control  over  his  own  pup¬ 
pets,  and  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  “original  of  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  several  changes  and  revolutions  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  them  since  Thespis.”  A  subsequent  No.  (115)  shows 
that  Punch  was  so  attractive,  particularly  with  the  ladies,  as  to 
cause  the  Opera  and  Nicolini  to  be  deserted.  Here  also  we  learn 
that  then,  as  now,  Punchinello  had  “a  scolding  wife  and  that 
he  was  attended  besides  by  a  number  of  courtiers  and  nobles. 

Punchinello  was  part  of  the  Smithfield  revels  : 

’Twas  then,  when  August  near  was  spent, 

That  Bat,  the  grilliado’d  saint. 
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Had  usher’d  in  his  Smithfield  revels, 

Where  Punchinelloes,  popes,  and  devils 
Are  by  authority  allowed, 

To  please  the  giddy,  gaping  crowd. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  1707. 

Hence  we  collect  that  the  popularity  of  Punch  was  com¬ 
pletely  established  in  1711-12,  and  that  he  materially  lessened 
the  receipts  at  the  Opera,  if  not  at  the  regular  national  theatres. 
Still,  no  writer  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  speaks  of  him  as 
a  novelty,  which  may  be  established  from  poetry  as  well  as 
prose.  Gray,  in  his  Shepherd’s  Week  (Saturday),  distinguishes 
between  the  tricks  of  “  Jack- Pudding,  in  his  parti- coloured 
jacket,”  and  “Punch’s  feats;”  and  adds,  that  they  were  both 
known  at  rustic  wakes  and  fairs.  But  the  most  remarkable 
account  of  Punch  is  given  in  No.  3  of  the  Intelligencer. 

Nevertheless,  the  exact  date  of  Punch’s  arrival  in  England 
is  uncertain.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  concludes  that  he  and  King 
William  came  in  together,  and  that  the  Revolution  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  family  of 
Punch  and  of  the  glorious  “  House  of  Orange.” 

Mr.  Collier  humorously  speculates  on  “the  character  of 
Punch”  and  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  “  a  combination  or 
concentration  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  original  de¬ 
lineations  on  the  stage” — King  Richard  III.  and  Falstaff : 
his  costume  closely  resembles  the  Elizabethan  peasecod-bellied 
doublets. 

At  various  periods  the  adventures  of  Punch  have  been  dif¬ 
ferently  represented,  and  innovations  have  been  introduced  to 
suit  the  taste  and  to  meet  the  events  of  the  day.  Thus,  in 
Fielding’s  time,  in  consequence  of  the  high  popularity  of  The 
Provoked  Husband,  he  complains  {Tom  Jones ,  book  xii.  chap,  v.) 
that  a  puppet-show  witnessed  by  his  hero  included  “the  fine 
and  serious  part”  of  the  above  comedy.  Here  is  a  later  inter¬ 
polation  :  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Lord  Nelson  figured  on 
one  of  the  street  stages,  and  held  a  dialogue  with  Punch,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  as  a  brave  fellow,  to 
go  on  board  his  ship,  and  assist  in  fighting  the  French :  “  Come, 
Punch,  my  boy,”  said  the  naval  hero,  “I’ll  make  you  a  cap¬ 
tain  or  a  commodore,  if  you  like  it.”  “  But  I  don’t  like  it,” 
replied  the  puppet-show  hero  ;  “I  shall  be  drowned.”  “  Never 
fear  that,”  answered  Nelson;  “he  that  is  born  to  be  hanged, 
you  know,  is  sure  not  to  be  drowned.  ” 

During  one  of  the  elections  for  Westminster,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  represented  kissing  Judy  and  the  child,  and  so¬ 
liciting  Mr.  Punch  for  his  vote. 

Punch  has  amused  ages.  “  We  ourselves,”  says  Mr.  Collier, 
“saw  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
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state,  on  his  way  from  Downing- street  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  a  night  of  important  debate,  pause,  like  a  truant  boy, 
until  the  whole  performance  was  concluded,  to  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  whimsicalities  of  the  motley  hero.  ”  And  in  1850 
we  frequently  saw  Punch  exhibiting  for  the  special  amusement 
of  an  infant  duke  in  Piccadilly. 

“  We  are  never  ashamed  of  being  caught  gazing  at  Punch,” 
says  Albert  Smith,  in  a  piquant  sketch  in  the  Mirror ,  May  1st 
1847  ;  and  this  facete  writer  was  one  of  the  earliest  contribu¬ 
tors  to  Punch ,  or  the  London  Charivari ,  established  in  1841, 
wdiich  has  ranked  among  its  contributors  Gilbert  a  Beckett, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Jerrold’s  “Mrs. 
Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures”  introduced  the  work  to  the  domestic 
circle,  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  reached.  Previously 
Punch  had,  however,  not  been  invariably  a  puppet ;  for  we  read 
of  a  farce  named  Punch  turned  Schoolmaster.  In  1828,  George 
Cruikshank  published  his  grotesque  etchings  of  Punch,  in  a 
volume  of  very  agreeable  histrionic  matter  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier, 
F.S.A.  Haydon  painted,  in  1829,  his  Hogarthian  picture  of 
Punch,  which  Wilkie  esteemed  very  highly.  And  in  1840,  Mr. 
Webster,  It. A.,  painted,  with  equal  success,  Punch  in  the 
Country. 

How  to  play  Punch. — First,  a,  few  words  as  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  or  properties.  The  animating  “thread  in  one  of 
Punch’s  chops,”  mentioned  in  the  Tatler ,  shows  a  method  of 
performance  not  now  followed.  At  present,  the  puppets  are 
played  only  by  putting  the  hands  under  the  dress,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  middle  finger  and  thumb  serve  for  the  arms,  while  the 
fore  finger  works  the  head.  The  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
mouth  is  a  refinement  which  does  not  seem  to  be  practised  in 
Italy.  “How  is  Punch’s  unearthly  voice  produced  ?”  asks  Al¬ 
bert  Smith.  “  Is  it  a  natural  sound,  or  the  result  of  some 
peculiar  instrument  in  the  mouth  ?  We  were  taught  in  in¬ 
fancy  that  two  quadrangular  pieces  of  tin,  bound  together  by 
narrow  tape,  would  produce  the  desired  effect  when  placed 
between  the  lips.  This  is  not  the  fact.  A  squeaking  sound  may 
be  perpetrated  through  its  use,  but  no  articulation  of  words  is 
practicable  ;  and  we  opine  that  the  noise  is  the  result  of  much 
training,  or  natural  conformation  of  the  muscles  of  the  organs 
of  voice.  ”  A  later  authority,  however,  gives  the  secret : 

Porsini  and  Pike  were  celebrated  Punch  exhibitors :  the  former  is 
said  to  have  frequently  taken  10Z.  a  day  ;  but  he  died  in  St.  Giles’s 
workhouse.  A  set  of  Punch  figures  costs  about  15 L,  and  the  show  about 
‘61.  The  speaking  is  done  by  a  “call”  made  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
metal  about  the  size  of  a  knee-buckle,  bound  together  with  black  thread, 
and  between  them  is  a  thin  metal  plate.  Porsini  used  a  trumpet.  The 
present  artists  maintain  that  “Punch  is  exempted  from  the  Police  Act.” 
The  most  profitable  performance  is  that  in  houses ;  and  Punch’s  best 
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season  is  in  the  spring,  and  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer  :  the  best 
“  pitches”  in  London  are  in  Leicester- square,  Regent- street  (corner  of 
New  Burlington-street),  Oxford  Market,  and  Beigrave-square.  There 
are  sixteen  Punch-and-Judy  frames  in  England,  eight  of  which  work  in 
London.  Fantoccini  are  puppets,  which,  with  the  frame,  cost  about  10k 
Chinese  Shades  consist  of  a  frame  like  Punch’s,  with  a  transparent  cur¬ 
tain  and  movable  figures  ;  shown  only  at  night,  with  much  dialogue. — 
Selected  from  a  Letter  by  Henry  Mayliew  ;  Morning  Chronicle,  May  16, 
1850. 


WHO  WAS  MOTHER  BUNCH  ? 

A  celebrated  ale-wife,  apparently  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  mentioned  by  Dekker  in  his  Satiromastix , 
1602;  and  in  1604  was  published  PasquiVs  Jests ,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunch's  Merriment . 

THE  WHITSUN  PLAYS  AT  CHESTER. 

These  Plays  were  acted,  seven  or  eight  on  each  day,  during 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  Whitsuntide  week, 
by  the  various  crafts  in  the  city,  to  each  of  whom  a  separate 
mystery  was  allotted.  The  drapers,  for  instance,  exhibited  the 
Fall  of  Lucifer;  the  water-carriers  of  the  Dee  reproduced  the 
Deluge ;  the  cooks  had  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  The  performers 
were  carried  from  one  station  to  another  by  means  of  a  movable 
scaffold,  a  huge  and  ponderous  machine,  mounted  on  wheels, 
gaily  decorated  with  flags,  and  divided  into  two  compartments, 
the  upper  of  which  formed  the  stage,  and  the  lower,  defended 
from  vulgar  curiosity  by  coarse  canvas  draperies,  answered  the 
purposes  of  the  green-room.  The  performers  began  at  the 
abbey  gates,  where  they  were  witnessed  by  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Church ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  High  Cross,  where 
the  mayor  and  the  civic  magnates  were  assembled ;  and  so  on, 
through  the  city,  until  their  motley  history  of  God  and  His 
dealings  with  man  had  been  played  out. 

The  production  of  these  pageants  was  costly :  each  Mystery  has  been 
set  down  at  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  present  money.  The  dresses  were 
obtained  from  the  churches,  until,  this  practice  being  denounced  as  scan¬ 
dalous,  the  guilds  had  then  to  protide  the  costume  and  other  properties. 
Our  Lord  was  commonly  represented  wearing  a  gilt  peruke,  and  a  sheep¬ 
skin  coat,  painted  or  illuminated.  Lucifer  appeared  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  horns,  tail,  cloven  feet,  and  a  red  beard,  illustrating,  in  the  latter 
particular,  the  clumsy  Pluto  of  the  Gerusalemme,  and,  in  the  other,  tho 
grotesque  conception  of  the  Renaissance.  The  close  connection  between 
Judas  Iscariot  and  the  evil  principle  was  typified  by  his  red  hair,  against 
which  colour,  (latterly  modified  into  the  bewitching  auburn  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  artist,)  the  illiterate  in  these  days  entertained  a  curious  antipathy. 
Besides  the  expenditure  on  dress,  the  players  had  to  be  remunerated ; 
and  among  the  entries  we  find  :  “  Payd  to  the  players  for  rehearsal — Im¬ 
primis,  to  God,  iis.  viiick  ;  itm.  to  Pilate  his  wife,  iis. ;  itm.  to  the  Devil  and 
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Judas,  is.  vicl.”  There  is  a  charge  for  the  cock  that  crew  on  Peter’s 
denial, — “  Payd  to  Fauston,  for  coc-croying,  iiij d.  and  to  Fauston,  for 
hanging  Judas,  vd.”  “  The  cross,  with  a  rope  to  draw  it  up,”  and  “two 
pair  of  gallows,”  are  prominent  items  in  the  old  accounts;  but  “hell- 
mouthe,”  and  “  setting  the  world  of  fyer,”  occur  upon  every  page. 
“  Hell-mouthe,”  as  preserved  in  early  engravings,  represented  the  head 
of  a  devouring  dragon,  whose  red  eye-balls  glared  fiercely  on  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  whose  open  jaws  disclosed  a  murky  cavern,  wherein  were 
stationed  “a  great  company  of  devils,”  and  from  which  issued  the  de¬ 
spairing  groans  of  the  tormented. 

The  Mystery  held  possession  of  the  English  stage  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years;  and  the  Whitsun  Plays  were  last  acted 
at  Chester  in  1577.  But  a  Miracle-Play  was  preserved  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  in  a  very  different  form,  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  we  find  at  Bartholomew  Fair  a  “  Little  Opera, 
called  the  Old  Creation  of  the  World,”  with  the  contemporary 
additions  of  Marlborough’s  victories,  and  the  Humours  of  Sir 
John  Spendall,  and  Punchinello  ! 

The  Moral  Play,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Miracle-Play,  which  was  modified  into  the  Interlude, 
the  favourite  Court  entertainment  temp.  Henry  VII.  and  of  his 
son,  both  of  whom  relished  the  drama ;  a  taste  which  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Elizabeth.  Hence  arose  “the  Players  of  Interludes,  ” 
and  the  “  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel and  John  Hey  wood, 
“  Player  of  the  Virginals  to  King  Henry  VIII.,”  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  father  of  English  comedy. — Edinburgh  Essays, 
1856,  abridged. 

ACTKESSES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

Women  did  not  appear  as  actresses  in  the  theatres  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Horace ; 
but  Shakspeare,  who,  like  his  contemporaries,  attributes  to  all 
times  the  customs  of  his  own,  certainly  thought  of  nothing 
more  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  there  were  no  actresses  in 
the  English  theatres  till  after  the  Restoration.  Coryate,  in  his 
account  of  V enice,  says  : 

Here  1  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never  saw  before.  For  I  saw 
women  acte,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  sometimes  used  in  London. — Crudities ,  vol.  ii, 

A  prologue,  spoken  about  June  1660,  turns  particularly  upon 
this  subject : 

I  come  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest, 

To  tell  you  news  :  I  saw  the  lady  drest ; 

The  woman  playes  to-day,  mistake  me  not, 

No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat ; 

A  woman  to  my  knowledge,  yet  I  can’t, 

(If  I  should  dye)  make  affidavit  on ’t. 
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Some  French  women,  however,  acted  at  the  Black  Friars  in 
1629,  as  we  learn  from  Prynne’s  Ilistriomastix .  James  Duport, 
who  translated  the  Psalms,  Ac.,  was  much  offended  at  the 
scandal  of  introducing  actresses,  and  wrote  some  indignant 
Alcaics  on  the  subject.  Hart,  Clun,  and  Burt  played  female 
parts  when  boys.  Kynaston  performed  Juliet  to  Betterton’s 
Romeo. 

BANKS’S  HORSE. 

The  story  of  this  learned  horse  (whose  name  was  Marocco), 
and  who  was  more  celebrated  in  his  time  than  even  the  learned 
pig  in  ours,  is  thus  briefly  told  in  Nares’s  Glossary. 

Banks’s  Horse  has  the  honour  to  be  mentioned  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World: 

If  Banks  had  lived  in  older  times,  he  would  have  shamed  all  the  in¬ 
chanters  in  the  world  ;  for  whosoever  was  most  famous  among  them, 
could  never  master  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did  his  horse. 

One  of  his  qualifications  was  dancing ;  for  whic  h  reason  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  Love’s  Labour’s  lost ,  act 
i.  sc.  2,  under  the  title  of  the  Dancing  Horse.  One  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits  is  said  to  have  been  going  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s 
church.  This  feat  is  alluded  to  in  some  verses  by  Gayton, 
from  Bankes  his  horse  to  Rosinante: 

Let  us  compare  our  feats :  thou  top  of  nowles 

Of  hills,  hast  oft  been  seen.  I  top  of  Paul’s  {pron.  Powle’s). 

To  Smithfield  horses  I  stood  there  the  wonder. 

According  to  the  Owle’s  Almanack ,  1618,  this  happened  in 
1601 :  “  Since  the  dancing  horse  stood  on  the  top  of  Powle’s, 
whilst  a  number  of  asses  stood  braying  below,  17  years.” 

The  editors  of  the  Glossary  add :  The  first  mention  of  Banks’s 
Horse  occurs  about  1590.  In  1595,  a  supposed  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Banks  and  his  horse  appeared  under  the  title  of  Maroccus 
Extaticus .  The  latter  was  exhibited  not  only  in  England  but 
abroad,  where  it  became  suspected  that  the  horse  was  a  demon, 
and  his  exhibitor  a  sorcerer ;  and  it  is  said  that  eventually  both 
were  burnt  at  Rome  by  the  Inquisition. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  FIDDLERS. 

The  earliest  use  of  Fiddler  does  not  signify  what  we  now 
understand  by  a  player  on  the  violin.  Thus,  in  Fletcher’s 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle: 

They  say  ’tis  death  for  these  fiddlers  to  tune  their  rebecks. 

And  in  Shakspeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  “  Call  me  a  fiddler,” 
which  is  applied  to  a  lutanist. 

The  violin,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  seems  not  to  have 
been  known  in  England  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  was  bor- 
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rowed  from  the  old  Welsh  instrument  crwth ,  which  was  not, 
however,  tuned  in  the  same  manner  as  a  violin  ;  and  in  Bar¬ 
rington’s  time  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  persons  in 
Wales  who  could  play  upon  it. 

The  fiddler  had,  nevertheless,  become  common  in  Cromwell’s 
time ;  for,  by  an  ordinance  dated  1656,  “any  minstrel  or  fiddler 
who  shall  be  making  musick  in  any  inn  or  tavern,  or  shall 
ask  any  one  to  hear  his  musick,  is  to  be  punished  as  a  sturdy 
beggar.” 

A  fiddler  was  also  called  a  Crowder,  from  crowd ,  a  fiddle  : 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has,  “  Chevy  Chase  sung  by  a  blind  crowder.” 

THE  HOBBY-HORSE. 

This  was  the  name  for  a  small  horse  ;  as  well  as  a  person¬ 
age  belonging  to  the  ancient  morris-dance,  when  complete, 
and  made,  as  Mr.  Bayes’s  troops  are  on  the  stage,  by  the  figure 
of  a  horse  fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man,  his  own  legs  go¬ 
ing  through  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  enabling  him  to  walk, 
but  concealed  by  a  long  foot-cloth  ;*  while  false  legs  appeared 
where  those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the  sides  of  the  horse. 
(Such  hobby-horses  may  be  found  in  the  property-rooms  of  more 
than  one  of  our  London  theatres  at  the  present  hour.) 

The  Hobby-Horse  is  represented  in  the  plate  subjoined  to 
1  Hen.  IV.  in  Steevens’s  Shakspeare  of  1778,  and  the  subsequent 
editions,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Toilet’s  remarks.  Latterly  the 
Hobby-Horse  was  frequently  omitted,  which  led  to  a  popular 
ballad  with  this  line  or  burden : 

For  0,  for  0,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot, 
which  is  quoted  in  Love's  Labour  s  lost  and  in  Hamlet. 

The  Puritans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  all  sports  and 
games,  were  strongly  inveterate  against  the  hobby-horse. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the  dancer  who  acted  the 
hobby-horse,  and  some  of  a  juggling  nature,  as  pretending  to 
stick  daggers  in  his  nose  (perhaps  a  false  one),  which  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  print  from  Mr.  Toilet’s  painted  window  of  the 
Morris  May  Day  ;  whence  the  Hobby-Horse  is  presumed  to  be 
the  King  of  the  May. 


HOBBY, 

or  Hoby,  was  the  old  name  for  a  small  horse,  or  a  nag.  Hob- 

*  The  mule  was  generally  trained  to  wear  the  foot-cloth,  as  a  spirited  horse 
would  not  he  likely  to  bear  such  an  incumbrance.  Howel,  in  1680,  tells  us  that 
the  doctors  of  physic  rode  to  visit  their  patients  with  their  mules  and  foot-cloths, 
when  the  fee  was  but  two  shillings.  The  judges  also  rode  in  similar  state  to 
Westminster  Hall,  which  practice  ended  with  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hyde, 
lord  chief  justice.  Lord  Shaftesbury  would  have  revived  the  custom,  but  several 
of  the  judges,  being  old  and  ill  horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it. 
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bies  were  strong  and  active,  of  rather  a  small  size,  and  reported 
to  be  originally  natives  of  Ireland.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  so  much  liked  and  used,  that  the  word  became  a  proverbial 
expression  for  any  thing  of  which  people  are  extremely  fond. 

THE  VIRGINAL. 

This  was  an  instrument  of  the  spinnet  kind ;  but  made  rect¬ 
angular,  like  a  small  pianoforte.  Archdeacon  Nares  remem¬ 
bered  two  in  use,  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  king’s  choris¬ 
ters.  Their  name,  he  adds,  was  probably  derived  from  their  being 
used  by  young  girls.  They  had,  like  spinnets,  only  one  wire  to 
each  note.  The  spinnet,  as  many  persons  remember,  was  nearly 
of  a  triangular  shape,  and  had  the  wires  carried  over  a  bent 
bridge,  which  modified  their  sounds ;  those  of  the  virginal  went 
direct  from  their  points  of  support  to  the  screw-pegs,  regularly 
decreasing  in  length  from  the  deepest  bass  to  the  highest  treble. 
Sometimes  the  instrument  is  called  a  pair  of  virginals,  which  is 
as  improper  as  a  pair  of  organs. 

LOSS  OF  THE  TRUMPET. 

This  instrument  seems  to  have  been  in  what  may  be  called 
its  civil  uses  superseded  by  the  bell.  In  our  early  theatres  the 
Prologue  was  usually  introduced  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  members  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  are  still  summoned  to 
dinner  by  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Sheriffs  retained  till  lately 
their  state  trumpeters :  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
parted  with  this  officer  :  nevertheless  he  proceeds  to  his  inau¬ 
guration  banquet  in  Guildhall,  on  Nov.  9,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  the  toasts  are  introduced  by  the  same ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
Lord  Mayor  returning  in  full  state  from  church  on  Sunday  by 
sound  of  trumpet. 

To  descend  in  our  illustration,  Punch’s  showman  has  lost 
his  trumpet ;  and  instead  of  the  coach-horn  we  have  the  rail¬ 
way-whistle. 


ORIGIN  OF  BLACKGUARD. 

The  origin  of  this  term  of  reproach  has  been  traced  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
meanest  drudges  in  royal  residences,  who  carried  coals  (Gifford’s 
Ben  Jonson ).  The  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  vicious, 
idle,  and  masterless  boys  and  rogues;  and  was  so  used,  Mr. 
Cunningham  found,  by  the  books  in  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
as  early  as  1683,  if  not  before. 
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MAJORITY  OF  MONARCHS. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  no  country  (where  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  an  hereditary  monarch  prevails)  it  should  have  been 
settled,  as  a  general  regulation,  at  what  age  an  infant  king 
should  be  considered  as  a  major.  There  is  in  the  Nouveau  Traite 
de  Diplomatique  an  engraving  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V. , 
which  is  entitled  Ordonnance  de  la  Majorite  de  nos  Rois  d 
quatorze  ans.  This  ordinance  relates,  indeed,  to  the  education 
of  the  royal  children,  but  not  to  any  declaration  of  the  age  at 
which  they  are  to  become  majors. 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  but  nineteen  when  he  made 
his  famous  decision  between  the  two  mothers.  A  Roman  con¬ 
sul  could  not  regularly  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  till  he  was 
forty-three  years  of  age.  Minorities  of  kings  are  denounced 
by  Isaiah,  to  complete  the  national  calamities  of  the  Jews : 
“  And  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
rule  over  them  ;  and  the  people  shall  be  oppressed”  (Isaiah 
v.  4,  5). — Barrington  on  Ant.  Btat.}  note. 

Richard  II.  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  became  King 
of  England  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  it  was  enacted,  a  King  of  England  was  not  to  be  a  major 
till  eighteen,  whilst  a  queen  became  so  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

LAWS  OF  RICHARD  III. 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  annals  of  this  country  ;  not  only  from  the  statutes  being 
thenceforth  in  English,  but  likewise  from  their  having  been 
the  first  which  were  ever  printed.  We  accordingly  find  in 
these  laws  exceptions  in  favour  of  scriveners  (employed  in  co¬ 
pying  books),  alluminors  (illuminators),  printers,  and  readers 
of  books. 

The  English  of  the  statutes  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII. 
is  more  pure  than  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
arises  from  the  preambles  of  the  latter  being  more  figurative  in 
expression. 

Books,  though  printed,  were  now  excessively  dear  ;  whence  Daines 
Barrington  conjectures  the  readers  above  mentioned  were  booksellers, 
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who  received  money  from  an  audience  who  were  either  incapable  them¬ 
selves  of  reading,  or  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  books. 
Fitzherbert’s  Abridgment  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  sold  for  405. ;  and 
the  number  of  readers  in  the  same  reign  was  so  small,  that  Grafton,  in 
1540,  printod  but  1500  copies  of  the  Bible. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Dames  Barrington,  in  bis  work  on  the  More  Ancient  Sta¬ 
tutes,  observes  :  “We  shall  find  that  some  of  the  reigns  of 
those  kings  who  are  so  much  celebrated  for  their  victories, 
produced  laws  of  infinite  oppression.  ”  He  then  instances  the 
statute  of  quo  warranto  of  Edward  I.,  extended  to  Ireland,  by 
Edward  III. ;  and  2  Henry  V.  against  heretics.  To  these  is 
added  the  following  emphatic  denunciation  from  Hobbes’s 
works : 

The  greatest  sums  that  ever  were  levied  (comparing  the  value  of 
money  with  what  it  is  now),  were  raised  by  King  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.,  kings  of  whom  we  glory  now,  and  think  their  names  an 
ornament  to  the  English  history. 

Henry  brought  himself  into  great  distress  by  carrying  on  his 
wars  with  greater  expense  than  we  have  any  account  of  in 
former  reigns.  His  army  was,  in  consequence,  most  miserably 
paid  ;  and  the  carrier  of  Henry’s  banner  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  had  to  petition  his  successor  for  payment  ;  for  though 
the  banner-bearer  had  incurred  great  expenses  in  attending 
Henry  to  France,  yet  he  had  not  received  any  reward  or  salary 
whatsoever  !  Yet  it  was  some  glory  to  have  borne  unpaid  the 
banner  of  Henry  Y.  at  Agincourt. — See  Rymer. 

HANSOMS. 

By  the  statute  Henry  YI.  c.  5,  it  was  enacted  that  a  third 
share  of  the  booty  should  be  allowed  at  the  Exchequer  to  the 
late  king’s  officers ;  one  part  was  to  be  the  ransom  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown.  The  former  distribution  of  the  booty  involved  large 
sums.  Thus  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary ,  gives  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  of  great  houses  being  built  out  of  the  price  of 
a  prisoner’s  ransom,  particularly  Sudely  Castle,  iii  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Sir  —  Latimer,  when  impeached  by  parliament,  50  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  had  never  received 
above  10,000L,  and  this  chiefly  from  the  ransom  of  prisoners  at 
the  battle  of  Orroye.  Rymer  shows  that  Henry  IY.  paid  10,000 
marks  to  Owen  Glendower  for  the  ransom  of  Lord  Grey  of  Ru¬ 
thin,  whose  daughter  Owen  had  married,  having  obliged  the 
father  to  give  his  consent  while  he  was  his  prisoner.  St.  Pa- 
laye  gives  an  account  of  a  French  knight,  Du  Guesclin,  when 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  who  fixed  his  own 
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ransom  at  a  very  high  price.  Upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  express¬ 
ing  a  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  raise  such  a  sum, 
Du  Guesclin  replied,  that  he  first  depended  upon  the  kings  of 
France  and  Castile  ;  and  if  they  would  not  pay  the  ransom,  he 
had  at  least  one  hundred  friends  who  would  sell  their  estates, 
and  every  woman  in  France  would  spin,  for  his  deliverance  : 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  commonly  deformed. 

From  the  articles  of  war  established  by  Henry  Y.  for  his 
first  campaign  in  France,  we  learn  that  sometimes  the  king 
bought  a  prisoner  from  his  captor,  and  sometimes  sold  one. 
There  are  instances  of  the  king’s  forbidding  the  sale  of  prison¬ 
ers  for  a  certain  time  ;  but  their  right  is  acknowledged  by  the 
proclamation. 

An  old  French  chronicle,  printed  at  Paris  in  1508,  speaks 
of  the  great  pressing  of  the  English  to  make  King  John  of 
France  their  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  he  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  20,000L  prize  in  the  lottery  of  war. 

The  ransom  of  a  king  was  therefore  the  greatest  sum  of 
money  of  which  the  people  could  form  an  idea.  Hence  the 
ancient  lines  on  Hinkston  Hill,  in  Cornwall,  supposed  to  be 
full  of  very  valuable  mines  : 

Hinkston  Hill,  well  wrought, 

Is  worth  a  king’s  ransom  dearly  bought. 

Hence  also  the  more  homely  weather  proverb  :  “  A  peck  of 
March  dust  is  worth  a  king’s  ransom.” 

Holinshed  shows  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  war 
with  France  was  esteemed  the  only  method  by  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  could  become  rich.  Drayton  has,  in  his  Battle 
of  Agincourt : 

Some  that  themselves  by  ransoms  would  em'ich, 

To  make  their  prey  of  peasants  did  despise, 

Felt  as  they  thought  their  bloody  palms  to  itch 
To  be  in  action  for  their  wealthy  prize. 

And  again : 

Except  some  few  in  some  great  captain’s  hands, 

Whose  ransoms  might  his  empty  coffers  fill. 

We  find,  by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  8  Henry  VI.,  that  the  ran¬ 
som  of  the  Lord  Talbot,  prisoner  to  the  French,  was  unreason¬ 
able  and  importable. 

THE  FALCON  A  ROYAL  BIRD. 

From  the  provision  made  with  regard  to  Falcons,  &c.  in  the 
Great  Forest  Charter,  it  seems  that  the  king  claimed  them, 
wherever  found,  as  royal  birds.  Falconry  and  hunting  were 
then  the  principal  amusements  of  the  great  barons ;  conse- 
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quently  hawks  were  very  valuable.  Falconry  was  so  expen¬ 
sive,  and  required  so  many  attendants,  that  few  could  afford 
such  an  establishment ;  but  they  who  did  not  themselves  keep 
falcons,  were  frequently  obliged,  by  the  grants  of  their  lands, 
to  procure  them  annually  for  those  under  whom  they  held  their 
estates ;  and  sometimes  a  lease  was  granted  on  condition  of 
furnishing  every  year  a  falcon. 

Falcons  are  always  represented  on  the  hands  of  princes  and  their 
descendants.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  Harold  sets  out  on  the  message 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy  with  a  hawk 
on  his  wrist.  When  he  is  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  the  captor,  Guy 
Count  of  Ponthieu,  precedes  him  with  a  hawk  ou  his  hand  ;  and  Harold 
follows  dejected,  but  still  permitted  to  carry  his  falcon.  Montfaucon  re¬ 
presents  the  two  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror  with  this  bird  on  their 
hand,  as  also  queens  and  princesses  in  the  same  attitude. 

ROYAL  FISH. 

The  Whale  and  Sturgeon,  when  either  thrown  ashore  or 
caught  near  the  coast,  are  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  on 
account  (as  it  is  said  in  the  law-books)  of  their  superior  excel¬ 
lence.  *  Indeed,  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  entertained  a  very 
high  notion  of  the  importance  of  this  right,  it  being  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy ; 
and  from  one  of  them  it  was  probably  derived  to  our  princes. 
It  is  expressly  claimed  and  allowed  in  the  statute  De  Prceroga- 
tiva  Regis  ;  and  the  most  ancient  treatises  of  law  now  extant 
make  mention  of  it. 

Upon  this  Barrington  notes:  “I  apprehend  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  sending  a  'present  (as  it  is  styled)  to  the  king  of  the 
Sturgeon  taken  in  the  Thames,  arises  from  this  ancient  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  crown,  as  it  is  one  of  the  royal  fish.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  case  stated  with  regard  to  a  right  of  fishery  in  the 
Thames,  that  the  taker  of  the  Sturgeon  is  entitled  to  a  marc , 
though  the  fish  belongs  to  the  king,  paying  that  satisfaction.” 
— Observations  on  the  More  Antient  Statutes. 

STRIKING  IN  THE  KING’S  COURT. f 

Contempts  against  the  royal  palaces  have  been  always 
looked  upop  as  high  misprisions;  and  by  the  ancient  law 
before  the  Conquest,  fighting  in  the  king’s  palace,  or  before 
the  king’s  judges,  was  punished  with  death.  By  the  statute  of 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  malicious  striking  in  the  king’s  palace, 
wherein  his  royal  person  resides,  whereby  blood  is  drawn,  was 
punishable  by  perpetual  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the  king’s 

*  The  Swan  is  also  a  royal  fowl ;  and  all  Swans,  the  property  whereof  is  not 
known,  belong  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative. 

t  See  also  p.  14  ante. 

SECOND  SEHIES.  F 
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pleasure,  and  also  with  the  loss  of  the  offender’s  right  hand  ; 
the  solemn  execution  of  which  sentence  is  prescribed  in  the 
statute  at  length  ;  but  by  9  Geo.  IV.  *c.  31,  this  punishment  is 
repealed.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  kind 
now  in  question  to  execute  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law,  by 
arrest  or  otherwise,  within  the  verge  of  a  royal  palace,  or  in 
the  Tower,  unless  permission  be  first  obtained  from  the  proper 
authority. — Stephen’s  Commentaries. 

Baker,  in  his  Chronicle ,  thus  minutely  describes  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  above  barbarous  sentence  : 

On  the  10th  of  June  1541,  Sir  Edmund  Knevet  of  Norfolk,  Knight, 
was  arraigned  before  the  officers  of  the  Green  Cloth  for  striking  one 
Master  Cleer  of  Norfolk,  within  the  Tennis  Court  of  the  King’s  House. 
Being  found  guilty,  he  had  judgment  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and  to  for¬ 
feit  all  his  lands  and  goods  ;  whereupon  there  was  called  to  do  execu¬ 
tion,  first,  the  Sergeant  Surgeon,  with  his  instruments  pertaining  to  his 
office ;  then  the  Sergeant  of  the  Wood-yard,  with  a  mallet  and  block  to 
lay  the  hand  upon ;  then  the  king  s  Master  Cook,  with  a  knife  to  cut 
off  the  hand ;  then  the  Sergeant  of  the  Larder,  to  set  the  knife  right  on 
the  joint ;  then  the  Sergeant  Ferrier,  with  searing-irons  to  sear  the  veins ; 
then  the  Sergeant  of  the  Poultry,  with  a  cock,  which  cock  should  have 
his  head  smitten  off  upon  the  block,  and  with  the  same  knife ;  then  the 
Yeoman  of  Chandry,  with  sear-cloaths  ;  then  the  Yeoman  of  the  Scullery, 
with  a  pan  of  fire  to  heat  the  irons,  a  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends 
of  the  irons,  and  two  forms  for  all  officers  to  set  their  stuff  on ;  then 
the  Sergeant  of  the  Cellar,  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer ;  then  the  Sergeant 
of  the  Ewrv,  with  bason,  ewre,  and  towels.  All  things  being  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  Sir  William  Pickering,  Knight- Marshal,  was  commanded  to  bring 
in  his  prisoner,  Sir  Edmund  Knevet,  to  whom  the  Chief-Justice  de¬ 
clared  his  offence,  which  the  said  Knevet  confessed,  and  humbly  sub¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  king’s  mercy ;  only  he  desired  that  the  king  would 
spare  his  right  hand  and  take  his  left:  “Because,”  said  he,  “if  my 
right  hand  be  spared,  I  may  live  to  do  the  king  good  service of 
whose  submission  and  reason  of  bis  suit,  when  the  king  was  informed, 
he  granted  him  to  lose  neither  of  his  hands,  and  pardoned  him  also  of 
his  lands  and  goods. — Baker’s  Chronicle,  ed.  1674. 

Chamberlayne  describes  the  ceremony  as  follows  : 

The  Sergeant  of  the  king’s  W ood-yard  brings  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  a  square  block,  a  beetle,  and  a  staple  and  cords  to  fasten  the 
hands  thereto.  The  Yeoman  of  the  Scullery  provides  a  great  fire  of 
coals  by  the  block,  where  the  searing-irons,  brought  by  the  chief  Far¬ 
rier,  are  to  be  ready  for  the  chief  Surgeon  to  use.  Vinegar  and  cold 
water  are  to  be  brought  by  the  Groom  of  the  Saucery ;  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Cellar  and  Pantry  are  to  be  ready,  one  with  a  cup  of  red 
wine,  and  the  other  with  a  manchet,  to  offer  the  criminal.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Ewry  is  to  bring  the  linen  to  wind  about  and  wrap  the 
arm;  the  Yeoman  of  the  Poultry,  a  cock  to  lay  to  it;  the  Yeoman  of 
the  Chandlery,  seared  cloths;  and  the  Master  Cook  a  sharp  dresser- 
knife,  which  at  the  place  of  execution  is  to  be  held  upright  by  the  Ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Larder,  till  execution  be  performed  by  an  officer  appointed 
thereunto.  After  all,  the  criminal  shall  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and 
fined  and  ransomed  at  the  king’s  will. 
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STRIKING  IN  A  CHURCHYARD. 

The  6  Edward  YI.  c.  4,  punishes  Striking  in  a  Churchyard 
with  the  loss  of  ears  ;  which  statute,  at  the  time  it  was  enacted, 
was  intended  to  prevent  dangerous  riots  between  the  Papists 
and  Protestants  upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Daines  Barrington,  writing  in  1775,  notes  that  not  many 
years  previously  there  was  an  indictment  under  this  Act  at  the 
quarter  sessions  in  Somersetshire. 

“  MOST  CATHOLIC.” 

Prescott  gives  in  a  note  (Hist.  Ferd.  and  Isab.  ii.  378)  this 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Most  Catholic.  The  title,  as  applied 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  given  to  them  by  the  Pope, 
who,  desirous  of  offering  them  a  compliment  upon  their  con¬ 
quest  of  Granada,  addressed  them  as  the  Most  Christian  ;  which, 
however,  being  a  title  hitherto  only  applied  to  the  sovereigns 
of  France,  was  objected  to  by  the  Cardinals,  and  the  epithet  of 
“  Most  Catholic”  substituted  for  it.  The  term  Catholic  had 
been  before  applied  to  the  Asturian  prince  Alphonso,  and  also 
to  Pedro  II. ;  so  that  it  was  not  new  either  to  the  house  of  Cas- 
tille  or  Arragon  ;  and  the  phrase  Los  Reyes  Catolicos  is  applica¬ 
ble  either  to  a  female  or  male,  agreeably  to  the  Spanish  idiom, 
though  sounding  singularly  incorrect  to  an  English  ear.  The 
Spanish  language  requires  that  when  a  word  having  reference 
both  to  a  masculine  and  feminine  noun  is  employed,  it  should 
be  expressed  in  the  former  gender. — Archceologia ,  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  61. 


THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  MOTTO. 

On  a  coin  presented  to  the  Kelso  Museum,  dated  1695,  the 
National  Motto  is  “  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.”  The  ‘  i,’ 
therefore,  though  introduced  into  the  motto  on  the  Great  Seal 
of  that  year,  does  not  appear  to  have  superseded  the  ‘  e’  en¬ 
tirely  till  a  somewhat  later  period.  That  “lacesset”  is  the 
original  reading,  there  would  seem  no  doubt.  Pinkerton  (vol. 
ii.  published  1808,  at  p.  127)  says  :  “  In  the  time  of  James  VI., 
1571,  the  merk  and  half-merk,  Scottish,  were  struck  —  the 
former  being  then  worth  about  twenty-two  pence,  and  the 
latter  eleven  pence,  English.  Upon  these  pieces  the  motto 
‘  Nemo  me  impune  laedet’  was  ordered,  but  does  not  appear. 
In  1578  the  famous  ‘Nemo  me  impune  lacesset’  occurs  first 
upon  the  coin ;  the  same  in  sense  with  the  other,  but  of  a 
better  sound.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Buchanan.” 
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peers’  audience  of  the  sovereign  by  right. 

It  is  usually  looked  upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular 
peer  of  the  realm  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  lay  before  him,  with  decency  and  respect,  such  matters  as 
he  shall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  made  an  article  of 
impeachment  in  parliament  against  the  two  Hugh  Spencers, 
father  and  son,  for  which  they  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
“that  they  by  their  evil  covin  would  not  suffer  the  great  men 
of  the  realm,  the  king’s  good  counsellors,  to  speak  with  the 
king,  or  to  come  near  him,”  but  only  in  their  presence  and 
hearing. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention,  that  no  sealed  letter  can  be 
presented  to  the  sovereign  by  the  lord  chamberlain ;  all  such 
communications  must  be  open  and  without  seal. 

GRANT  OF  ARMS. 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  Heralds’  College,  the  use  of 
Arms  for  any  length  of  time  whatsoever  will  not  make  them 
legal.  To  legally  bear  them,  according  to  the  College,  the 
party  must  either  derive  such  Arms  by  descent  from  one  whom 
the  College  acknowledges  as  entitled  to  bear  them,  or  he  must 
obtain  a  grant  of  arms  to  himself  from  the  College.  The  grant 
of  arms  costs  about  70 1.  or  80£.,  and  the  application  for  it  must 
be  made  to  the  Heralds’  College.  The  grant  to  the  head  of  a 
family  must  include  him  and  his  heirs ;  but  his  brothers,  or 
collateral  relations,  will  have  to  be  specially  mentioned.  In 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  rule  against  length  of 
user  does  not  prevail ;  and  a  period  of  prescription  is  there 
allowed. 

To  obtain  a  Grant  of  Arms,  the  applicant  may  employ  any  member 
he  pleases  of  the  Heralds’  Office,  and  through  him  present  a  memorial 
to  the  Earl  Mai'shal,  setting  forth  that  he,  the  memorialist,  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  arms,  or  cannot  prove  his  right  to  stick  ;  and  praying  that  his 
Grace  will  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Kings  of  Arms  authorising  them  to 
grant  and  confirm  to  him  due  and  proper  armorial  ensigns,  to  be  borne 
according  to  the  laws  of  heraldry  by  him  and  his  descendants.  This 
memorial  is  presented  ;  and  a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  Earl  Marshal, 
under  which  a  patent  is  made  out,  exhibiting  in  the  corner  a  painting 
of  the  armorial  ensigns  granted,  and  describing  in  official  terms  the 
proceedings  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  correct  blazon  of  the  arms. 
This  patent  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Heralds’  College,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  signatures  of  the  Garter  and  one  of  the  Provincial  Kings  of 
Arms.  Thus  an  “Armiger”  is  made.  The  fees  on  a  Grant  of  Arms 
amount  to  seventy-five  guineas  ;  an  ordinary  search  of  the  records  is 
five  shillings ;  a  general  search  one  guinea.  Arms  that  are  not  held 
under  a  Grant  must  descend  to  the  bearer  from  an  ancestor  recorded 
in  the  Herald’s  visitations.  No  prescription,  however  long,  will  confer  a 
right  to  a  coat-armour. 
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THE  TABARD. 

This  is  a  coat  or  vest,  without  sleeves,  close  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  open  at  the  sides,  formerly  worn  by  nobles  over  their 
arms  to  distinguish  them  in  the  field,  but  now  only  by  heralds 
in  royal  processions,  <fcc.  Stow  speaks  of  the  tabard  as  worn 
only  by  heralds  in  his  day,  but  having  been  “  a  stately  garment 
of  old  time.”  In  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  eight  of  the  scholars, 
whose  original  dress  was  a  tabard,  are  still  called  Tabarders.  '* 

In  this  College  the  following  old  customs  are  still  preserved :  On 
New-Year’s  day  the  bursar  presents  to  each  member  a  needle  and 
thread,  a  rebus  on  the  founder  s  name,  Aiguille  etfil,  adding  the  whole¬ 
some  moral,  “Take  this,  and  be  thrifty.”  Also  on  Christmas  day,  a 
boar’s  head,  decked  with  rosemary,* is  carried  in  procession  into  the 
hall,  ushered  in  by  the  well-known  carol,  “  Apri  caput  defero.”  And  in 
the  buttery  is  a  curious  drinking-horn,  richly  ornamented  with  silver 
gilt,  and  said  to  have  been  given  by  Queen  Philippa  (consort  of  Edward 
III.),  after  whom  the  College  is  named. 


PRESSING  MINSTRELS,  ETC. 

Among  many  instances  of  the  power  of  impressing  in  the 
early  ages  occurs,  in  Rymer,  an  order  of  Henry  YI.  to  autho¬ 
rise  certain  persons  to  press  Minstrels  in  solatium  regis .  It 
would  seem  also  that,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
whenever  a  boy  had  a  promising  voice,  he  was  forcibly  taken 
from  his  parents,  to  be  educated  as  a  scholar  for  the  king’s 
chapel,  as  may  be  inferred  from  these  lines  by  Tusser,  printed 
in  1577  : 

Then  for  my  voyce,  I  must  (no  choyce) 

Away  of  force,  like  posting  horse, 

For  sundry  men  had  placards  then, 

Such  childe  to  take. 

Probably  the  last  exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  this  class  was  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  The  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
having  a  dispute  with  Dogget  the  actor,  about  articles,  pro¬ 
cured  a  message  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  to  fetch 
Dogget  up  from  Norwich.  On  being  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus ,  he  was  released  by  Lord-Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  much 
censured  the  proceeding. 

In  the  Liber  Niger  Domus  Regni  (temp.  Edward  IY.)  is  an  ordinance 
naming  “Children  of  the  Chapelle  viij.  fo unden  by  the  King’s  privie 
coheres  for  all  that  longeth  to  their  apperelle  by  the  hands  and  over- 
syghte  of  the  deane,  or  by  the  master  of  song  assigned  to  teache  them;” 

*  The  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,  celebrated  as  Chaucer’s  Pilgrims’  inn,  has  be¬ 
come  corrupted  to  the  Talbot.  Although  one  of  the  most  ancient  inns  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  present  buildings  are  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
original  inn  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  was  for¬ 
merly  an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  Tabard  in  Gracechurcli-street;  and  there  now 
is  in  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  the  Cock  and  Tabard  sign. 
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such  being  the  origin  of  the  present  musical  establishment  of  the  Chapel- 
Royal.  Ordinances  were  also  issued  for  the  impressment  of  boys  for  the 
royal  choirs.  In  1550,  the  master  of  the  King’s  Chapel  had  license  “  to 
take  up  from  time  to  time  children  to  serve  the  King’s  Chapel.”  Tusser, 
the  “  Husbandrie”  poet,  was,  when  a  boy,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  thus 
impressed  for  the  Queen’s  Chapel.  The  Gentlemen  and  Children  of  the 
Chapel-Royal  were  the  principal  performers  in  the  religious  dramas  or 
Mysteries ;  and  a  “  master  of  the  children,”  and  “singing  children,” 
occur  in  the  chapel  establishment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1583,  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  afterwards  called  the  Children  of  the 
Revels,  were  formed  into  a  company  of  players,  and  thus  were  among 
the  earliest  performers  of  the  regular  drama.  In  1731,  they  performed 
Handel’s  Esther,  the  first  oratorio  heard  in  England  ;  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  at  oratorios  in  Lent,  so  long  as  those  performances 
maintained  their  ecclesiastical  character  entire.  —  Curiosities  of  Lon¬ 
don,  p.  166. 

Masons,  bricklayers,  and  other  workmen,  were  also  pressed 
for  the  king’s  works  {temp.  Richard  III.)  within  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Palace  of  Westminster ;  and  Windsor  Castle  was 
in  part  so  built.  The  old  daw  maxim  was,  “The  king  is  en¬ 
titled  to  every  man’s  service  and  we  even  find  goldsmiths 
pressed  for  the  personal  adornment  of  Edward  IV. 

A  FALSE  PEDIGREE. 

Rushworth  records,  in  his  own  quaint  manner,  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  proceedings  in  the  Earl  Marshal’s  Court,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. : 

About  this  time,  West,  Lord  Delaware,  commenced  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Honour,  or  Lord  Marshal’s  Court,  against  one  who  went  by 
that  name.  The  case  was,  a  person  of  a  far  different  name  by  birth, 
but  an  ostler,  having,  by  his  skill  in  wrestling  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
got  the  name  oiJack  of  the  West,  coming  afterwards  to  be  an  innkeeper, 
and  getting  a  good  estate,  assumes  the  name  of  West,  and  the  arms  of 
the  family  of  the  Lord  Delaware,  and  gets  from  the  heralds  his  pedi¬ 
gree,  drawn  through  three  or  four  generations,  from  the  fourth  son  of 
one  of  the  Lords  Delaware  ;  and  his  son,  whom  he  bred  at  the  Inns  of 
Court,  presuming  upon  his  pedigree  to  take  the  place  of  some  gentle¬ 
men,  his  neighbours,  in  Hampshire,  they  procured  him  to  he  cited  by 
the  Lord  Delaware  in  this  court,  where,  at  the  hearing,  he  produced 
his  patent  from  the  heralds.  But  so  it  fell  out,  that  an  ancient  gentle¬ 
man,  of  the  name  of  West,  and  family  of  Delaware,  and  named  in  the 
pedigree,  who  had  been  long  beyond  sea  and  conceived  to  be  dead, 
and  now  newly  returned,  whose  son,  as  it  seems,  this  young  spark 
would  have  had  his  father  to  have  been,  appeared  in  court  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  which  dashed  the  whole  business  ;  and  the  pretended  West,  the 
defendant,  was  fined  50(K.,  ordered  to  be  degraded,  and  never  more  to 
write  himself  gentleman. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GENTLEMAN. 

M.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  Trance  before  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  has  this  interesting  passage  : 
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For  several  centuries  the  word  gentleman  has  altogether  changed 
its  meaning  in  England,  and  the  word  rotnrier  has  ceased  to  exist  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  translate  literally  into  English  the  well- 
known  line  from  the  Tartuffe,  even  when  Moliere  wrote  it  in  1664  : 

Et  tel  qu’on  le  voit,  il  est  bon  gentilliomme. 

If  we  make  a  further  application  of  the  science  of  languages  to  history, 
and  pursue  the  fate  of  the  word  gentleman  through  time  and  through 
space,  the  offspring  of  the  French  gentilhomme.  we  shall  find  its  appli¬ 
cation  extending  in  England  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  classes 
draw  near  one  another  and  amalgamate.  In  each  succeeding  century 
it  is  applied  to  persons  placed  somewhat  lower  in  the  social  scale.  At 
length  it  travelled  with  the  English  to  America,  where  it  is  used  to  de¬ 
signate  every  citizen  indiscriminately.  Its  history  is  that  of  democracy 
itself.  In  France  the  word  gentilhomme  has  always  been  strictly  limited 
to  its  original  meaning.  Since  the  Revolution  it  has  been  almost  dis¬ 
used,  but  its  application  has  never  chafiged.  The  word  which  was 
used  to  designate  the  members  of  the  caste  was  kept  intact,  because 
the  caste  itself  was  maintained  as  separate  from  all  the  rest  as  it  had 
ever  been.  This  caste  had  become  far  more  exclusive  than  it  was  when 
the  word  was  first  invented,  and  in  France  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  that  which  had  occurred  in  England. 

EXCESS  IN  DRESS  AND  DIET. 

Under  the  head  of  public  economy  (says  Blackstone)  may 
properly  be  ranked  all  sumptuary  laws  against  luxury  and  ex¬ 
travagant  expenses  in  Dress,  Diet,  and  the  like.  Concerning 
excess  in  apparel,  there  were  formerly  a  multitude  of  penal 
laws  existing,  chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  against  piked  shoes,  short  doublets, 
and  long  coats ;  all  which  were  repealed  by  statute  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  25.  But  as  to  excess  in  diet,  Blackstone  goes  on  to  remark, 
there  still  remained  one  ancient  statute  unrepealed  (10  Edw.  I. 
st.  3),  which  ordains  that  no  man  shall  be  served  at  dinner  or 
supper  with  more  than  two  courses ;  except  upon  some  great 
holidays  there  specified,  in  which  he  may  be  served  with 
three.  This  statute  was  also  at  length  expressly  repealed  by 
19  and  20  Viet.  c.  64. 


SIMONY. 

Simony  means  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  the 
magician,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (viii. 
18-24)  as  having  offered  money  to  Peter  and  John,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  from  them  apostolical  powers.  Peter 
vehemently  rebuked  him,  and  he  showed  some  appearance  of 
penitence  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Christianity ;  and  coming  to  Rome,  it  is  pretended  that 
he  worked  miracles,  which  gained  him  many  followers,  and 
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obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  Nero.  At  last,  it  is  said,  as  he 
was  exhibiting  in  the  emperor’s  presence  the  feat  of  flying 
through  the  air  in  a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  was  enabled  to  per¬ 
form  by  the  aid  of  demons,  the  united  prayers  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prevailed  against  him, 
and  the  demons  threw  him  to  the  ground.  There  are  other 
marvellous  stories  of  his  life  and  doctrine. 

merchants’  religious  observances. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  pious  spirit  is  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  domestic  observances  and  habits  of  our  ancestors 
than  in  our  own.  A  Scripture  posy  was  the  common  orna¬ 
ment  of  a  chamber ;  it  was  found  on  a  ring,  or  occurred  as  the 
heading  of  a  letter.  To  speak  of  commercial  matters, — there 
are  many  little  religious  formulae  now  fallen  into  disuse  which 
once  prevailed  universally,  and  show  that  a  more  religious 
feeling  animated  our  ancestors  than  is  now  fashionable  with 
their  descendants.  “  Laus  Deo ”  (Praise  be  to  God)  was  once 
the  usual  heading  of  every  page  of  a  merchant’s  journal.  When 
goods  were  sent  to  some  foreign  port,  the  bill  of  lading,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  invariably  stated  that  they  had  been 
“shipped  by  the  grace  of  God  in  and  upon  the  good  ship” 
called  by  such  a  name.  A  policy  of  insurance  against  sea-risks 
still  begins  with  these  words  :  “  In  the  name  of  God ,  Amen  f’ 
and,  up  to  a  late  date,  all  commercial  appointments  were  made 
“God  willing.”  —  Burgon’s  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham ,  1839. 

COMPULSORY  PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY  ON  SUNDAYS. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1388),  a  law,  which  seems  to 
have  been  more  of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  character, 
prescribes  to  servants  of  husbandry  and  artificers  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows  on  Sundays  and  holiday s,  enjoining  such  to  “leave 
playing  at  tennis,  or  foot-ball,  cartes,  dice,  casting  of  the 
stone,  and  other  importune  games and  an  act  of  Henry  IV. 
enforced  the  observance  of  this  law  under  the  penalty  of  six 
days’  imprisonment ;  while  the  execution  of  the  law  is  sought 
to  be  secured  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  10s.  on  the  supe¬ 
rior,  and  Is.  4 d.  on  the  inferior  officers,  if  guilty  of  neglect  in 
executing  it.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  enforce  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  archery,  so  as  to  be  available  in  time  of  war. 

PARLIAMENT  SITTING  ON  SUNDAYS. 

For  reasons  of  imperative  necessity,  the  observance  of  holi¬ 
days,  however  sacred,  must  give  way  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  against  violent  outbreaks ;  for  an  evil  might 
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happen  in  the  night  which  it  would  be  too  late  to  prevent  in 
the  morning.  The  same  principle  extends  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  its  offshoot  the  Cabinet  Council,  at  the 
present  time ;  which,  when  the  public  welfare  appears  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  meets  on  the  Sunday  or  any  other  holiday  without 
scruple. 

In  like  manner,  parliament  occasionally  assembles  on  a 
Sunday,  as  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  when  both  Houses  met 
on  that  day,  October  26,  1760,  to  take  the  oaths.*  Our  earlier 
history  will  furnish  us  with  similar  instances.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  parliaments  met  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
17th  and  43d  years  ;  and  in  the  16th  of  Charles  I.,  in  a  case  of 
great  necessity,!  the  Long  Parliament,  after  hearing  a  sermon, 
commenced  business  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
sat  all  day  ;  passing,  however,  a  resolution  “to  enter  upon  no 
matter  which  did  not  concern  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  be  not  drawn  into  a  pre¬ 
cedent  by  any  inferior  court  or  private  person  for  neglecting 
the  due  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day.” 

BAKING  ON  SUNDAYS. 

The  statute  of  Charles  II.  against  labour  on  Sunday  con¬ 
tains  an  exemption  in  favour  of  cooks’  shops,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  baking  of  meat,  puddings,  and  pies  on  a  Sunday ; 
it  being  held,  on  the  general  exception  contained  in  the  Act 
in  favour  of  works  of  piety  and  necessity,  that  the  act  of  the 
baker  did  not  fall  within  the  statute  ;  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  ob¬ 
serving,  that  it  was  “  as  reasonable  that  the  baker  should  bake 
for  the  poor,  as  that  the  cook  should  roast  or  broil  for  them” 
(the  magistrates).  A  conviction  under  the  statute  against  a 
baker  for  baking  meat  and  pastry  for  his  customers,  for  pay, 
was  quashed  upon  similar  reasoning ;  Lord  Kenyon  maintain 
ing  that  the  laborious  part  of  the  community  were  entitled  to 
indulgence,  many  of  them  not  having  the  means  of  dressing 
their  dinners  at  home.  These  cases  led  to  the  passing  of  sta¬ 
tutes  (first  in  1794)  for  the  regulation  of  baking  and  the  sale 
of  bread  on  a  Sunday ;  when  a  piece  of  hair-splitting  was  use¬ 
lessly  raised,  as  to  whether  the  permission  for  the  sale  of  bread 
would  include  also  the  sale  of  rolls  ! 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  COMMON  LAW  AND  EQUITY. 

The  policy  of  our  ancient  constitution,  as  regulated  and 
established  by  the  great  Alfred,  was  to  bring  justice  home  to 

*  See  Swann  v.  Broome,  1  Bl.  499,  where  Lord  Mansfield  says:  “I  myself 
have  sat  in  parliament  on  a  Sunday.” 

|  Viz.  the  resolution  of  the  king  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  Monday, 
communicated  to  them  on  the  Saturday  ( Rush .  iv.  361). 
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every  man’s  door,  by  constituting  as  many  courts  of  judicature 
as  there  are  manors  in  the  kingdom ;  wherein  injuries  were  re¬ 
dressed,  in  an  easy  and  expeditious  manner,  by  the  suffrage  of 
neighbours  and  friends.  These  little  courts,  however,  com¬ 
municated  with  others  of  a  larger  jurisdiction,  and  those  with 
others  of  a  still  greater  power ;  ascending  gradually  from  the 
lowest  to  the  supreme  courts,  which  were  respectively  consti¬ 
tuted  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  inferior  ones,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  cases  as,  by  reason  of  their  weight  and  difficulty, 
demanded  a  more  solemn  discussion. 

This  institution  seems  highly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason,  as  well  as  of  more  enlightened  policy ;  being 
equally  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be¬ 
fore  they  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  that  which 
was  established  in  the  Jewish  republic  by  Moses  ;  of  whom  we 
read,  that,  finding  the  sole  administration  of  justice  too  heavy 
for  him,  he  ‘ 4  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  such  as  feared 
God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  made  them  heads 
over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens;  and  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
seasons ;  the  hard  cases  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  they  judged  themselves.”  —  Stephen’s  Commen¬ 
taries. 

The  names  of  our  courts  of  judicature  are  singularly  direct. 
Thus  the  highest  court  in  England  at  Common  Law  is  named 
the  King’s  Bench ,  because  anciently  the  sovereign  sometimes 
sat  there  in  person,  on  a  high  bench,  and  his  judges  on  a  lower 
bench  at  his  feet. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery ,  from  Curia  Cancellaria ,  is  named, 
as  some  think,  because  the  judge  of  this  court  sat  anciently 
intra  cancellos ,  or  lattices ;  the  east  end  of  our  churches,  being 
separated  per  cancellos  from  the  body  of  the  church,  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  belonging  to  the  priest,  were  thence  called  Chancels. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  so  called  because  here  are  de¬ 
bated  the  usual  pleas  between  subject  and  subject. 

Selden  observes,  that  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  so 
called  because  they  were  anciently  made  from  such  as  were 
barons  of  the  kingdom  or  parliamentary  barons.  The  same 
reason  is  given  for  the  appellation  of  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  now  extinct. 

Much  of  the  old  machinery  of  the  Exchequer  Court  lasted 
till  our  time.  Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridicales  thus  ex¬ 
plains  the  name  of  the  court : 

The  Exchequer  is  a  four-cornered  board,  about  ten  foot  long  and 
five  foot  broad,  fitted  in  manner  of  a  table  for  men  to  sit  about :  on 
every  side  whereof  is  a  standing  ledge,  or  border,  four  fingers  broad. 
Upon  this  board  is  laid  a  cloth  bought  in  Easter  Term,  which  is  of  black 
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colour,  rowed  with  strokes  distant  about  a  foot  or  a  span . That 


this  court,  then,  had  its  name  from  the  board  whereat  they  sate,  there  is 
no  doubt  to  be  made  ;  considering  that  the  cloth  which  covered  it  was 
thus  party-coloured,  which  the  French  call  Chequy. 

Chamberlayne  says  :  “The  Exchequer  is  so  called,  as  some  think, 
from  a  chequer-wrought  table  in  that  court  (as  the  Court  of  Green  Cloth 
in  the  King’s  House  is  so  called  from  the  green  carpet) ;  or  else  from 
the  French  word  Escliiquier ,  a  chess-board,  because  the  accomptants 
in  that  office  were  wont  to  use  such  board  in  their  calculation.” 

The  Chancellor  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court ;  and  in  ancient 
times  he  sat  as  such,  together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Barons. 
His  duties  are  now  entirely  ministerial.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer  was 
also  one  of  the  judges;  and  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller-General  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Whitehall  Yard,  is  to  this  day  preserved  the  ancient 
chair,  covered  with  needlework,  on  which  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  used  to  sit. 

Certain  officers  of  this  court  are  the  Clerk  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Pipe,  from  the  documents  passing  through  a  pipe.  Thus  the  office  of 
the  four  Tellers  of  the  court  (says  Chamberlayne)  is  to  receive  all  moneys 
due  to  the  king,  and  thereupon  to  throw  down  a  bill,  through  a  pipe, 
into  the  Tally  Court,  where  it  is  received  by  the  Auditor’s  clerk,  who 
there  attends  to  write  the  words  of  the  said  bill  upon  a  tally,  and  then 
delivers  the  same  to  be  entered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  or  his  under¬ 
clerk,  who  there  attends  to  enter  it  in  his  book  ;  then  the  tally  is  cloven 
by  the  two  Deputy  Chamberlains,  who  have  their  seals;  and  while  the 
Senior  Deputy  reads  one  part,  the  Junior  examines  the  other  part  with 
the  other  two  clerks. 

The  Cleric  of  the  Pells  was  named  from  his  office  being  to  enter  the 
Teller’s  bill  on  a  parchment-skin,  in  Latin  pellis. 

In  the  Tally  Court  (says  Chamberlayne)  sit  the  Deputies  of  the  two 
Chamberlains,  who  cleave  the  tallies,  and  examine  each  piece  apart ; 
also  the  Tally-cutter  attends  there. 

A  Tally  in  the  Exchequer,  from  the  French  word  tailler,  and  the 
Italian  tagliare,  to  cut,  is  a  very  ancient  and  most  certain  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  all  cosenage  in  the  king’s  revenue,  there  is  the  like  nowhere  else  in 
Christendom  ;  and  is  after  this  manner  : 


(Part  of  an  Exchequer  Tally,  date  1810.) 

He  that  pays  or  lends  the  king  any  moneys,  receives  for  his  acquit¬ 
tance  or  acknowledgment  a  Tally,  which  is  a  stick  with  words  written 
on  it  on  both  sides  concerning  the  acquittance  proper  to  express  what 
the  moneys  received  is  for :  which  being  cloven  asunder  by  the  Deputy- 
Chamberlain,  one  part  thereof,  called  the  stock,  is  delivered  to  the  party 
that  pays  the  money;  and  the  other  part,  called  counter- stock,  or  coun¬ 
ter-foil,  remains  with  them,  who  afterwards  deliver  it  over  to  the  other 
Deputies,  to  be  kept  till  it  be  called  for,  and  joined  with  the  stock ;  after 
which  they  send  it,  by  an  officer  of  their  own,  to  the  Pipe,  to  be  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  Accomptant. 

This  most  ancient  way  of  striking  of  tallies  hath  been  found  by  long 
experience  to  be  absolutely  the  best  way  that  ever  was  invented  ;  for  it 
is  morally  impossible  so  to  falsify  or  counterfeit  a  Tally,  but  upon  re¬ 
joining  it  with  the  counter-foil,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  eye,  either  in 
the  notches,  or  in  the  cleaving,  in  the  length,  or  in  the  breadth,  in  the 
natural  growth,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  counter -foil. 
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It  was  the  burning  of  heaps  of  these  wooden  records  in  the  stoves  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  caused  the  conflagration  by  which  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed,  in  1834 ;  in  which  year  this  old 
mode  of  reckoning  was  abolished. 


OPEN  COUET  :  ADMISSION-FEES. 

In  the  statute  13  Edw.  I.  cc.  42-44,  we  find  reference  to 
fees  claimed  by  certain  officers ;  seeming  to  denote  that  the 
courts  of  law  were  not  then  open  courts ,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  now  understood  to  be  so.  An  open  court  is  at  present 
generally  so  crowded  by  idle  spectators  as  to  inconvenience  all 
who  have  real  business.  The  above  statute  directs  that  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  should  pay  nothing  ;  but  by  implication 
seems  to  allow  that  the  idle  part  of  the  audience  should  pay 
one  penny  each  for  admittance,  or  nearly  equal  to  one  shilling 
at  present:  “so  that,”  says  Barrington,  “if  the  spirit  of  the 
law  was  attended  to,  it  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  what 
is  now  so  sensibly  felt  as  an  inconvenience.” 

OEIGIN  OF  “  TEEMS.” 

These  forensic  seasons  are  supposed  by  Selden  to  have  been 
instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  Sir  H.  Spelman  has 
proved  that  they  were  gradually  formed  from  the  canonical 
constitutions  of  the  Church;  being,  indeed,  no  other  than  those 
leisure  seasons  of  the  year  which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
great  festivals  or  fasts,  or  which  were  not  liable  to  the  general 
avocations  of  rural  business.  Throughout  all  Christendom,  in 
very  early  times,  the  whole  year  was  one  continual  Term  for 
hearing  and  deciding  causes ;  for  the  Christian  magistrates,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  heathens,  who  were  extremely 
superstitious  in  the  observation  of  their  dies  fasti  et  ne fasti, 
went  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  administered  justice  upon 
all  days  alike  :  till  at  length  the  Church  interposed,  and  ex¬ 
empted  certain  holy  seasons  from  being  profaned  by  the  tumult 
of  forensic  litigations  ;  and  particularly  the  time  of  Advent  and 
Christmas,  which  gave  rise  to  the  winter  vacation ;  the  time 
of  Lent  and  Easter,  which  created  that  in  the  spring;  the  time 
of  Pentecost,  which  produced  the  third ;  and  the  long  vacation 
between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas,  which  was  allowed  for 
the  hay-time  and  harvest.  All  Sundays  also,  and  some  parti¬ 
cular  festivals,  as  the  days  of  Purification,  Ascension,  and  some 
others,  were  included  in  the  prohibition,  which  was  established 
by  a  canon  of  the  Church,  a.d.  517,  and  was  fortified  by  an 
imperial  constitution  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  comprised  in 
the  Theodosian  code.  Afterwards,  when  our  own  legal  consti¬ 
tution  came  to  be  settled,  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
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our  Law  Terras  were  appointed  with  an  eye  to  the  above  ca¬ 
nonical  prohibitions. — Stephen’s  Commentaries. 


WORDINESS  OF  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS. 


The  true  objection  to  modern  statutes  (says  Barrington), 
is  rather  their  prolixity  than  their  want  of  perspicuity ;  which 
redundancy  hath  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from  the  use  of 
printing.  When  manuscript  copies  are  to  be  dispersed,  the 
trouble  of  writing  an  unnecessary  word  is  considered ;  but  a 
page  or  two  additional  in  print  neither  adds  much  to  trouble 
or  expense. 


From  the  reign  of  Kobert  I.  words  began  to  be  multiplied  ;  before 
the  reign  of  James  III.  the  evil  had  increased  ;  it  is  now  familiar.  How 
the  chimes  are  rung  in  our  enlightened  age  upon  any  horse,  mule,  ass, 
cattle,  coach,  berlin,  landau,  chariot,  chaise,  calach,  wagon,  wain,  cart, 
or  other  carriage  whatsoever !  as  if  every  quadruped  and  carriage  would 
not  comprehend  all  particulars. — Hist.  Memorials,  by  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple,  Edinburgh,  1796. 


The  oldest  conveyance  we  have  any  account  of,  viz.  that  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  from  the  sons  of  Heth  to  Abraham, 
hath  some  unnecessary  and  redundant  words  :  “  And  the  held 
of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre, 
the  held  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that 
were  in  the  held,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about, 
were  made  sure  unto  Abraham,”  &c.  (Genesis  xxiii.)  The 
parcels  in  a  modern  conveyance  of  1859  cannot  be  well  more 
minutely  particularised. 


OYEZ !  OYEZ  ! 

Blackstone  takes  occasion,  in  reference  to  these  words,  to 
remark  upon  the  corruption  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  still 
observable,  in  the  law  French  ;  viz.  that  in  the  prologue  to  all 
our  public  proclamations,  oyez  !  or  hear  ye  !  is  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  most  unmeaningly,  oh  yes  ! 


EARLY  SINECURES. 

The  statute  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  13,  enacts  that  the  comptrollers 
and  searchers  of  the  Customs  shall  be  resident  in  person  at  the 
port,  without  making  any  deputy  to  execute  their  office.  The 
abuse  of  turning  the  Custom-house  offices  into  sinecures  had 
begun  to  prevail  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  for  by  the  grant 
of  the  comptrollership  of  the  port  of  London  to  Chaucer  (and 
no  one  hath  so  good  a  claim  to  a  place  of  ease  as  a  poet),  there 
is  an  express  condition  that  he  shall  not  only  reside,  but  make 
all  the  entries  with  his  own  hand.  “  I  believe,”  says  Barring¬ 
ton,  “it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  such  a  condition  in  a  modern 
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patent ;  as  Treasuries  either  know  nothing  of  this  law,  or 
otherwise  choose  to  be  ignorant  of  it.” 

counsels’  fees. 

The  ancient  Roman  orators  practised  gratis,  for  honour 
merely,  or  at  most  for  the  sake  of  gaining  influence ;  and  so 
likewise  it  is  established  with  us  that  a  counsel  can  maintain 
no  action  for  his  fees,  which  are  given,  not  as  locatio  vel  con¬ 
duction  but  as  quiddam  honorarium ;  not  as  a  salary  or  hire, 
but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  counsellor  cannot  demand 
without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation  :  as  is  also  laid  down 
with  regard  to  advocates  in  the  civil  law,  whose  honorarium 
was  directed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  not  to  exceed  in  any 
case  ten  thousand  sesterces ,  or  about  80£.  of  English  money.  — 
Stephen’s  Commentaries. 


THE  ALIAS. 

In  the  statute  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  6,  Barrington  notes  “  that  an 
accused  person  is  styled  John  Salage,  otherwise  Savage ;  which 
is  the  first  precedent  that  I  find  of  the  alias  being  used  ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Statute  of  Additions*  passed  the 
following  year. 

“  A  YEAE  AND  A  DAY.” 

The  addition  of  the  day  in  this  term  seems  to  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  of  preventing  all  disputes  about  in¬ 
clusive  and  exclusive.  The  term  of  a  year  and  a  day  is  like¬ 
wise  used  in  the  Danish  law  ;  and  it  is  the  precise  time  during 
which  the  feudary  is  to  apply  to  the  lord  for  investiture. 

OEIGIN  OF  “  CULPEIT .” 

The  ceremonies  formerly  observed  on  a  criminal  trial  in¬ 
volve  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  “  culprit.”  When  the 
prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  non  culpabilis,  or  nient  culpable ,  it 
was  abbreviated  on  the  minutes  of  the  court  thus,  “  non  (or 
nient )  cul.,”  and  the  joining  of  issue  thereon  by  the  prosecutor 
was  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  “  prit. the  precise  origin 
of  which  latter  expression  is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  course  of 
time  it  became  the  practice  for  the  officer  of  the  court  to  read 
aloud  these  words,  without  regard  to  their  real  meaning  (which 
was  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  owing  to  the  disuse  of  law 

*  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  addition  in  its  legal  sense  in 

Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  bloated  honour.  All’s  well  that  ejids  well. 
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French),  and  to  apply  them  as  an  appellation  of  the  prisoner 
himself ;  for  when  a  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  the  officer 
used  to  say,  “  Culprit ,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried  ?”  to  which  the 
latter  usually  replied,  “  By  God  and  the  country meaning 
by  a  jury. 

NORFOLK  LAWYERS. 

Norfolk  has  the  old  reputation  of  having  been  always  a 
litigious  county  ;  insomuch  that  the  number  of  attorneys  al¬ 
lowed  to  practise  in  it  was  reduced,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VI., 
to  eight ;  and  the  county  paid  an  annual  composition  at  the 
Exchequer  that  they  might  be  fairly  dealt  with.  Hence  the 
proverbial  line  of 

Norfolk  full  of  wyles ; 

and  in  the  old  play  of  the  City  Match : 

Long  more  earnestly  for  the  term  than  Norfolk  lawyers. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  CORONER. 

This  officer  is,  in  the  Scotch  law,  termed  the  crowner ,  “  in 
the  manner  that  the  common  people  now  pronounce  the  word.’’ 
Lord  Coke  derives  the  name  corona ,  because  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  hath  conusance  of  some  pleas  which 
are  called  placita  coronce .”  Lord  Bacon  derives  it  a  corona 
populis;  which  Barrington  disputes,  “  the  crowd  attending  in 
a  circle  being  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  particular  magis- 
trate.”  The  name  has  also  been  referred  to  corpkonner ,  or 
view  of  the  corpse.  By  the  statute  3  Edw.  I.  c.  16,  coroners 
are  required  to  be  knights ;  and  by  the  28  Edw.  III.,  they 
must  be  of  the  most  meet  and  lawful  men  in  the  county. 

OATHS  :  SWEARING  WITH  THE  GLOVE  ON. 

There  is  (it  has  been  well  observed)  perhaps  no  single  cere¬ 
mony  connected  with  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal 
justice  to  which  so  much  and  so  deserved  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  as  the  taking  of  an  oath,  especially  in  a  court  of  justice. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  due  course  of  judicial  procedure  that 
this  should  be  the  case;  and  seeing  that  statements  made 
upon  oath  have  daily  the  effect  of  disposing  of  the  property, 
characters,  liberties,  and  even  of  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
grade  of  society,  we  cannot  wonder  that  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  our  constitutional  history  the  taking  of  an  oath  was, 
for  its  greater  solemnity,  accompanied  by  various  ceremonies, 
which,  though  individually  perhaps  of  no  great  moment,  add, 
when  taken  collectively,  very  materially  to  the  dignity  of  the 
proceeding. 
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Prior  to  the  Reformation,  indeed,  oaths  could  only  be  taken 
before  the  sovereign  himself,  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  and  persons  specially  licensed  by  them ;  and 
during  the  ceremony  the  hand  was  laid  upon  the  Gospels,  the 
missal,  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  matters  of  like  rever¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  person  swearing  invoked  “  God  and  the 
holy  angels,”  “  God  and  the  holy  evangelists,”  <fec. 

Fynes  Morryson  informs  us  (in  his  Precepts  to  Travellers ), 
that  the  custom  of  holding  up  the  hand  is  always  observed  in 
France  when  a  witness  is  sworn.  They  have  either  borrowed 
this  from  us,  or  we  from  them,  though  we  differ  in  the  use  of 
it.  The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner’s  holding  up  his  hand  after 
being  arraigned  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  crowd  which  stands  around  him.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Apophthegms ,  mentions  a  Welshman’s  having  supposed 
the  judge  to  be  a  fortune-teller,  from  the  ceremony  of  the  cri- 
minal  s  holding  his  hand  up  at  the  bar. 

In  our  own  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  ceremony  of  “swear¬ 
ing”  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  is  simple  enough.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  is  held  in  the  hand, 
the  person  is  adjured  to  speak  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  so  help  you  God and  he  kisses 
the  sacred  volume.  The  person  has  the  head  uncovered ;  he 
holds  the  book  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  glove  of  that  hand  is 
to  be  off  at  the  time  of  making  the  oath. 

The  latter  observance  was,  however,  dispensed  with  by  Baron  Bram- 
well,  at  the  Liverpool  assizes,  in  December  1858,  when  a  witness  coming 
before  him,  and  finding  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  glove,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sworn  “  holding  the  sacred  volume  in  a  gloved  hand  the 
learned  judge  remarking  that  “he  knew  no  reason  why  a  witness 
should  be  required  to  remove  his  glove  when  taking  an  oath.”  Now 
though  there  may  be  no  legal  reason  why  the  hand  should  in  such  case 
be  bare,  it  is  well  known  that  the  gloved  hand  is  esteemed  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  ungloved  hand.  Thus  it  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  with  a  glove  on,  it  being  considered  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  do  so.  On  the  entrance  of  the  queen,  or  of  a  judge  of  assize,  into 
Oxford  or  Cambi’idge,  gloves  are  always  presented  to  them  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  to  intimate  that  their  exalted  rank  renders  them 
worthy  of  covering  their  hands,  although  in  the  presence  of  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  University. 

If  a  somewhat  rigid  etiquette  has  caused  so  much  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  glove  in  these  matters,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
that  the  removal  of  the  glove  upon  receiving  the  Holy  Gospels,  prior  to 
the  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  should  be  insisted  upon  ; 
and  the  judge’s  remark  on  the  above  occasion  must  be  regarded  by 
right-minded  persons  as  neither  calculated  to  increase  the  respect  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  judgment-seat,  nor  the  dignity  of  his  own  high 
office. 

In  Scotland,  the  oath  to  witnesses  is  administered  with  a 
grand  solemnity.  The  judge  rises  from  his  seat,  and  raising 
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his  right  hand,  requires  the  witness  to  do  the  same  ;  and  then, 
their  hands  remaining  elevated,  the  witness  repeats  after  the 
judge  the  following  words :  “  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  and 
as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  Day  of  Judgment,  that 
I  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. }>  What  could  be  more  calculated  to  solemnise  the  mind, 
'to  search  and  quicken  the  conscience,  than  such  an  oath  so 
administered  ?  It  might  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  such  were  to 
be  the  practice  in  our  own  courts. — S.  Warren ,  Q.C. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  oath  is,  probably,  that  in  Genesis 
xxiv.  2,  3 :  “  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  oldest  servant  of  his 
house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh  ;  and  I  will  make  thee  swear,”  &c. 

The  kiss  in  the  oath  opens  the  way  to  evasion  and  perjury 
in  the  unconscientious;  and  our  judges  and  magistrates  can 
testify  to  the  number  of  persons  who  constantly  shuffle  out  of 
the  stringency  of  an  oath  by  the  device  of  kissing  the  thumb, 
or  the  cuff  of  the  coat,  in  place  of  the  book  itself. 

SWEARING  UPON  THE  SWORD. 

The  singular  mixture  of  religious  and  military  fanaticism 
which  brought  about  the  Crusades,  gave  rise  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  custom  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.  In  a  plain, 
unenriched  sword,  the  separation  between  the  blade  and  the 
hilt  was  usually  a  straight  transverse  bar,  which,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  cross,  added  to  the  devotion  which  every  true 
knight  felt  for  his  favourite  weapon,  evidently  led  to  this 
practice.  The  sword  or  the  blade  were  often  mentioned  in  the 
ceremony,  without  reference  to  the  cross;  yet  the  cross  of  the 
sword  is  also  mentioned  frequently  enough  to  illustrate  the  true 
bearing  of  the  oath. — Nares’s  Glossary. 

That,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  above,  the  soldier  swore 
by  his  sword,  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  : 

Morice  par  sa  espe  ad  jur£, 

N’i  ad  vassal  si  osd. 


SEALING  AND  SIGNING. 

The  use  of  Seals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters  and 
other  instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient.  We  read 
of  it,  among  the  Jews  and  the  Persians,  in  the  earliest  and  most 
sacred  records  of  history.  And  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  instance,  not  only  of  an  attestation  by  seal, 
but  also  of  the  other  formalities  usual  on  a  Jewish  purchase  : 

SECOND  SERIES.  G 
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And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel,  and  weighed  him  the  money, 
even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.  And  I  subscribed  the  evidence,  and 
sealed  it  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances. 
So  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was  open.  ( Jer .  xxxii.) 

In  the  civil  law  also  seals  were  the  evidence  of  truth ;  and 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  at  least,  at  the 
attestation  of  every  testament.  But  in  the  times  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  they  were  not  much  in  use  in  England.  For  though 
Sir  Edward  Coke  relies  on  an  instance  of  King  Edwy’s  making 
use  of  a  seal  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the  usage  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thority  from  the  very  circumstance  of  being  sealed,  since  we 
are  assured  by  all  our  ancient  historians  that  sealing  was  not 
then  in  common  use. 

The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  for  such  as  could  write  to 
subscribe  their  names ;  and  whether  they  could  write  or  not, 
to  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  which  custom  many  uneducated 
persons  to  this  day  keep  up,  by  signing  a  cross  for  their 
mark  when  unable  to  write  their  names.  For  the  same  un- 
surmountable  reason,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  na¬ 
tion,  at  their  first  settlement  in  France,  used  the  practice 
of  sealing  only,  without  writing  their  names ;  which  custom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them,  though 
the  reason  for  doing  it  had  ceased :  and  hence  the  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  Abbey,  himself  being 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  was  witnessed  only  by  his  seal,  and 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  oldest  sealed  charter  of  any 
authenticity  in  England. 

At  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  lords  brought  over  into  this 
kingdom  their  own  fashions  ;  and  introduced  waxen  seals  only, 
instead  of  the  English  method  of  writing  their  names  and 
signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
every  freeman,  and  even  such  of  the  more  substantial  villeins 
as  were  fit  to  be  put  upon  juries,  had  their  distinct  parti¬ 
cular  seals.  The  impressions  of  these  seals  were  sometimes 
a  knight  on  horseback,  sometimes  other  devices ;  but  coats  of 
arms  were  not  introduced  into  seals,  nor,  indeed,  into  any  other 
use,  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  who  brought  them  from 
the  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  were  first  invented, 
and  painted  on  the  shields  of  the  knights,  to  distinguish  the 
variety  of  persons  of  every  Christian  nation  who  resorted 
thither,  and  who  could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  steel,  be 
otherwise  known  or  ascertained. 

This  neglect  of  signing,  and  resting  only  on  the  authenticity 
of  seals,  remained  very  long  among  us ;  for  it  was  held  in  all  our 
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books  that  sealing  alone  was  sufficient  to  authenticate  a  deed; 
and  so  the  common  form  of  attesting  deeds — “  sealed  and  de¬ 
livered” — continues  to  this  day.*  The  Statute  of  Fraud,  how¬ 
ever  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  revives  the  Saxon  custom,  and  expressly 
directs  the  signing  in  all  grants  of  lands,  and  many  other 
species  of  deeds  ;  in  which,  therefore,  signing  seems  to  be  now 
as  necessary  as  sealing,  though  it  hath  been  sometimes  held 
that  one  includes  the  other. — Stephen’s  Commentaries ,  vol.  i. 

Seals  often  furnish  minute  historical  evidence.  Thus  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  is  traditionally  said  to  have  adopted  for  his 
crest  a  grasshopper,  from  that  insect  having  saved  his  life  when 
he  was  a  poor  famished  boy,  by  attracting  a  person  by  its  chirp¬ 
ings  to  the  spot  where  he  lay  in  a  helpless  condition.  But  this 
story  is  refuted  by  the  fact  of  eleven  of  the  letters  of  James 
Gresham,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Thomas,  being  sealed  with  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  which  was  therefore  the  family  crest  of  the  Greshams. 

CHARTERS  SIGNED  WITH  THE  CROSS. 

The  practice  of  affixing  the  sign  of  the  cross  proceeded  from 
the  inability  of  the  signers  to  write  :  this  is  honestly  avowed  by 
Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  charters.  A 
similar  circumstance  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Justin  in  the 
East,  and  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Procopius,  in  his 
Historic  Arcana,  says :  ‘  ‘Justin,  not  being  able  to  write  his  name, 
had  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  board,  through  which  were  cut  the 
four  letters  of  his  name,  J.  V.  S.  T.,  which,  laid  on  the  paper, 
served  to  direct  the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by 
another.  Possibly  this  may  likewise  have  given  the  hint  to 
the  first  of  our  card-makers,  who  paint  their  cards  in  the  same 
manner,  by  plates  of  pewter  or  copper,  or  only  pasteboard,  with 
slits  in  them  in  form  of  the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on 
the  cards.” — Philosophical  Transactions ,  vol.  xl.  p.  393. 

Charlemagne  used  his  monogram  for  his  signature,  for  which 
Eginhard  gives  this  as  the  reason  :  namely,  that  Charlemagne 
could  not  write ;  and,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  learn  in 
his  grown  age,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  signing  with 
his  monogram. 

The  probable  reason  why  the  cross  was  always  used  in  the 
middle  ages  in  the  testing  of  ecclesiastical  charters  was  not  only 
that  it  was  a  sacred  symbol,  but  that  Justinian  had  decreed  it 
should  have  the  strength  of  an  oath. 

*  Merely  placing  the  finger  on  a  seal  already  made  is  equivalent  to  sealing 
(Shep.  Touch.  57).  And  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  seal  should  be  made 
either  with  wax  or  with  a  wafer,  but  only  that  some  impressions  should  be  made 
on  the  parchment  or  paper  with  the  intent  of  sealing.  (See  the  Queen  v.  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Covent  Garden,  7  Q.B.  238  n.) 
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THE  FIANAPER  AND  PETTY-BAG  OFFICE. 

Consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  the  writs 
under  the  Great  Seal  (relating  to  the  business  of  the  subject), 
and  the  returns  to  them,  were  originally  kept  in  a  hamper  (in 
hanaperio) ;  and  the  others  (relating  to  matters  wherein  the 
crown  was  concerned)  were  preserved  in  a  little  sack  or  bag  (in 
parva  baga )  :  thence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  the  Hanaper 
Office  and  Petty-Bag  Office,  which  both  belong  to  the  common- 
law  court  in  Chancery. 

THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

The  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Sovereign  is  now  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  originally,  in  England, 
the  king’s  chief  secretary,  to  whom  petitions  were  referred, 
patents  and  grants  approved  and  completed,  <fec. :  hence  he  was 
sometimes  styled  Referendarius,  as  in  a  charter  of  Ethelbert, 
a.d.  605 ;  whereas  the  term  Chancellor  does  not  occur  until 
about  920.  When  seals  came  into  use,  one  of  his  duties  was  to 
affix  the  royal  seal  to  documents ;  and  as,  in  early  times,  he 
was  usually  an  ecclesiastic,  he  became  keeper  of  the  king’s 
conscience,  examiner  of  his  patents,  the  officer  by  whom  pre¬ 
rogative  writs  were  prepared,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
last  Lord-Keeper  was  Lord  Henley,  in  1757. 

The  several  Great  Seals  are  interesting  from  their  bearing 
portraits  of  the  sovereigns  ;  as  in  the  seals  of  Offa  and  Ethel- 
wulf,  and  that  of  Edgar  with  a  bust  in  profile.  After  William  I. 
all  the  kings  are  on  one  side  on  horseback,  the  face  turned  to  the 
right,  except  that  of  Charles  I.,  which  is  to  the  left.  Edward 
IV.  first  carries  the  close  crown.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry 
I.  and  II. ,  are  seated  with  the  sword  and  dove.  Henry  YI.  is 
the  first  king  who  has  a  close  crown  over  his  arms. 

Wax  was  not  uniformly  used  for  seals  :  impressions  occur  in 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  ;  various  other  substances  were  used,  but 
wax  has  been  the  most  usual.  The  colours  were  white,  yellow, 
red,  green,  mixed  blue  and  yellow ;  but  red  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient.  William  I.  generally  sealed  his  grants  with 
green,  to  signify  the  act  continued  for  ever  fresh  and  of  force. 
William  Rufus  used  red,  and  the  Black  Prince  sealed  with 
green  ;  but  the  English  kings  generally  preferred  white  down  to 
Charles  I.  ;  though  Beckmann  considers  it  doubtful  whether 
their  seals  were  not  originally  yellow,  and  have  been  bleached  by 
age.  Sealing-wax,  like  that  now  used,  was  not  known  in  Europe 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest  authenticated  seal  of 
this  kind  is  shining  dark  red  wax,  on  a  letter  dated  London, 
August  3, 1554.  The  oldest  seal  with  red  wafer  is  dated  1654. 

The  Great  Seal  made  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
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is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  late  Benjamin  Wyon,  R.  A.,  the  chief 
engraver  of  her  Majesty’s  Mint. 

The  details  of  the  design  are,— Obverse:  An  equestrian  figure  of  the 
Queen,  attended  by  a  page ;  her  Majesty  wearing,  over  a  habit,  a  flow¬ 
ing  and  sumptuous  robe,  and  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  in 
her  right  hand  she  bears  the  sceptre,  and  on  her  head  is  placed  a  regal 
tiara.  The  attendant  page,  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  looks  up  to 
the  queen,  who  is  gracefully  restraining  the  impatient  charger,  which  is 
richly  caparisoned  with  plumes  and  trappings.  The  legend,  “Victoria 
Dei  GratiS,  Britanniarum  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,”  is  engraved  in  Gothic 
letters,  the  spaces  between  the  words  being  filled  with  heraldic  roses. 
Reverse:  The  Queen,  royally  robed  and  crowned,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  the  sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  orb,  is  seated  upon  a  throne,  be¬ 
neath  a  niched  Gothic  canopy;  on  either  side  is  a  figure  of  Justice  and 
Religion  ;  and  in  the  exergue  are  the  royal  arms  and  crown  :  the  whole 
encircled  by  a  wreath  or  border  of  oak  and  roses. 

The  seal  itself  is  a  silver  mould  in  two  parts,  technically  called  a 
pair  of  dies.  When  an  impression  is  to  be  taken  or  cast,  the  parts  are 
closed  to  receive  the  melted  wax,  which  is  poured  through  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  seal.  As  each  impression  is  attached  to  a  document 
by  a  ribbon,  or  slip  of  parchment,  its  ends  are  put  into  the  seal  before 
the  wax  is  poured  in  ;  so  that  when  the  hard  impression  is  taken  from 
the  dies,  the  ribbon  or  parchment  is  neatly  affixed  to  it.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  seal  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  On  every  accession  to  the  throne  a  new  seal  is  struck,  and 
the  old  one  is  cut  into  four  pieces  and  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon  : 
formerly  the  fragments  were  distributed  among  certain  poor  people  of 
religious  houses. 

The  keeping  of  the  Great  Seal  is  intrusted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  formerly  wore  it  on  his  left  side  ;  now  his  lordship  merely  carries 
the  bag  in  which  the  seal  is  deposited  when  he  receives  it  from  the 
sovereign,  or  when,  upon  his  retirement  from  office,  he  delivers  it  into 
the  royal  hands.  This  bag  is  about  twelve  inches  square,  and  of  rich 
crimson  silk-velvet,*  superbly  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms  on  both 
sides,  fringed  with  gold  bullion ;  and  to  the  bag  is  attached  a  stout 
cord,  by  which  it  is  carried  as  may  be  required.  Thus  it  is  borne  be¬ 
fore  the  sovereign  upon  high  state  occasions ;  and  is  always  laid  upon 
the  table  with  the  mace,  before  the  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

ORIGIN  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

Blackstone  considers  this  mode  of  trial  as  having  been  “uni¬ 
versally  established  among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  so  in¬ 
terwoven  in  their  very  constitution,  that  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  one  give  us  also  some  traces  of  the  other”  ( Commenta¬ 
ries ).  He  also  says  that  it  is  mentioned  in  England  as  early  as 
the  laws  of  Etlielred;  for  which  he  cites  Wilk.Z^.  Anglo-Sax.  117 

*  This  hag,  or  purse,  was  formerly  renewed  every  year ;  and  when  Lord  Hai’d- 
wicke  was  Chancellor,  Lady  Hardwicke,  notable  for  her  parsimony,  took  care 
that  the  bag  should  not  become  the  seal-bearer’s  perquisite ;  for  she  annually 
retained  the  purse  herself,  having  previously  ordered  that  the  velvet  of  which  it 
was  made  should  be  the  length  of  the  height  of  one  of  the  state  rooms  at  Wim- 
pole,  Lord  Hai'dwicke’s  seat  in  Cambridgeshire.  And  so  many  of  the  old  bags 
were  thus  saved,  that  the  Chancellor’s  Lady  had  enough  velvet  to  hang  the 
state  room  throughout,  and  make  curtains  for  the  state  bed. 
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(though  the  passage  cited  will  be  found  to  refer,  not  to  trial  by 
jury,  but  to  an  inquisition  by  twelve  persons  in  the  nature  of  a 
grand  jury).  He  speaks,  however,  of  the  date  of  its  first  estab¬ 
lishment  among  us  as  unknown  ;  and  the  same  uncertainty  is 
confessed  in  a  much  later  work,  where,  though  trial  by  jury  is 
considered  as  having  been  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it 
is  observed  that  “no  record  marks  the  date  of  its  commence¬ 
ment.”  (Turner’s  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  iii.  p.  233,  6th  edition.) 
We  must  add,  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  memorials  are  care¬ 
fully  scrutinised,  we  find  them  to  be  such  as  even  to  justify  a 
doubt  whether  Trial  by  Jury  (in  any  sense  corresponding  to  our 
use  of  that  term)  did  actually  exist  among  us  at  any  time  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  most  probable  theory  seems  to  be, 
that  we  owe  the  germ  of  this  (as  of  so  many  other  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions)  to  the  Normans.  At  the  date  of  Bracton’s  work,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  it  had  taken  among  us,  in  substance,  the 
shape  which  it  now  wears ;  but  its  rudiments  appear  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Indeed,  the  particular  species  of  it 
called  the  grand  assize,  which  was  appropriate  to  the  trial  of 
the  question  of  mere  right ,  was  established  by  a  law  of  that 
monarch’s  reign. — Stephen’s  Commentaries ,  note. 

WHY  TWELVE  JURYMEN  ? 

In  the  patriarchal  and  apostolical  number  of  twelve,  of 
which  a  jury  in  the  superior  courts  always  consists,  “  Lord 
Coke  has  discovered,”  says  Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  366,  “abun¬ 
dance  of  mystery”  (See  Co.  Litt.  155).  And  he  proceeds  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  Hr.  Hickes,  who  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
number  to  the  Normans,  tells  us  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Norway,  from  whom  the  Normans  as  well  as  the  Hanes  were 
descended,  a  great  veneration  was  paid  to  the  number  twelve. 
Mr.  Hallam  also  (Hist.  Mid.  Ages ,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  7th  edit.)  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  veneration  with  which  this  number  was  re¬ 
garded  in  Scandinavia  generally,  and  cites  Spelman’s  Glossary, 
voce  Jurata;  Hucange,  voce  Nembda;  and  the  Edinh.  Review , 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  115.  He  observes,  that  Spelman  has  produced 
several  instances  of  the  regard  paid  to  twelve  in  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  laws  ;  and  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  twelve  jurors 
were  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  an  inquisition ,  though 
there  seems  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  used  by  them  as  the 
number  for  trial. — Stephen’s  Commentaries ,  note. 

The  persons  exempted  from  serving  on  juries  are  :  all  peers,  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  clergymen,  Homan  Catholic  priests,  dissenting 
ministers,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  duly  registered,  and  who  follow  no 
secular  occupation  but  that  of  schoolmaster ;  sergeants,  barristers,  and 
advocates,  actually  practising ;  attorneys,  solicitors,  and  proctors,  ac¬ 
tually  practising  and  taking  out  their  cei’tificates ;  officers  of  all  courts 
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of  law  or  equity,  or  of  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  actually 
exercising  their  duties  ;  coroners,  gaolers,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  cor¬ 
rection  ;  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  duly  practising ;  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  royal  army  or  navy  on  full  pay  ;  licensed  pilots,  or  masters  of 
vessels  in  the  buoy  or  light  service,  duly  licensed  ;  servants  of  the  royal 
household,  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  sheriffs’  officers,  high-con¬ 
stables,  and  parish-clerks. 

DISSENTIENT  JURYMEN. 

The  J ury,  having  withdrawn  from  the  court  to  consider  their 
verdict,  in  order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  causeless  delay,  are 
kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unless  by  permission 
of  the  judge,  till  they  are  all  unanimously  agreed;  “a  me¬ 
thod  of  accelerating  unanimity,”  says  Blackstone,  “not  wholly 
unknown  in  other  constitutions  of  Europe,  and  in  matters  of 
greater  concern.  For  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  the  Empire,  if, 
after  the  congress  is  opened,  the  electors  delay  the  election  of 
a  King  of  the  Romans  for  thirty  days,  they  shall  be  fed  icith 
bread  and  ivater  till  the  same  is  accomplished.” 

And,  by  the  ancient  rule  (which,  in  strictness,  seems  to  be 
still  in  force),  if  the  jurors  do  not  agree  in  their  verdict  before 
the  judges  are  about  to  leave  the  town,  though  they  are  not  to 
be  threatened  or  imprisoned,  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  wait 
for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the  circuit,  from  town  to 
town,  in  a  cart. 

The  jury  being  denied  candles  is  referred  to  an  ancient 
canon  enjoining  that  they  could  not  exercise  an  honest  judg¬ 
ment  during  the  night. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  mentions  that  in  his  time  (the  Common¬ 
wealth)  it  was  usual  for  the  party  who  obtained  the  verdict  to 
give  the  jury  a  dinner. 

FORMER  CORRUPTION  OF  LONDON  JURIES. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  partiality  as  well  as  perjury  in  jurors 
of  the  city  of  London  is  more  particularly  complained  of  than 
in  other  parts  of  England  by  the  preamble  of  2  Hen.  VII.,  and 
other  statutes.  Stow  informs  us,  that  in  1468  many  jurors  of 
this  city  were  punished  by  having  papers  fixed  on  their  heads, 
stating  their  offence  of  being  tampered  with  by  the  parties  to 
the  suit.  This  offence  continued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Stow  knew  one  of  these  perverters  of  justice  “  who  was  carted 
and  banished  out  of  Billingsgate  Ward.”  Fuller,  in  his  Eng¬ 
lish  Worthies ,  mentions  a  proverbial  saying,  that  London  Juries 
hang  half  and  save  half ;  and  Grafton  records  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  “  London  juries  were  so  prejudiced, 
they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.”  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  his  Magnetick  Lady ,  has 
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And  there’s  no  London  jury  but  are  led 
In  evidence  as  far  by  a  common  fame 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition. 

In  the  Dance  of  Death,  written  originally  in  French  by  Mac- 
chabree,  and  translated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  with  some 
additions  to  adapt  it  to  English  characters,  a  juryman  is  men¬ 
tioned  who  had  often  been  bribed  to  give  a  false  verdict,  which 
shows  the  offence  to  have  been  very  common.  The  sheriff  who 
returned  the  jury  was  greatly  accessory  to  this  crime,  by  sum¬ 
moning  those  who  were  most  partial  and  prejudiced  ;  and  Oarew, 
in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  informs  us  that  it  was  common  in 
an  attorney’s  bill  to  charge  'pro  amicitia  vicecomitis ,  in  other 
words,  for  the  collusion  of  the  sheriff. 

HOW  TO  EXECUTE  A  WILL. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  his  Handy  Boole  on  Property  Law , 
somewhat  reluctantly  gives  the  following  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  your  will  without  the  assistance  of  a  professional  adviser. 
His  lordship  condemns  the  printed  forms,  which  have  misled 
many  men.  Such,  however,  as  have  resolved  to  make  their 
own  will ,  Lord  St.  Leonards  advises  thus  : 

Take  care  that,  if  written  on  several  separate  sheets  of  paper,  they 
are  all  fastened  together,  and  that  the  pages  are  numbered.  Sign  your 
name  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,  and  state  at  the  end  of  your  will  of 
how  many  pages  your  will  consists.  If  there  are  any  erasures  or  inter¬ 
lineations,  put  your  initials  in  the  margin  opposite  to  them,  and  notice 
them  in  the  attestation.  The  attestation  should  be  already  written  at 

the  end  of  the  will . The  two  persons  intended  to  be  the  witnesses 

should  be  called  in,  and  told  that  you  desire  them  to  witness  your  will ; 
and  then  you  should  sign  your  name  in  their  presence,  and  desire  them 
each  to  look  at  the  signature.  Your  signature  should  follow  your  will, 
but  should  precede  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  ;  for  if  you  were  to  sign 
after  they  had  signed,  your  will  would  be  void.  When,  therefore,  you 
have  signed,  they  should  sign  their  names  and  residences  at  the  foot  of 
the  attestation.  You  will  observe,  that  according  to  the  attestation, 
neither  of  the  witnesses,  although  he  has  signed  the  attestation,  should 
leave  the  room  until  the  other  witness  has  signed  also.  Remember  that 
they  must  both  sign  in  your  presence  ;  and  therefore  you  should  not 
allow  them  to  go  into  another  room  to  sign,  or  even  into  any  recess,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  room  where  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  be  able 
to  see  them  sign. 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  HEIR  WITH  A  SHILLING. 

The  Civilians  carried  the  doctrine  of  presumption  so  far  as 
to  hold  every  will  void  in  which  the  heir  was  not  noticed,  on 
the  presumption  that  his  father  must  have  forgotten  him.  From 
this,  as  Blackstone  reasonably  conjectures,  has  arisen  that 
groundless  vulgar  error  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  heir  a  shil- 
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ling,  or  some  other  nominal  sum,  to  show  that  he  was  in  the 
testator’s  remembrance.  The  practice  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
wounds  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  a  disinherited  child.  This, 
you  may  say,  does  not  always  happen.  An  assembled  family,  as 
the  legacy  to  each  was  read  aloud,  sobbed,  and  wished  that  the 
father  had  lived  to  enjoy  his  own  fortune.  At  last  came  the 
bequest  to  his  heir — “  I  give  my  eldest  son  Tom  a  shilling,  to 
buy  him  a  rope  to  hang  himself  with.”  “God  grant,”  says 
Tom,  sobbing  like  the  rest,  “that  my  poor  father  had  lived  to 
enjoy  it  himself.” — Lord  St.  Leonards’  Handy  Book. 

WILLS  AT  DOCTORS’  COMMONS. 

To  obtain  perusal  of  a  Will. — Apply  at  the  Prerogative  Will  Office, 
at  the  first  small  box  or  recess,  where  a  clerk,  on  receiving  a  shilling 
stamp  for  search,  and  the  surname  of  the  maker  of  the  will  required, 
directs  the  applicant  to  the  Indexes,  which  are  arranged  chronologically 
and  alphabetically  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room.  A  search  must 
then  be  made  through  these  volumes  for  the  entry  of  the  will  ;  which 
being  found,  a  clei'k  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  on  being  furnished 
with  the  exact  title  and  date  of  the  will,  ushers  the  inquirer  into  another 
apartment,  lit  by  a  skylight,  and  furnished  with  a  table  and  benches. 
Here  two  clerks  are  seated  ;  and  the  actual  will  being  brought  to  the 
inquirer,  he  may  inspect  it  at  his  leisure.  He  must  not,  however,  copy 
any  thing  from  it,  or  make  even  a  pencil  memorandum  ;  and  if  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so,  he  will  be  checked  by  the  clerks. 

To  obtain  the  copy  of  a  Will. — Apply  to  the  clerks  in  the  room,  and 
they  will  state  the  expense  per  folio.  The  order  for  a  copy  must  be  left 
at  the  box  at  the  entrance  of  the  office,  where  the  time  will  be  named 
for  the  delivery  of  the  copy,  within  a  few  days,  on  payment  of  the  cost. 
To  insure  correctness,  the  copy  is  read  out  to  the  applicant  in  the  office, 
and  compared  with  the  original  will  ;  and  the  copy  is  moreover  duly 
attested  by  certain  authorities  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

If  the  applicant  merely  desires  to  see  the  copy  of  a  Will,  the  clerk  in 
the  outer  room,  on  being  shown  the  entry  in  the  Index,  will  refer  him 
by  a  written  note  to  an  attendant,  who  will  at  once  bring  the  copy  to 
him  ;  the  same  rules  against  copying  and  making  extracts  prevail  here. 

The  Prerogative  Office  is  open  (except  on  holidays)  from  October  till 
March  from  9  till  3,  and  the  remaining  six  months  till  4. 

WIDOWS. 

The  Danish  and  Swedish  laws  speak  of  annus  luctik  (year  of 
grief)  which  is  expected  from  the  widow,  during  which  she 
hath  particular  exemptions  and  privileges ;  and  Tacitus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  amongst  the  ancient  Germans  it  was  esteemed 
foeminis  lugere  hone  stum,  viris  meminisse.  The  time  for  the 
widow’s  mourning  has  been  circumscribed,  not  only  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  Rome  to  ten  months,  but  by  the  more  modern 
ordinances  of  the  Code  Frederique  to  six.  By  the  ordinances 
of  Canute,  if  the  wife  marries  within  the  year,  she  forfeits  her 
dower  •  and  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain,  “if  the  wife,  after  the 
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death  of  her  husband,  marries  again,  she  forfeits  half  her  effects 
to  the  children  of  the  first  marriage.” — Barrington . 

By  ancient  custom,  in  distributing  intestates’  effects  in  the 
city  of  London  and  the  province  of  York,  if  the  deceased  left 
a  widow  and  children,  there  were  first  deducted  for  the  widow 
her  apparel  and  the  furniture  of  her  bed-chamber,  in  London 
called  the  widow’s  chamber. 

MARRIAGE-FINE. 

In  the  custom-roll  of  Westhall  Manor,  in  Norfolk,  it  is  en¬ 
tered,  that  every  tenant  of  that  manor  who  marries  out  of  the 
fealty  is  obliged  to  pay  the  lord  a  bed,  bolster,  sheet,  and  pillow. 
This  was  constantly  observed,  and  there  are  several  entries  in 
the  roll  of  such  payments.  But  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
the  bed  was  omitted,  by  the  lord’s  kindness;  though  the  rest 
were  paid  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  or  a  composition  for  them. 

INNS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Inns,  being  intended  for  the  lodging  and  receipt  of  travellers, 
may  be  indicted,  suppressed,  and  the  innkeepers  fined,  if  they 
refuse  to  entertain  a  traveller  without  a  very  sufficient  cause  ; 
for  thus  to  frustrate  the  end  of  the  institution  is  held  to  be 
disorderly  behaviour.  The  laws  of  Norway  punish  in  the  se¬ 
verest  degree  such  innkeepers  as  refuse  to  furnish  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

The  innkeeper  of  former  times  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  less 
humble  station  than  now — he  shared  his  calling  with  the  monastery 
and  with  the  village  pastor.  Travellers  had  to  choose  (as  they  still 
have  in  Roman- Catholic  countries,)  between  the  refectory  of  the  monks, 
the  parsonage  of  the  minister,  and  the  tavern  of  mine  host ;  payment 
for  the  night’s  lodging,  where  he  was  in  a  condition  to  pay,  being  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  in  one  shape  or  other,  at  all.  The  Keeper  of  the  Tabard, 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  appears  to  be  upon  a  level  with  his  guests  both 
in  rank  and  information,  and  to  play  the  part  of  one  who  felt  that  he 
was  receiving  his  equals,  and  no  more,  under  his  roof :  yet  his  company 
was  not  of  the  lowest ;  and  in  those  times  it  seems  to  have  been  usual 
for  the  landlord  to  preside  at  the  common  board,  and  act  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  the  hospitable  master  of  the  house,  save  only  in  exacting  the 
shot ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Germany  at  the  present 
day.  When  the  system  of  lay  impropriations  had  begun  to  take  effect, 
it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  minister  himself  to  be 
also  a  tavern-keeper;  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  may  be  thought  to  argue  the  extreme  impoverishment  of  the 
Church,  which  drove  the  clergy  to  such  expedients  for  a  living,  rather 
than  the  respectability  of  the  calling  to  which  they  thus  betook  them¬ 
selves. — Quarterly  Review,  1832. 

FIRE-TAX. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  a  tax  was  once  paid  upon  a  fire  in 
England.  Such  was  “  the  smoke  farthings,”  levied  by  the  clergy 
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upon  every  person  who  kept  a  fire.  The  “  hearth  money”  was 
a  similar  tax,  but  was  paid  to  the  king  :  it  was  first  levied  in 
1653,  and  its  last  collection  was  in  1690.  Thus  we  see  that 
by  means  of  the  Window-Tax,  in  addition  to  the  above  im¬ 
posts,  even  the  naturally  free  blessings  of  light  and  heat  were 
not  spared. 


SHIPWRECK  LAWS. 

By  the  civil  law,  to  destroy  persons  shipwrecked,  or  prevent 
their  saving  the  ship,  is  capital.  And  to  steal  even  a  plank 
from  a  vessel  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  makes  the  party  liable  to 
answer  for  the  whole  ship  and  cargo.  The  laws  also  of  the  Wisi- 
goths,  and  the  most  early  Neapolitan  constitutions,  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity  all  those  who  neglected  to  assist  any 
ship  in  distress,  or  plundered  any  goods  cast  on  shore. — Note  to 
Stephen’s  Commentaries. 

The  plundering  of  shipwrecked  goods  was  likewise  made 
capital  by  an  ordinance  of  Sicily,  in  1221 ;  and  Barrington  says : 
“  It  is  rather  to  our  reproach  that  the  same  offence  hath  not 
been  punished  with  death  in  England  till  the  26th  year  of  the 
late  king  (Geo.  II.).” 

There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  general  humanity  in  the 
case  of  the  Cypriots,  who  made  a  law  that  if  any  Jew  should  be 
thrown  on  their  coasts,  he  should  be  immediately  knocked  on 
the  head ;  but  this  is  said,  by  Dion  Cassius,  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  J ews  having  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cyprus. 


“  JETSAM,  FLOTSAM,  AND  LIGAN.” 

In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods  from  the  ship 
must  come  to  hand.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distin¬ 
guishes  them  by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  of 
Jetsam ,  Flotsam ,  and  Ligan.  Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under  water ;  Flotsam 
is  where  they  continue  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  waves ; 
Ligan  is  where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or 
buoy,  in  order  to  be  found  again.  These  are  the  Crown’s,  if  no 
other  appears  to  claim  them ;  but  if  any  owner  appears,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  the  possession.  They  are  accounted  so  far 
distinct  from  a  wreck,  that  by  the  royal  grant  to  a  man  of 
wrecJcs,  things  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan  will  not  pass. 

THE  COVENTRY  ACT. 

By  this  Act,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  1,  specific  provisions  were 
made  against  the  offence  of  maiming,  cutting  off,  or  disabling 
a  limb  or  member. 
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This  statute  was  occasioned  by  a  barbarous  assault  on  Sir 
John  Coventry  in  the  street.  Sir  John  was  on  his  way  to 
his  house  in  Suffolk-street,  Haymarket,  from  the  Cock  ta¬ 
vern  in  Bow-street,  where  he  had  supped,  when  his  nose  was 
cut  to  the  bone  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  “for  reflecting  on 
the  king.”  A  motion  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  lay  a  tax  on  play-houses.  This  the  Court  opposed, 
when  Coventry  indulged  in  a  licentious  remark  upon  what 
another  member  had  termed  “  the  king’s  pleasure.”  For  this 
Charles  determined  to  leave  a  mark  upon  Sir  John  Coventry, 
and  he  was  watched  on  his  way  home.  “  He  stood  up  to 
the  wall,”  says  Burnet,  “and  snatched  the  flambeau  out  of 
the  servant’s  hands  ;  and  with  that  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword 
in  the  other,  he  defended  himself  so  well,  that  he  got  more 
credit  by  it  than  by  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  He  wounded 
some  of  his  assailants,  but  was  soon  disarmed ;  and  then  they 
cut  his  nose  to  the  bone ,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  respect 
he  owed  to  the  king.”  Burnet  adds,  that  his  nose  was  so  well 
sewed  up,  that  the  scar  was  scarce  to  be  discerned.  The  Act 
was  then  passed,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  barbarity. 

On  this  statute  Mr.  Coke,  a  lawyer  in  Suffolk,  and  one 
Woodburn,  a  labourer,  were  indicted  in  1722  ;  Coke  for  hiring 
and  abetting  Woodburn,  and  Woodburn  for  the  actual  fact  of 
slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  Crispe,  Coke’s  brother-in-law.  The 
case  was  somewhat  singular.  The  murder  of  Crispe  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  he  was  left  for  dead,  being  terribly  hacked  and 
disfigured  with  a  hedge-bill ;  but  he  recovered.  Now  the  bare 
attempt  to  murder  was,  at  common  law,  no  felony ;  but  to  dis¬ 
figure  with  an  intent  to  disfigure  is  made  so  by  this  statute, 
on  which  they  were  therefore  indicted.  And  Coke,  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  had  the  effrontery  to  rest 
his  defence  upon  this  point,  that  the  assault  was  not  committed 
with  an  intent  to  disfigure,  but  to  murder,  and  therefore  was 
not  within  the  statute.  But  the  court  held  that,  if  a  man 
attacks  another  to  murder  him  with  such  an  instrument  as  a 
hedge-bill,  which  cannot  but  endanger  the  disfiguring  him,  and 
in  such  an  attack  happens  not  to  kill,  but  only  to  disfigure 
him,  he  may  be  indicted  on  this  statute ;  and  it  may  be  left  to 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  it  were  not  a  design  to  murder 
by  disfiguring,  and  consequently  a  malicious  intent  to  disfigure 
as  well  as  to  murder.  Accordingly  the  jury  found  them  guilty; 
and  they  were  both  condemned  and  executed. — Stephen^  note. 

WHAT  IS  CHANCE-MEDLEY  ? 

Blackstone  defines  Chance-medley  to  be  such  killing  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  self-defence  upon  a  sudden  rencounter ;  which  is  called 
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by  Mr.  Justice  Foster  “homicide  se  defendendo  upon  Chance- 
medley.”  Blackstone  confines  the  term  to  a  sudden  affray ;  but 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  manslaughter  on  a  sudden  quarrel. 
It  is  written  both  Chance-medley  and  Chaud-medley ;  the  for¬ 
mer  signifying  a  casual  affray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat 
of  blood  or  passion ;  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  same 
import.  But  the  former  is,  in  common  speech,  too  often  erro¬ 
neously  applied  to  any  matter  of  homicide  by  misadventure ; 
whereas  it  appears  by  the  statute  24  Hen.  YIII.  c.  5,  and  our 
ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  applied  to  such  killing  as 
happens  upon  a  sudden  rencounter. 

Chance-medley  is  also  where  one  is  doing  a  lawful  act,  and 
a  person  is  thereby  accidentally  killed ;  for  if  the  act  be  un¬ 
lawful,  it  is  felony.  Thus,  if  a  person,  not  intending  harm, 
cast  a  stone,  which  happens  to  hit  one,  and  he  dies  of  the  blow, 
or  a  schoolmaster  in  correcting  his  scholar,  or  an  officer  in  whip¬ 
ping  a  criminal  in  a  reasonable  manner,  happens  to  occasion  his 
death,  this  is  Chance-medley  and  misadventure.  This  is  also 
applicable  to  death  caused  by  the  administration  of  poison  by 
mistake  for  a  certain  medicine.  Thus,  in  September  1855,  at 
Liverpool,  an  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  an  infant, 
who  had  died  through  a  nurse  giving  the  child  oil-of- vitriol 
instead  of  castor-oil,  which  a  little  girl  had  been  told  to  fetch 
from  an  adjoining  room.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Chance- 
medley,”  which  the  coroner  said  was  as  near  as  possible  to  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  had  been  passed  as  a  mark  of  censure  upon  the 
nurse  for  not  using  more  care  on  the  occasion. 

LYDFOBD  LAW. 

The  Law  of  Lydford  (Devon)  is  a  proverbial  saying,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  too  hasty  judgment ;  as  where  the  judge  condemns 
first,  and  hears  the  cause  afterwards.  Bay  gives  the  proverb 
thus  : 

First  hang  and  draw. 

Then  hear  the  cause,  by  Lidfcrd  law. 

A  facetious  ballad  {Hart.  Ms.  2307)  begins  thus  : 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 

How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

At  first  I  wondei-’d  at  it  much; 

But  since  I  find  the  reason’s  such 
As  yet  deserves  no  laughter. 

It  is  then  jocularly  accounted  for  by  the  bad  state  of  the  castle, 
where  imprisonment  was  worse  than  death.  Here  were  pro¬ 
bably  held  stannary  courts,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  very 

summary. 
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THE  LAW  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

In  the  defence  of  one’s  self,  or  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
defence  of  such  as  stand  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,* — if  the  party  himself,  or 
any  of  his  relations,  be  forcibly  attacked  in  his  person  or  pro¬ 
perty, —it  is  lawful  for  him  to  repel  force  by  force;  and  the 
breach  of  the  peace  which  happens  is  chargeable  upon  him  only 
who  began  the  affray. 

Self-defence,  therefore,  as  it  is  justly  called  the  primary  law 
of  nature,  so  it  is  not,  neither  can  it  be,  in  fact,  taken  away 
by  the  law  of  society.  In  the  English  law  particularly,  it  is 
held  an  excuse  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  nay,  even  for  homi¬ 
cide  itself ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  resistance  does 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  mere  defence  and  prevention,  for  then 
the  defender  would  himself  become  an  aggressor. — Stephen’s 
Commentaries ,  4th  edit.  1858.f 

THE  LAW  OF  RECAPTION. 

Recaption,  or  Reprisal,  is  another  species  of  remedy  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  If  he  can  so  contrive  it  as  to 
gain  possession  of  his  property  again  without  force  or  terror, 
the  law  favours  and  will  justify  his  proceeding.  But  as  the 
public  peace  is  a  superior  consideration  to  any  one  man’s  pri¬ 
vate  property  ;  and  as,  if  individuals  were  once  allowed  to  use 
private  force  as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all  social  j ustice 
must  cease,  the  strong  would  give  law  to  the  weak,  and  every 
man  would  revert  to  a  state  of  nature, — for  these  reasons  it  is 
provided  that  this  mutual  right  of  recaption  shall  never  be 
exerted  where  such,  exertions  must  occasion  strife  and  bodily 
contention,  or  endanger  the  peace  of  society.  If,  for  instance 
(says  Stephen),  my  horse  is  taken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a 
common,  a  fair,  or  a  public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  seize  him  to 
my  own  use ;  but  I  cannot  justify  breaking  open  a  private 
stable,  or  entering  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  person,  to  take 
him,  except  he  is  feloniously  stolen,  but  must  have  recourse 
to  an  action  at  law. 

ANCIENT  CONVEYANCING. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Franks,  Goths,  and 
Germans,  on  the  transfer  of  land,  gave  with  the  siqnum,  or 
mark  cut  on  a  piece  of  wood,  a  small  knife  for  notching  the 
mark,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inkstand  and  pen  were  lifted 

*  On  the  master’s  right  to  defend  the  servant,  there  has,  however,  been  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

t  To  this  excellent  work  we  are  frequently  indebted  for  citation  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  section. 
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up  with  the  chart,  as  symbols  of  a  transfer  of  land.  Amongst 
the  archives  of  N6tre  Dame,  at  Paris,  is  preserved  a  pointed 
pocket-knife  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ivory  handle  of 
which  is  engraved  the  record  of  a  gift  of  land  ;  and  a  similar 
knife  is  attached  to  a  charter  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Madox  records  the  grant  and  release  of  a  church  to  the  Abbot 
of  Thorney  per  quandam  virgam  (by  a  certain  rod). 

The  surrender  of  copyholds  by  the  rod  or  glove,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  straw  or  rush  (whence  the  word  “stipulation,”  from 
stipula,  straw),  is  not  rare  in  England;  and  in  the  manor  of 
Paris  Garden,  Surrey,  is  preserved  an  ebony  rod  with  a  silver 
head,  on  which  are  engraved  the  royal  arms,  with  E.  R.  and  a 
crown,  and  an  inscription,  purporting  that  it  is  kept  for  the 
surrender  of  copyholds  of  the  manor  ( Watkins  on  Copyholds , 
ii.  544,  566).  The  inscribed  sticks  mentioned  in  Ezekiel ,  xxxvii. 
16,  appear  to  relate  to  this  ancient  mode  of  conveyancing. — 
Mr.  B.  Williams ,  F.S.A.;  Archceologia ,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  390. 


PANNAGE  OF  HOGS. 

It  appears,  from  a  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Forests, 
that  Pasnage,  or  Pannage,  was  considered  as  being  of  great 
profit  to  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  forest,  for 
the  feeding  of  swine.  The  people  of  this  country  in  the  win¬ 
ter  chiefly  subsisted  on  salt  meat,  even  in  the  castles  of  the 
great  men  and  barons ;  we  therefore  find  in  Domesday,  that  it 
is  generally  stated  for  how  many  hogs  the  estate  hath  mast  or 
pasnage ;  and  the  author  of  Fleta  has  a  whole  chapter  de  cus- 
todid  porcorum.  The  care  of  hogs  was  anciently  the  occupation 
of  great  men :  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Eumseus,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  isle  of  Ithaca,  tended  hogs. 
In  later  ages,  the  famous  Pope  Sextus  Quintus  originally  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  occupation.  The  Saxon  chronicle  states,  a. 
1131,  that  there  was  then  such  a  mortality  among  these  ani¬ 
mals,  that  they  who  kept  200  or  300  did  not  perhaps  save  one  out 
of  the  number  ;  and  Ethelne,  by  his  will,  directs  that  200  hogs 
shall  be  fattened  for  his  wife  wherever  she  shall  choose.  Cam¬ 
den  notes,  that  in  his  time  swineherds  were  not  uncommon  in 
Bedfordshire,  a  county  to  this  day  famous  for  its  breed  of  pigs. 


HOW  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT  WAS  OBTAINED. 

Bishop  Burnet  relates  a  circumstance  respecting  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act  which  is  more  curious  than  creditable ;  and 
though  we  cannot  be  induced  to  suppose  that  this  important 
statute  was  obtained  by  a  jest  and  a  fraud,  yet  the  story  proves 
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that  a  very  formidable  opposition  was  made  to  it  at  the  time. 
“It  was  carried”  (says  he)  “  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the 
tellers  ;  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  subject  to  vapours,  was  not 
at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was  doing,  so,  a  very  fat  lord 
coming  in,  Lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest  at  first, 
but  seeing  that  Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on 
with  his  misreckoning  of  ten  :  so  it  was  reported  to  the 
House,  and  declared,  that  they  who  were  for  the  Bill  were  the 
majority,  though  it  indeed  went  on  the  other  side  ;  and  by 
this  means  the  Bill  passed.” — Hist.  Gar.  II.  485  j  Christian’s 
Blaclcstone. 


LAW  AGAINST  GROWING  TOBACCO. 

It  was  in  1624  that  James  I.  ordered  by  proclamation  that 
thenceforth  no  tobacco  should  be  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  none  should  be  imported  other  than  was  the  produce  of 
Virginia  and  Bermuda.  This  prohibition  was  not  intended  so 
much  for  the  advantage  of  the  colonists  —  although  it  really 
produced  that  effect — as  it  was  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
revenue  upon  the  article,  it  being  of  course  more  easy  to  levy 
a  duty  at  the  Customs  House  upon  importation  than  to  collect 
a  tax  from  every  farmer  in  the  country  who  might  be  disposed 
to  cultivate  tobacco.  The  same  motive,  undoubtedly,  has 
induced  the  governments  of  several  other  European  states  to 
prohibit  its  culture.  Tobacco,  however,  is  extensively  grown 
in  Holland ;  in  the  states  of  the  German  Confederation ;  in 
Alsatia,  in  Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  It 
thrives  well  as  far  as  the  54th  degree  of  latitude  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  Pomerania. 

The  law  (says  Barrington),  which  hath  been  perhaps  most 
completely  executed  of  any  in  the  Statute-book,  is  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  root  up  all  the  to¬ 
bacco  growing  in  the  country.  Before  this  it  was  much  planted 
in  different  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  Acts  prohibiting  its  cultivation  did  not,  however,  apply 
until  lately  to  Ireland. 

An  attempt  was  made,  about  the  year  1837,  to  grow  to¬ 
bacco  in  Ireland.  It  proved  very  remunerative  to  the  growers, 
but  the  authorities  interfered  to  prevent  its  cultivation.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  prohibiting  its  home-growth  were,  that  it 
would  impoverish  the  soil,  militate  against  Wcst-India  inter¬ 
ests,  and  injure  the  revenue.  This  Irish  tobacco  was  milder 
than  the  Virginian  or  Havannah,  but  ill-flavoured  and  wanting 
in  aroma. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire ,  has  some  interesting 
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notes  on  tobacco.  “We  have  it”  (he  says)  “  in  gardens  for  medicine  ; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Gloucester  it  is  a  great  commodity.” 

“  Memorandum  — Tobacco  was  first  brought  out  of  the  West  Indies 
into  England  by  Ralph  Lane,  in  the  eight-and-twentieth  yeare  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reigne”  (Sir  Richard  Baker’s  Chronicle).  Rider’s  Almanack 
(1682)  says,  “  Since  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  99  years.  Mr.  Michael  Weekes,  of  the  Custom-House,  assures 
me  that  the  custom  of  tobacco  is  the  greatest  of  all  others,  and  amounts 
now  (1688)  to  400, 000  pounds  per  annum”  (in  1857  it  exceeded  5,000,000£.). 

The  best,  tobacco-pipes  in  England  were  formerly  made  at  Amesbury, 

of  clay  brought  from  Chiltern.  Aubrey  says,  “made  by - Gauntlet, 

who  markes  the  heele  of  them  with  a  gauntlet,  whence  they  are  called 
gauntlet-pipes.”  (See  also  Things  not  generally  Known ,  First  Series, 

p.  100.) 

MONASTERIES  AND  THE  POOR-LAW. 

The  statute  of  Elizabeth  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  framed  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  whereas  sixty  years  intervened ;  and  if  the 
poor  were  at  any  time  distressed  by  there  being  no  religious 
houses,  it  must  have  been  immediately  after  the  Reformation. 
Nor  were  the  monasteries  sufficiently  numerous  in  England,  or 
so  equably  dispersed,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  poor 
could  have  subsisted  by  their  charity. 

Fynes  Morryson,  who  wrote  about  this  time,  was  not  “moved 
with  the  vulgar  opinion  preferring  old  times  to  ours ;  because 
it  is  apparent  that  the  cloysters  of  monkes  (who  spoiled  all,  that 
they  might  be  beneficial  to  few)  and  gentlemen’s  houses  (who 
nourished  a  rabble  of  servants),  lying  open  to  all  idle  people 
for  meate  and  drinke,  were  cause  of  greater  ill  than  good  to  the 
commonwealth.” 

VAGABONDS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth  nothing  could 
exceed  the  severity  of  the  law  against  vagabonds.  The  strolling 
beggar,  if  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  whipped,  and  burned 
through  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron  the  compass  of  an  inch  ;  and  for 
the  second  offence  he  suffered  death.  As  soon  as  they  had 
been  whipped,  they  received  a  sort  of  ticket,  or  permit,  from 
the  parish-officer,  which  if  they  could  not  produce,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  again  inflicted  by  every  justice  into  whose  hands 
they  might  fall. 

James  I.  boasted  to  his  Parliament  of  this  clearance  of  the 
country.  “Look,”  said  the  king,  “to  the  houses  of  correc¬ 
tion;  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Chief- Justice  Popham  there 
was  not  a  wandering  beggar  to  be  found  in  all  Somersetshire, 
being  his  native  county.”  This  Popham  is  said  to  have  been,, 
in  his  younger  days,  “  a  knight  of  the  road;”  yet  he  prevented 
many  notorious  thieves  and  robbers  from  being  pardoned  by 
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James  L  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  Popham  “  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  ways  and  courses  in  his  younger  days.” 
He  was  much  dreaded  by  criminals,  from  the  severity  with  which 
he  passed  sentence.  Dr.  Donne,  in  a  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  says  : 

With  guilty  conscience  let  me  be  worse  stung 
Than  with  Popham’s  sentence  thieves. 

REMOVAL  OF  NUISANCES. 

If  a  house  or  wall  (says  Stephen)  is  erected  so  near  mine 
that  it  stops  my  ancient  lights,  which  is  a  private  nuisance,  I 
may  enter  my  neighbour’s  land,  and  peaceably  pull  it  down  ; 
or,  if  the  boughs  of  my  neighbour’s  tree  are  allowed  to  grow  so 
as  to  overhang  my  land,  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  do,  I  may,  on  his  refusal  to  remove  such  part  of  them  as  are 
in  that  position,  effect  the  removal  myself.  Or,  if  a  new  gate 
be  erected  across  the  public  highway,  which  is  a  common  (or 
public)  nuisance,  any  of  the  king’s  subjects  passing  that  way 
may  cut  it  down  and  destroy  it.  And  the  reason  why  the  law 
allows  this  private  and  summary  mode  of  doing  one’s  self  jus¬ 
tice  is,  because  injuries  of  this  kind,  which  obstruct  or  annoy 
such  things  as  are  of  daily  convenience  and  use,  require  an  im¬ 
mediate  remedy,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  justice. 

THE  CITY  GREEN-YARD. 

The  Green- yard  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  garden  of 
the  Nevilles  in  Leadenhall.  In  the  new  edition  of  Nares’s  Glos¬ 
sary,  we  find 

With  that  one  of  the  officers  went  and  took  the  fore-horse  by  the 
head,  in  order  to  drive  the  waggon  to  the  Green-yard,  which  is  a  prison 
for  all  waggons,  carts,  and  coaches,  for  all  them  that  transgress  against 
the  citty  laws. — Great  Britain's  Honycombe,  1712,  Ms. 

The  present  City  Green-yard  is  in  Whitecross-street,  Cripple- 
gate,  opposite  the  Debtors’  Prison.  Here,  in  the  Green-yard 
(the  only  green  of  which  is  its  gate),  are  kept  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
state-coach  and  horses.  The  coach,  with  its  allegorical  paintings, 
is  minutely  described  in  Curiosities  of  London,  pp.  688,  689. 

OLD  ABDUCTION  LAW. 

The  old  law  of  Abduction  was  so  strict  on  the  point  of  en¬ 
ticement,  that,  if  one’s  wife  missed  her  way  upon  the  road,  it 
was  not  lawful  for  another  man  to  take  her  into  his  house,  un¬ 
less  she  was  benighted,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  drowned  ; 
but  a  stranger  might  carry  her  behind  him  to  market,  to  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  against  her  husband,  or  to  the 
spiritual  court  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 
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PLAGUE  LAW. 

Very  stringent  enactments  were  introduced  by  1  Jac.  I.  c.  31, 
a  statute  which  made  it  a  capital  felony  for  any  person  having 
an  infectious  sore  upon  him  uncured  to  go  abroad  and  converse 
in  company,  after  being  commanded  by  the  proper  authority 
to  keep  his  house.  The  necessity,  however,  of  any  regulations 
adapted  to  an  actual  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  us  has 
been  long  since  at  an  end  ;  no  plague  having,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  been  known  in  this  island  for  more  than  170 
years  past ;  and  the  statute  of  James,  after  remaining  for  so 
long  a  period  dormant,  was  at  length,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  repealed. — Stephen. 

How  much  more  violent  in  London  was  the  Last  Great  Plague, 
1665-6,  than  the  more  recent  visitation  of  the  Cholera,  will  be  seen  by 
these  tabular  results : 


Metropolis. 

Years. 

Duration. 

Population. 

Highest  no.  of 
deaths  in  one 
week. 

Total  deaths. 

Plague  .... 

1665-6 

13  months 

600.000 

7,165 

68  596 

Cholera  .  ,  . 

1832-3 

17  months 

1.682.641 

445 

6,729 

9> 

1848-9 

13  months 

2.206.076 

2,026 

14  601 

1853  4 

17  months 

2,372.728 

2  050 

10,626 

W.  D.  Cooper,  F.S.A.  ;  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  22. 


SMALL-POX  LAW. 

It  cannot  be  too  generally  made  known,  that  to  expose  per¬ 
sons  ill  with  small-pox,  or  having  the  virus  of  small-pox  about 
their  clothes  or  persons,  in  any  “footpath,  street,  passage,  road, 
lane,  or  way,”  so  as  to  endanger  others  taking  this  disease,  is 
an  offence  against  the  law,  which  may  be  punished  with  three 
months’  imprisonment.  To  inoculate  another  with  the  small¬ 
pox  is  also  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  for  which  six  months’ 
imprisonment  may  be  awarded.  —  See  The  King  v.  Burnett, 
Maule  and  Selwyn’s  Reports. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LAW  OF  LUNACY. 

In  the  case  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  the  civil  law  of 
Rome  agrees  with  ours,  in  assigning  them  tutors  to  protect 
their  persons,  and  curators  to  manage  their  estates.  But  in 
another  instance,  the  Roman  law  goes  much  beyond  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  for,  if  a  man  by  notorious  prodigality  was  in  danger  of 
wasting  his  estate,  he  was  looked  upon  as  non  compos ,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  curators  or  tutors  by  the  praetor.  And 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  such  prodigals  were  branded  with  per¬ 
petual  infamy.  But  with  us,  when  a  man  on  an  inquest  of 
idiotcy  hath  been  returned  an  unthrift ,  and  not  an  idiot,  no 
further  proceedings  have  been  had . — Stephen. 
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EARLY  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

This  low  cheating  was  punished  by  our  early  laws,  perhaps, 
with  more  stringency  than  by  the  enactments  of  the  present 
day.  Thus  bakers,  for  offences  relating  to  bread,  had  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  by  statute  51  Hen.  III. ;  especially  for  breaking 
the  assize  of  bread, — that  is,  violating  the  rules  laid  down  for 
the  regulation  of  its  price.  By  the  above  act  also  knavish 
brewers  had  to  stand  in  the  tumbrel,  or  dung-cart ;  and  we 
learn  from  Domesday  Book,  that  brewers  in  the  city  of  Ches¬ 
ter  wrere  so  punished  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor. 

By  the  statute  Frank-pledge,  18  Edward  II.,  the  butcher 
was  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  if  he  sold  measled  pork  a  second 
time :  for  the  fourth  offence  he  was  to  leave  the  town  or  vill¬ 
age  in  which  the  offence  was  committed ;  this  being  the  only 
instance  in  our  law  of  punishing  by  banishment  from  a 
particular  place  or  district. 

KENTISH  ALE. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  according  to  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  the  Kentish  A.le  was  reputed  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
county.  Yet,  by  33  Hen.  VI.,  no  person  was  allowed  to  make 
above  100  quarters  of  malt  into  beer  or  ale  for  his  own  use. 
This  singular  regulation  Daines  Barrington  attributes  to  the 
great  quantity  of  ale  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  gentry  of  this 
county  in  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion,  which  arose  in  Kent,  and  was 
much  fomented  and  increased  by  the  very  free  use  which  the 
rioters  made  of  this  animating  liquor  to  an  Englishman. 

LAW  OF  THOROUGHFARES. 

By  the  existing  law  of  “  Highways  and  Byways,”  viz.  the 
5th  and  6th  William  IV.  cap.  50,  no  thoroughfare  can  be  law¬ 
fully  stopped  until  a  “nearer  and  more  commodious  way”  is 
given  in  exchange,  and  any  person  is  justified  in  removing  ob¬ 
structions  so  illegally  raised  ;  the  police  and  magistrates  will 
assist,  if  applied  to  :  but  few  villagers  are  acquainted  with  this 
charter  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

THE  LAWS  UPON  DRUNKENNESS. 

Our  law  looks  upon  Drunkenness  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence,  rather  than  as  an  excuse  for  any  criminal  misbehaviour. 
A  drunkard,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  is  voluntarius  daemon, 
hath  no  privilege  thereby ;  but  what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth, 
his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it.  It  hath  been  observed,  that 
the  real  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  abuse  of  them  by  drink- 
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ing  to  excess,  depend  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  we  live.  The  same  indulgence  which  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  blood  move  in  Norway,  would  make  an 
Italian  mad.  “A  German,  therefore,”  says  the  President  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  “  drinks  through  custom,  founded  upon  constitutional 
necessity ;  a  Spaniard  drinks  through  choice,  or  out  of  the  mere 
wantonness  of  luxury;  and  drunkenness,”  he  adds,  “ought  to 
be  more  severely  punished,  where  it  makes  men  mischievous 
and  mad,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  than  where  it  only  renders 
them  stupid  and  heavy,  as  in  Germany  and  more  northern 
countries.”  And  accordingly,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Greece, 
a  law  of  Pittacus  enacted  “that  he  who  committed  a  crime 
when  drunk,  should  receive  a  double  punishment ;  one  for  the 
crime  itself,  and  the  other  for  the  ebriety  which  prompted  him 
to  commit  it.”  The  Roman  law,  indeed,  made  great  allow¬ 
ances  for  this  vice  :  per  vinum  delapsis  capitalis  poena  remitti¬ 
tur.  But  the  law  of  England,  considering  how  easy  it  is  to 
counterfeit  this  excuse,  and  how  weak  an  excuse  it  is  (though 
real),  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege  one  crime  by 
another. — Stephen’s  Commentaries. 

THE  LAST  WITCHES  HANGED  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  notions  respecting  Witchcraft 
was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  be¬ 
tween  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  :  that  is  to  say,  in 
1660,  the  majority  of  educated  men  still  believed  in  witchcraft; 
while  in  1688,  the  majority  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old 
orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial 
of  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury  :  “  That  there 
are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for,  first, 
the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of 
all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is 
an  argument  of  confidence  of  such  a  crime.”  This  reasoning 
was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  the  change 
in  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
this  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  Chief  Baron’s,  such  scenes  be¬ 
came  gradually  rarer.  Three  persons  were  executed  at  Exeter 
for  witchcraft  in  1682,  and  Hutchinson  says:  “I  suppose  these 
are  the  three  last  that  have  been  hanged  in  England.”  Hr. 
Parr,  however,  states  that  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  1705  ;  and  that  in  1712,  five  other  witches  suffered  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  place.  {Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  182.) 
This  is  the  more  shameful,  because  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  witches  had  become  almost  universal  among  educated  men ; 
though  the  old  superstition  was  well  defended  on  the  judgment- 
seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  However,  all  was  in  vain  ;  every  year 
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diminished  the  old  belief ;  and  in  1736  the  laws  against  witch¬ 
craft  were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced 
from  the  English  statute-book. — Note  to  Buckle’s  History  of 
Civilization  in  England ,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

All  our  executions  for  this  dubious  crime  (says  Stephen)  are  now 
at  an  end  ;  our  legislature  having  at  length  followed  the  wise  example  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  France,  who  thought  proper,  by  an  edict,  to  restrain  the 
tribunals  of  justice  from  receiving  information  of  witchcraft.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  with  us  enacted,  by  statute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  5,*  that  no  pro¬ 
secution  shall  for  the  future  be  carried  on  against  any  person  for  witch¬ 
craft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration  ;  or  for  charging  another 
with  any  such  offence.  But  by  the  same  statute  persons  pretending  to 
use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  discover  stolen  goods,  by  skill  in  any 
occult  or  crafty  science,  are  punishable  by  imprisonment ;  and  by  5 
Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  persons  using  any  subtle  crafty  means  or  device,  by 
palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  his  majesty's  subjects,  are  to  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour. 


DARK-LANTERN :  ROUND-HOUSE. 

The  vulgar  error  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  about  with  a  Dark- 
Lantern,  Barrington  refers  to  the  statute  of  the  City  of  London, 
13  Edw.  I.,  which  directs  that,  in  consequence  of  continual 
affrays  in  the  streets,  every  person  during  the  night  should  have 
a  light  with  him  ;  in  default  of  which,  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tonel ,  or  Round-house ;  the  tonel  having  been  an  old  butt  or 
hogshead,  or  something  built  in  the  shape  of  one.  The  name 
of  Round-house  was  long  retained  for  this  temporary  gaol ; 
though  sometimes  the  building  was  octagonal,  or  hexagonal,  as 
that  at  the  end  of  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand,  and  another 
in  the  churchyard  of  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  time  Barring¬ 
ton  wrote. 

The  Round-house  (Watch-house)  of  St.  Giles’s  was  probably  one  of 
the  last  that  remained :  it  stood  in  an  angle  of  Kendrick-yard,  and  its 
hack  windows  looked  upon  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Giles’s  Church  ;  it 
was  built  in  a  cylindrical  form,  like  a  modern  Martello  tower,  though, 
from  bulging,  it  resembled  an  enormous  cask  set  on  its  end :  it  was  two 
stories  high,  and  had  a  flat  roof,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  vane  in  the  shape 
of  a  key.  (See  W.  H.  Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard.) — Curiosities  of  Lon¬ 
don,  p.  329. 

Elsewhere  Barrington  refers  the  above  error  to  Guy  Fawkes’s 
Dark-Lantern  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

EARLY  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  appears  by  Hakluyt,  that  in  the  year  1553,  four-and- 
twenty  negroes  were  brought  into  England  from  the  coast  of 

*  This  act  is  said  to  have  been  passed  in  consequence  of  an  old  woman  being 
drowned  at  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  her  too  credulous  neighbours,  who  sus¬ 
pected  her  of  witchcraft. — Christian’s  Blackstone. 
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Africa.  These  negroes  must,  therefore,  have  been  sold  in  this 
country  ;  and  if  it  had  been  contrary  to  law,  they  must  have 
been  set  at  liberty,  or  the  point  discussed,  of  which  we  do  not 
find  the  least  traces  :  such  a  question  being  also  a  liberal  one, 
could  not  well  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord  Bacon,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  mentioned  it  in  some  of  his  treatises. 
— Barrington. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  writes,  that  so  many  villains  were  in 
his  time  exported  to  Ireland,  that  the  slave-market  there  was 
quite  glutted.  Another  author  declares,  that  from  the  reign  of 
King  William  to  King  John,  there  was  scarcely  a  cottage  in 
Scotland  that  did  not  possess  an  English  slave. 

Slaves  were  sold  in  England  late  in  the  last  century ;  for,  in 
the  Public  Advertiser ,  March  28,  1769,  we  find  the  following 
advertisement : 

To  be  sold,  a  Black  Girl,  the  property  of  J.  B— ,  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  is  extremely  handy,  works  at  her  needle  tolerably,  and  speaks 
French  perfectly  well ;  is  of  excellent  temper,  and  willing  disposition. 
Inquire  of  W.  Owen,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  behind  St.  Clement’s  Church  in 
the  Strand. 


UNLAWFUL  DETENTION  OF  CHATTELS. 

This  form  of  action  was  formerly  subject  (as  were  some  other 
of  our  legal  remedies)  to  the  incident  of  Wager  of  Laiv  ( vadatio 
legis),  a  proceeding  which  consisted  in  the  defendant’s  dis¬ 
charging  himself  from  the  claim  on  his  own  oath,  bringing  with 
him  at  the  same  time  into  court  eleven  of  his  neighbours,  to 
swear  that  they  believed  his  denial  to  be  true.  This  relic  of  a 
very  ancient  and  general  institution,  which  we  find  established 
not  only  among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  but  amongst  all  the 
Northern  nations  that  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  con¬ 
tinued  to  subsist  among  us  even  till  the  last  reign,  when  it  was 
at  length  abolished  by  3  and  4  William  IV.  An  instance  of  it 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  our  courts  as  lately  as  in  1824. 

The  origin  of  the  above  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Mosaical 
law  :  “  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep, 
or  any  beast,  to  keep  ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it :  then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both  that  he 
hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour’s  goods  :  and  the  owner  of  it 
shall  accept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good”  ( Exod .  xxii.  10). 


CRIMINAL  LAWS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

“If  bills  introductory  of  new  penal  enactments  were  first 
referred  to  some  of  the  learned  judges  before  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  parliament,  it  is  impossible,”  says  Blackstone,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4,  “  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  would  ever  have  been 
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made  a  capital  crime  to  break  down,  however  maliciously,  the 
mound  of  a  fish-pond,  whereby  any  fish  should  escape  ;  or  cut 
down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard, — as  provided  respectively 
by  statute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  21  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  And  were  even  a 
committee  appointed  but  once  in  100  years  to  revise  the  criminal 
law,  it  could  not  have  continued  to  this  hour  a  capital  felony 
to  be  seen  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  persons  who  are 
called  ^Egyptians,  as  provided  by  1  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  4,  and 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  20.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all 
these  sanguinary  laws  have  been  repealed. 

CRIMINAL  REVIVED. 

If,  upon  the  intended  execution  of  the  judgment  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be  not  tho¬ 
roughly  killed,  but  revives,  the  sheriff  must  hang  him  again. 
For  the  former  hanging  was  no  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and 
if  a  false  tenderness  were  to  be  indulged  in  such  cases,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  collusions  might  ensue.  Nay,  even  while  abjurations 
were  in  force,  such  a  criminal,  so  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to 
take  sanctuary  and  abjure  the  realm ;  but  his  fleeing  to  sanctuary 
was  held  an  escape,  for  which  the  officer  was  punishable. 

PUNISHMENT  IN  ENGLAND  :  PRESSING  TO  DEATH - 

THE  RACK. 

The  first  of  these  terrible  punishments,  for  “standing  mute,” 
first  appears  on  the  statute-books,  8  Henry  IV.,  and  was  not 
abolished  until  by  statute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 

Regularly,  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  he  either  makes  no  answer 
at  all,  or  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  with  such  mat¬ 
ter  as  is  not  allowable,  and  will  not  answer  otherwise.  In 
such  case,  the  rule  of  the  ancient  law  was,  that  a  jury  was  to  be 
empanneled  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  stood  obstinately 
mute,  or  was  dumb  ex  visitatione  Dei.  If  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  the  judges  were  to  proceed  to  the  trial,  and 
examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  if 
found  to  be  obstinately  mute,  then,  in  treason,  it  was  held  that 
standing  mute  was  equivalent  to  conviction  ;  and  the  law  was 
the  same  as  to  all  misdemeanours.  But  upon  indictment  for  any 
other  felony,  the  prisoner,  after  trina  admonitio ,  and  a  respite 
of  a  few  hours,  was  subject  to  the  barbarous  sentence  of  peine 
forte  et  dure  ;  viz.  to  be  remanded  to  prison  and  put  into  a  low 
dark  chamber,  and  there  laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  floor 
naked,  unless  where  decency  forbade;  that  there  should  be 
placed  on  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear, 
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and  more :  that  he  should  have  no  sustenance,  save  only  on 
the  first  day  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second 
three  draughts  of  standing  water  that  should  be  nearest  to  the 
prison-door ;  and  that,  in  this  situation,  such  should  be  alter¬ 
nately  his  daily  diet  till  he  died ,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment 
ran,  till  he  answered. — Stephen. 

In  the  Perfect  Account  of  the  Daily  Intelligence,  April  16th,  1651,  we 
find  it  recorded  :  “Mond.  April  14th.— This  Session,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
were  four  men  pressed  to  death  that  were  all  in  one  robbery,  and,  out 
of  obstinacy  and  contempt  of  the  court,  stood  mute  and  refused  to 
plead.” 

It  appears  from  the  Sessions  Papers  that  tying  the  thumbs  together 
of  criminals,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  plead,  was  practised  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Among  the  cases  cited  by 
Daines  Barrington  is  that  of  Mary  Andrews,  in  1721,  who  continued  so 
obstinate  that  three  whipcords  were  broken  before  she  would  plead. 
And  in  1711,  Nathaniel  Haws  had  his  thumbs  squeezed,  after  which  he 
continued  seven  minutes  under  the  press  with  250  lbs.,  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Barrington  notes  that  in  the  year  1659,  Major 
Strangewayes  was  tried  before  Lord  Chief- Justice  Giyn  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr.  John  Fussel ;  and  refusing  to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death. 
By  the  account  of  this  execution,  which  is  added  to  the  printed  trial, 
he  died  in  about  eight  minutes,  many  people  in  the  press-yard  cast¬ 
ing  stones  upon  him  to  hasten  his  death.  From  the  description  of 
the  press,  it  appears  that  it  was  brought  nearly  to  a  point  where  it 
touched  his  breast.  It  is  stated  likewise  to  have  been  usual  to  put  a 
sharp  piece  of  wood  under  the  criminal,  which  might  meet  the  upper 
part  of  the  rack  in  the  sufferer’s  body.  Holinshed  states  that  the  back 
of  the  criminal  was  placed  upon  a  sharp  stone.  Other  precedents 
mention  the  tying  his  arms  and  legs  with  cords,  fastened  at  different 
parts  of  the  prison,  and  extending  the  limbs  as  far  as  they  could  be 
stretched.* 

The  following  extract  from  No.  674  of  the  Universal  Spectator 
records  two  instances  of  pressing  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  :  “Sept.  5. 
1741. — On  Tuesday  was  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Henry 
Cook,  the  shoemaker,  of  Stratford,  for  robbing  Mr.  Zachary  on  the 
highway.  On  Cook’s  refusing  to  plead,  there  was  a  new  press  made, 
and  fixed  to  the  proper  place  in  the  Press-yard  ;  there  having  been  no 
person  pressed  since  the  famous  Spiggot  the  highwayman,  which  is  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Barnworth,  alias  Frasier,  was  pressed  at  Kingston 
in  Surrey,  about  sixteen  years  ago.” 

These  horrible  details  have  often  been  discredited ;  but  re¬ 
cords  of  pressing,  so  late  as  1770,  exist;  with  the  addition, 
however,  that  “  the  punishment  was  seldom  inflicted,  but  some 
offenders  have  chose  it  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates  for  their 
children.  Those  guilty  of  this  crime  are  not  now  suffered  to 
undergo  such  a  length  of  torture,  but  have  so  great  a  weight 
placed  on  them  that  they  soon  expire.” 

*  The  Press-Yard,  the  scene  of  this  torture,  is  between  the  Court-house  and 
Newgate  prison. 
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Afterwards,  however,  it  was  provided,  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20, 
that  standing  mute  in  felonies  should  be  equivalent  to  a  con¬ 
viction  ;  and  now,  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IY.  c.  28,  he  shall,  by  the  plea 
of  not  guilty,  without  any  further  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put 
himself  upon  his  country  for  trial ;  and  the  court  shall  order  a 
jury  for  the  trial  of  such  persons  accordingly. 

Blackstone  remarks  upon  this  strange  proceeding  oi  pressure, 
that  it  is  a  practice  of  a  different  nature  from  the  rack ,  or  ques¬ 
tion,  to  extort  a  confession  from  ciiminals, — this  having  been 
only  used  to  compel  a  man  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial,  that 
being  a  species  of  trial  itself.  As  to  the  rack,  he  says  that  “  it 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of  England;  though  once,  when 
the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  and  other  ministers  of  Henry 
VI.,  had  laid  a  design  to  introduce  the  civil  law  into  this  king¬ 
dom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for  the  beginning  thereof 
they  erected  a  rack  for  torture ;  which  was  called,  in  derision, 
the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter  ;  and  still  remains  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  it  was  occasionally  used  as  an  engine  of  state, 
not  of  law,  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
But  when,  upon  the  assassination  of  Yilliers  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  Privy  Council,  to  put  the  as¬ 
sassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices,  the 
judges  (being  consulted)  declared  unanimously,  to  their  own 
honour  and  the  honour  of  the  English  law,  that  no  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  allowable  by  the  laws  of  England.” 

Mr.  Hallam  observes,  that  though  it  be  most  certain  that 
the  English  law  never  recognised  the  use  of  torture,  yet  there 
were  many  instances  of  its  employment  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  ;  and  among  others,  in  the  case  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot.  He  says,  indeed,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  “the  rack  seldom  stood  idle  in  the  Tower;” 
and  cites  Lingard  for  a  specification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
torture  used  ( Gonstit .  Ilist.  vols.  i.  and  ii.). 

We  have  much  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  rack  in  England.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  at  his  trial,  mentioned  that  Kentish  was  threatened 
with  the  rack,  and  that  the  keeper  of  this  horrid  instrument  was  sent 
for.  Bishop  Laud  told  Felton  that  if  he  would  not  confess,  he  must  go 
to  the  rack.  Campion,  a  J  esuit,  was  put  to  the  rack  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  in  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History  are  mentioned  other 
instances  during  the  same  reign.  Bishop  Burnet,  likewise,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  states  that  Anne  Askew  was  tortured  in  the 
Tower,  in  1546  ;  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  throwing  off  his  gown, 
drew  the  rack  so  severely  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder.  It 
appears  from  the  Cecil  papers  that  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  servants 
were  tortured  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  also  threatened  Hay¬ 
ward  the  historian  with  the  rack. 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  the  rack  being  threatened  in  his  time  :  “And 
like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate  into  the  cart,  took 
order  to  have  his  arms  set  up,  &c . The  j  udges  entertained 
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him  most  civilly,  discoursed  with  him,  offered  him  the  courtesy  of  the 
rack ;  but  he  confessed,”  &c. 

t 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE  ORDEAL. 

The  most  easy  method  of  a  criminal  proving  his  innocence, 
amongst  all  the  extraordinary  modes  of  trial  which  prevailed 
anciently,  seems  to  have  been  what  Muratori  styles  the  judi¬ 
cium  panis  et  casei  (the  judgment  of  bread-and-cheese).  If, 
after  the  priest  had  blessed  this  food,  the  prisoner  was  able  to 
swallow  it,  he  was  acquitted.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  expression, 
“/  wish  it  may  choke  me.” — Barrington. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THEFT. 

Theft,  by  the  J ewish  Law,  was  only  punished  with  a  pecu¬ 
niary  fine,  and  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured.  And  in  the 
civil  law,  till  some  very  late  constitutions,  we  never  find  the 
punishment  capital.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco,  at  Athens, 
punished  theft  with  death  ;  but  Solon  changed  the  penalty  to  a 
pecuniary  mulct.  And  so  the  Attic  laws  in  general  continued, 
except  that  once,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  it  was  made  capital  to 
break  into  a  garden  and  steal  figs  ;  but  this  law,  and  the  in¬ 
formers  against  the  offence,  grew  so  odious,  that  from  them  all 
malicious  informers  were  styled  sycophants ,  a  name  which  we 
have  much  perverted  from  its  original  meaning. 

In  this  country,  our  ancient  Saxon  laws  nominally  punished 
theft  with  death,  if  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  ;  but  the 
criminal  was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ran¬ 
som,  as  amongst  their  ancestors,  by  a  stated  number  of  cattle. 
But  in  the  9th  year  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was 
taken  away,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  larceny  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  were  directed  to  be  hung.  So  that  stealing 
to  above  this  value  (which  was  called  grand  larceny),  became  a 
felony  absolutely  capital,  and  so  continued  to  our  own  times : 
while  petit  larceny,  that  is,  theft  to  inferior  amount  (although 
described  as  felony),  was  punished  with  imprisonment  or  whip¬ 
ping  only.  These  denominations  of  grand  and  petit  larceny  are 
now  at  an  end  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  which  gives  to  thefts 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  pence  or  under  the  same  effect  as  to 
thefts  of  greater  amount. — Stephen. 

The  value  of  twelve  pence  was  the  standard  in  the  time  of  Athel- 
stan.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  one  shilling  was  the  stated 
value,  at  the  Exchequer,  of  a  pasture-fed  ox ;  and  if  we  suppose  this 
shilling  to  mean  that  solidus  legalis  mentioned  by  Lyndewoode,  or  the 
seventy-second  part  of  a  pound  of  gold,  it  would  be  equal  to  13s.  id. 
of  the  present  standard.' — Blackstone. 

The  progressive  reduction  in  the  value  of  money,  while  death  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  sentence  for  theft  to  the  same  amount  as  before,  justi- 
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fied  the  complaint  of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  that  while  every  thing  else  liv¬ 
ing  became  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  continually  grown  cheaper. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  BRIBERY. 

In  England,  this  offence  of  taking  bribes  is  punished  in  in¬ 
ferior  officers  with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  in  those  who 
offer  a  bribe,  though  not  taken,  by  the  same.  But  in  judges, 
especially  the  superior  ones,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
particularly  heinous ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  a  chief-justice  (Thorpe)  was  hanged  for  this 
offence.*  By  the  statute  11  Hen.  IV.,  all  judges  and  officers  of 
the  king  convicted  of  bribery  shall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be 
punished  at  the  king’s  will,  and  be  discharged  from  the  king’s 
service  for  ever. 


THE  PILLORY,  TUMBREL,  STOCKS,  AND  WHIPPING-POST. 

These  modes  of  the  punishment  of  barbarous  ages  have 
almost  disappeared  from  practice.  The  most  ancient  of  them, 
the  Pillory ,  existed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  in  frequent  use  in  our  criminal  law  from  that  period 
until  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  the  laws  of  Canute  it  was 
called  healfomge ,  or  more  properly  halsfang ,  i  e.  catchneck,  a 
name  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  form  of  the  instrument  used, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted.  Hence 
also  the  Latin  name  of  the  pillory,  collistrigium  (quasi  collum 
stringens),  is  said  to  be  taken.  (Cowell’s  Interpreter .) 

Barrington,  however,  maintains  that  collistrigium  has  been 
improperly  translated  Pillory  :  and,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  pillory  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the  offence,  and 
not  the  mode  of  punishment.  Pilleurie  is  frequently  used  in 
the  old  French  chronicles  in  this  sense  ;  and,  even  by  later  wri¬ 
ters,  as  Favin,  who,  in  his  Theatre  d' Honneur,  has,  “Nos  Fran¬ 
cois  libertins  et  desobeiss  par  leur  desordre  et pilleurie .” 

The  form  of  the  pillory,  as  used  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  may  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  prints  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  modern  times  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wooden  frame,  or  screen,  raised  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  behind  which  the  culprit  stood,  supported 
upon  a  platform,  his  head  and  arms  being  thrust  through  holes 
in  the  screen,  so  as  to  be  exposed  in  front  of  it ;  and  in  this 
position  he  remained  for  a  definite  time,  usually  assigned  by 


*  Blackstone  says  Thorpe  was  actually  hanged;  but  Lord  Coke  denies  that 
Thorpe  was  hanged,  or  could  be  hanged,  for  this  offence;  and  Lord  Campbell, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief -Justices,  considers  the  tradition  that  sentence  of  death 
was  actually  passed  on  him  to  be  unfounded,  and  to  have  been  invented  by 
Oliver  St.  John  in  inveighing  against  the  judges,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
decided  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  ship-money. 
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the  judge  who  passed  the  sentence.*  The  pillory  was  intended 
<£  magis  ad  ludibrium.  et  infamiam  quam  ad  poenam ,”  i.e.  more 
for  its  exposure  to  mockery  and  infamy  than  corporeal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  upon  which  Barrington  observes  : 

It  may  therefore  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  a  judge  who  in¬ 
flicts  the  punishment  of  the  pillory,  as  it  becomes  at  present  (1769)  the 
great  occasion  of  mobs  and  riots,  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  law  in  this  mode  of  punishment;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  if  this  riotous  scene  ends  in  the  death  of  the  criminal  (as  in  the 
case  of  one  Egan  in  1756),  whether  the  judge  is  not,  in  some  measure, 
accessory  both  to  the  riot  and  the  murder  (05s.  Ant.  Stat.  pp.  48,  49). 

The  punishment  being  found  inefficacious,  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  liable  to  many  abuses,  the  pillory  was  generally  abolished 
by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  being  retained  only  for  the  punishment  of 
perjury  and  subornation  ;  and  was  altogether  abolished  in  1837, 
by  the  statute  1  Yict.  c.  23.  The  pillory  of  France,  the  carcan , 
was  discontinued  upon  the  revision  of  the  Code  Penal,  in  1832. 

The  last  person  who  stood  in  the  pillory  in  London  was 
Peter  James  Bossy,  who  had  been  tried  for  perjury,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  ;  previous  to  which  he 
was  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  Newgate,  and  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  in  the  Old  Bailey  for  one  hour.  The  pillory  part 
of  the  sentence  was  executed  June  22,  1830. 

The  Tumbrel  (trebuchetum),  an  obscure  punishment,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  ducking  or  cucking  stool,  and  was 
used  for  women,  who  were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  sex, 
from  the  pillory,  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  English 
laws  in  conjunction  with  the  pillory.  In  early  periods  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  the  right  of  having  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  and 
sometimes  also  furcce,  or  gallows,  within  their  jurisdiction, 
was  claimed  and  insisted  on  as  a  beneficial  franchise  by  lords 
of  leets,  but  subsequently  became  a  burden  to  the  public. 

iS locks, — the  wooden  machine  formerly  much  used  for  the 
punishment  of  disorderly  persons,  by  securing  their  legs,  oc¬ 
curs  as  early  as  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  Edw.  III.  a.d. 
1350,  where  it  is  enacted  that  refractory  artificers  shall  be  put 
in  the  stocks  by  the  lords,  afterwards  bailiffs  or  constables,  of 
the  towns  where  their  offence  has  been  committed,  for  three 
days,  or  sent  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  justify  themselves ;  and 
that  stocks  be  made  in  every  town  for  such  occasion  between 
that  time  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  In  1376,  the  Commons 
prayed  the  king  for  their  establishment  in  every  village.  In 

*  “  Defoe  was  carried  from  the  pillory  to  Newgate,  where  he  wrote  his  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,  that 

Hieroglyphic  state  machine 
Contrived  to  punish  Fancy  in.” 

Hep  worth  Dixon’s  Memoir  of  John  Howard. 
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King  Lear ,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  the  stocks  upon  the 
stage.  Farmer,  commenting  upon  the  passage  (see  Malone’s 
Shakspeare ),  says  :  “  Formerly  in  great  houses,  as  still  in  some 
colleges,  there  were  movable  stocks  for  the  correction  of  the 
servants.”  The  last  pair  of  stocks  seen  in  London  was  that 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  remained  till  1827, 
in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields.  A  Whipping- post 
usually  adjoined  the  stocks.  The  whipping-post  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  a  vault 
beneath  the  church  ;  the  upper  portion  of  this  post  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  carving. 


THE  PARISH-TOP. 

This  was  a  large  Top  formerly  provided  in  every  village,  to 
be  whipped  in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept 
warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of  mischief,  while  they  could  not 
work.  Shakspeare,  in  Tivelfth- Night,  has  “  his  brains  turn  like 
a  parish-top;” — Ben  Jonson,  in  New  Inn ,  he  “spins  like  a 
parish-top  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  “  dances  like  a 
town-top,  and  reels,  and  hobbles.”  Evelyn,  speaking  of  the 
uses  of  willow-wood,  among  other  things  made  of  it,  mentions 
“great  town-topps.”  And  Sir  W.  Blackstone  states  that  “to 
sleep  like  a  town-top”  was  proverbial  in  his  time. 

WHO  WAS  JACK  CADE  1 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  F.S.A.,  in  his  very  ingenious  Essays  on 
English  Surnames ,  thus  corrects  an  error,  into  which  most  of 
our  historians  have  fallen,  relative  to  the  arch-traitor  Jack 
Cade,  temp.  Hen.  VI. : 

They  uniformly  state  that  he  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  to  Sussex  belongs  the  unenviable  claim 
of  his  nativity.  Speed  states  that  he  had  been  servant  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dagre.  Now  this  Sir  Thomas  Dagre,  or  Dacre,  was  a  Sussex  knight  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  seats  at  Hurstmonceaux  and  Heathfield,  in 
this  county.  Cade  has,  for  several  centuries,  been  a  common  name 
about  Mayfield  and  Heathfield  as  is  proved,  as  well  by  numerous  en¬ 
tries  in  the  parish  registers,  as  by  lands  and  localities  designated  from 
the  family.  After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  rabble-rout  of  re¬ 
tainers,  Cade  is  stated  to  have  fled  into  the  woods  of  Sussex,  where, 
a  price  being  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  slain  by  Sir  Alexander  Iden, 
sheriff  of  Kent.  Nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  he  should 
have  sought  shelter  from  the  vindictive  fury  of  his  enemies  among 
the  woods  of  his  native  county,  with  whose  secret  retreats  he  was, 
doubtless,  well  acquainted,  and  where  he  would  have  been  likely  to  meet 
with  friends.  The  daring  recklessness  of  this  villain’s  character  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  tradition  of  the  district  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  rustic 
game  of  howls,  in  the  garden  of  a  little  alehouse  at  Heathfield,  when 
the  well-aimed  arrow  of  the  Kentish  sheriff  inflicted  the  fatal  wound. 
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ANCIENT  WEIGHTS  AND  COINAGE. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of  the  United-States  Mint,  in  the  third 
of  his  historical  papers  on  “  Weights  in  Modern  Coinage,” 
states:  “The  Avoirdupois  ounce  and  pound  were  originally 
used  in  Babylon,  a  city  of  merchants  ;  and  were  thence  carried 
to  Phoenicia  and  to  Spain,  whence  they  came  to  England  and 
America.  The  Hebrew  shekel  was  at  least  very  nearly  half 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  oldest  weight 
known  in  human  history.  According  to  tradition,  it  weighed 
320  grains  of  barley.  The  purchase  by  Abraham  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  is  distinctly  stated  to  he  a  cash  transaction,  to 
be  settled  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  weight  of  silver  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fineness  4  current  with  the  merchants.  ’  The  sum  paid  to 
Joseph’s  brethren  by  the  Egyptians,  in  payment  for  the  boy,  was 
twenty  pieces  of  silver;  doubtless  twenty  avoirdupois  pounds. 
Wherever  the  precious  metals  are  mentioned  by  Hebrew  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  the  numbers  as  referring  to  avoirdupois 
weights.  These  weights  came  into  use  in  England  in  the  14th 
century.  A  conventional  avoirdupois  ounce  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States  from  Spain  as  the  value  of  our  moneyed  unit. 
The  word  dollar  and  the  word  coin  are  both  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  eidolon  and  eikon ,  each  signifying  an  image  or  idol,  and 
the  first  coins  having  been  stamped  with  the  images  of  gods 
or  kings.  The  ‘  images’  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father, 
and  hid  in  the  camel’s  furniture,  were  probably  coins, — not  of 
Hebrew  coinage,  but  of  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations.  The 
law  requiring  a  hireling  to  be  paid  at  sundown,  and  Jonah’s 
paying  his  fare  to  Tarshish,  indicate  the  use  of  small  coins 
among  the  Hebrews.  Our  arbitrary  unit  does  not  agree  ex¬ 
actly  with  any  ancient  or  modern  weight.  The  ancient  Tyrian 
ounce  contained  438  grains  of  very  great  fineness ;  while  our 
modern  dollar  contains  only  384  grains  of  inferior  silver,  as 
coined  in  halves.  It  was  originally  416  grains.  The  half-shekel 
of  the  Hebrew  was,  therefore,  worth  63  cents  of  our  modern 
American  money.  A  troy  ounce  is  480  grains,  taking  all  the 
grains  the  same.  The  sterling — that  is,  Easterling — ounce  was 
still  different.  Thus,  all  our  modern  weights  and  coinage  are 
the  remains  and  vestiges  of  ancient  civilisations,  now  lost.  In 
ancient  times  coinage  was  common  in  every  colony  and  city. 
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The  ancient  laws  of  Deuteronomy  are  similar  to  those  Newton 
sought  to  establish  when  Master  of  the  English  Mint,  and  de¬ 
clare  emphatically  that  justness  and  accuracy  in  dealings  are 
favourable  to  [or  “have  the  promise  of”]  longevity.” 

THE  STANDARD  OF  MEASURE. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Whitworth  showed  a 
machine  which  measured  to  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
which  enabled  any  one  to  calculate  the  expansion  caused  in  a 
bar  of  iron  a  yard  long,  by  touching  it  lightly  for  a  moment 
with  the  finger  tip.  The  same  arrangement  is  now  adopted  by 
him  for  the  production  of  standards  of  measure  ;  the  principle 
being,  that  the  standard  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  perfectly  flat  ends  of  a  solid  bar  having  true  sur¬ 
faces  on  its  sides  and  ends.  His  test  is  that  of  the  touch  ;  by 
it  he  can  correct  errors  in  dimensions  up  to  the  millionth  of  an 
inch  ;  whereas  the  plan  depending  on  the  sight,  aided  by  the 
microscope,  can  only  correct  errors  to  the  60,000th  of  an  inch. 

It  affords  a  simple  explanation  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  to  state,  that  in  line  measurement  the  eye  has  only 
to  pass  over  the  distance  actually  measured ;  and  when  that  is 
very  small,  the  limited  power  of  the  sight,  aided  even  by  the 
microscope,  in  distinguishing  difference,  operates  as  a  great 
check ;  whereas  in  the  apparatus  employed  in  end-measuring, 
the  eye  has  to  travel  over  a  distance  of  about  40  inches  to  trace 
the  variation  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

By  the  application  of  this  instrument,  standard  gauges  for 
parts  of  machinery,  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  uniform, 
are  constructed ;  and  so  minute  is  its  operation,  that,  as  before 
stated,  magnitudes  can  be  estimated  that  do  not  exceed  the  one- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch,* 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ELL  AND  YARD. 

Most  nations  have  regulated  the  standard  of  measures  of 
length  by  comparison  with  parts  of  the  human  body ;  as  the 
palm,  the  hand,  the  span,  the  foot,  the  cubit,  the  ell  {ulna, 
or  arm),  the  pace,  and  the  fathom.  But  as  these  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dimensions  in  men  of  different  proportions,  in  England 
a  new  standard  of  longitudinal  measure  was  established  by 

*  In  1758,  the  House  of  Commons  issued  a  commission  to  adjust  the  standard 
of  weight ;  and  under  the  superintendence  of  officers  of  the  Mint,  and  eminent 
scientific  men,  the  standard  was  determined,  iind  two  troy  pounds,  of  extreme 
accuracy,  were  produced.  One  of  these  pound-weights  was  deposited  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  in  1834;  and  the  other,  until  recently, 
has  been  in  private  hands.  This  duplicate  of  the  original  standard  troy  pound 
has  been,  since  the  destruction  of  its  fellow,  the  weight  always  appealed  to  in 
any  commission  for  the  trial  of  weights.  It  was  sold  amongst  other  effects  of  the 
late  S.  Alchorne,  Esq.,  formerly  King’s  assay-master.  The  weight  produced  17/., 
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King  Henry  I. ,  who  commanded  that  the  ulna ,  or  ancient  ell, 
which  answers  to  the  modern  yard,  should  be  made  of  the 
exact  length  of  his  own  arm.  King  Richard  I.,  in  1197,  fur¬ 
ther  ordained,  that  there  should  be  only  one  weight  and  one 
measure  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  whence  was  derived  the 
ancient  officer  of  the  King's  aulnager ,  whose  duty  it  was,  for  a 
certain  fee,  to  measure  all  cloths  made  for  sale,  till  the  office 
was  abolished  by  the  statute  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  20. 


THE  MILE  AND  YARD  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Scarcely  any  two  countries  have  the  same  measures,  though 
the  same  name  is  used  to  designate  them  in  many  countries. 
Take  the  Mile  measure,  for  instance  : 


Yards. 

England  and  the  United 


States . 1,760 

Netherlands . 1,093 

Germany . 10,120 


(or  nearly  6  English  miles.) 

These  are  computed  in  English 
three  feet  in  length,  represents 
places. 

Inches. 

The  English  yard  is  36 

,,  French  ,,  39T3 

,,  Geneva  ,,  57 '60 

,,  Austrian  „  37 '35 


Yards. 

France . 3,025 

Scotch . 1,984 

Irish . 2,038 

Spanish . 2,472 

Swedish . 11,700 

yards ;  but  the  Yard  itself,  of 

divers  distances  in  different 

Inches. 

The  Spanish  yard  is  33-04 
„  Prussian  „  36  -57 

„  Russian  „  39  51 


ORIGIN  OF  COMMERCIAL  TERMS  AND  USAGES. 

The  earliest  money-dealers  in  England  were  the  Jews.  To 
them  succeeded  the  Lombards,  by  which  general  appellation  the 
early  Italian  merchants  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
were  designated.  They  obtained  a  footing  in  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  established  themselves 
in  Lombard- street,  making  it  their  business  to  remit  money  to 
and  from  their  own  country  by  bills  of  exchange. 

Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  a  number  of  commercial  terms 
have  crept  into  our  language  of  Italian  derivation.  Debtor  and 
creditor,  for  instance ;  cash,  from  cassa,  the  case  or  chest  where 
money  was  kept ;  usance,  from  usanza ;  bank  and  bankrupt, 
from  banco  and  banco  rotto  ;  journal,  from  giornale  ;  the  abbre- 

and  was  understood  to  have  been  purchased  for  the  Government.  The  hydro¬ 
static  balance,  used  for  the  trial  of  the  standard  in  1758,  with  several  boxes  of 
extremely  accurate  weights,  were  withdrawn.  The  sale  included  many  curious 
Mss.  on  Mint  affairs.  Amongst  these  was  Crocker’s  Register  Book  of  drawings 
for  medals,  certified  under  the  hands  of  various  officers  of  the  Mint,  and  contain¬ 
ing  thirty  autographs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  sold  for  40/.,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  5/.-piece  of  George  III.,  dated  1820,  and  in  very  fine  condition, 
sold  for  31/. 
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viations  £  s.  d.  for  liri,  soldi,  and  denari;  and  the  often-recurring 
ditto ,  which  should  be  spelt  with  an  e  instead  of  an  i. 

Macpherson  gives  instances  of  general  letters  of  credit  as 
early  as  the  year  1200.  Mention  is  made  of  literal  cambitorice , 
or  negotiable  bills  of  exchange,  in  an  instrument  bearing  the 
date  of  1364;  and  in  1400,  bills  were  drawn  in  sets,  and  worded 
exactly  as  at  present.  In  1560,  we  find  Gresham  writing  to  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  as  to  buying  for  the  queen’s  majesty  a  great  iron 
chest  “  with  a  littil  key.” 


HANDSEL. 

Anciently,  among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of  hands 
was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain ;  a  custom  which  we 
still  retain,  says  Blackstone,  in  many  verbal  contracts.  A  sale 
thus  made  was  called  handsale  ;  till  in  process  of  time  the  same 
word  was  used  to  signify  the  instalment,  or  earnest  which  was 
given  immediately  after  the  shaking  of  hands,  or  instead  thereof. 
Handsel  is  also  now  the  first  act  of  using  any  thing. 

Handsel  likewise  denotes  the  first  money  received  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  which  is  considered  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
to  the  seller,  according  to  circumstances ;  whence  the  word  is 
commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

PAWNBROKING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Pawnbroking  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  England 
by  Mich,  de  Northburg,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  and,  according  to  Dugdale,  and  other  authorities, 
if  any  sum  so  borrowed  was  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  the  preacher  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  was  to  announce  that  the 
pledge  would  be  sold  in  fourteen  days,  unless  previously  re¬ 
deemed.  For  the  origin  of  the  Pawnbroker’s  sign,  Three  Balls, 
see  Things  not  generally  Known,  First  Series,  p.  128. 

MONEY-LENDING  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME  :  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

The  practice  of  lending  Money  on  Interest  appears  to  be  as 
old  as  the  use  of  money  itself.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest 
amongst  the  Jews  does  not  appear  very  clearly  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Nehemiah  (v.  11)  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  by  commentators  that  it  was  one  per  cent  per  lunar 
month ;  and  as  an  additional  month  was  intercalated  every  se¬ 
cond  or  third  year,  this  interest  was  equivalent  to  at  least  13 
per  cent  paid  yearly.  In  Rome,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  rate 
was  8J  per  cent  for  the  old  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.  10  per 
cent  per  annum  ;  but  though  this  restriction  was  in  force  at 
Rome,  in  the  conquered  provinces  enormous  interest  was  ex- 
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acted.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  history  of  interest 
in  England  is  obscure  till,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VII. 
(1488),  a  statute  was  passed  forbidding  interest  to  be  taken; 
and  from  a  passage  in  the  Act  it  would  seem  that  20  per  cent 
had  been  the  usual  rate  charged.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth  (1571),  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed,  and  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  legalised.  This  Act,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  five  years,  was  several  times  renewed, 
and  subsequently,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  same  reign 
(1597),  made  perpetual. — W.  B.  Hodge ;  Proc.  Institute  of  Ac¬ 
tuaries. 

The  rate  of  Interest  has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  this 
country  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  specie,  and  has  been 
regulated  by  law,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  required 
or  allowed.  The  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  confined  it 
to  ten  per  cent,  as  did  also  the  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  By  21  Jac.  I. 
c.  17,  legal  interest  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  which  being 
mentioned  as  quite  recent  in  the  Staple  of  News,  marks  the  date 
of  that  play  ;  but  in  the  Magnetick  Lady  ten  per  cent  is  spoken 
of  as  the  usual  rate.  The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest 
were — to  six  per  cent,  12  Car.  II.  c.  13 ;  and  to  five,  12  Ann. 
st.  2,  c.  16. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FUNDS. 

The  term  Fund  applied  originally  to  the  taxes  or  funds  set 
apart  as  security  for  repayment  of  the  principal  sums  advanced, 
and  the  interest  upon  them ;  but  when  money  was  no  longer 
borrowed  to  be  repaid  at  any  given  time,  it  began  to  mean  the 
principal  sum  itself.  In  the  year  1751,  Government  began  to 
unite  the  various  loans  into  one  fund,  called  the  Consolidated 
Fund  (which  you  must  not  confuse  with  that  of  the  same  name 
into  which  part  of  the  revenue  is  collected),  and  sums  due  in 
this  are  now  shortly  termed  Consols.  These  come  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Stocks. — Albany  Fonblanque' s  Hand¬ 
book. 


A  CUNNING  FILE. 

The  first  remarkable  “  clipper’5,  of  coin  was  an  Alexander  of 
Byzantium,  who  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
raised  an  immense  and  sudden  fortune  by  clipping  the  money 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  could  only  appear  by  the 
weight.  The  Byzantines  gave  him  the  nickname  of  the  file, 
from  his  making  such  dextrous  use  of  it ;  whence  the  term  of 
File  became  applied  to  various  shades  of  cunning  next  door  to 
dishonesty. 

SAVINGS-BANKS. 

These  valuable  institutions  originated  with  the  Rev.  J oseph 
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Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  1799,  proposed  to  his  parishioners 
to  receive  Twopence  and  upwards  every  Sunday  evening  during 
the  summer  months  ;  and  to  repay  at  Christmas  the  amount  of 
the  deposit,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  as  a  bounty.  The 
next  Savings-Bank  was  founded  in  1804,  at  Tottenham,  Middle¬ 
sex,  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  the  amiable  writer  of  several 
books  for  young  persons ;  this  institution  bore  a  nearer  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  savings-bank  of  the  present  day  than  the  Wen¬ 
dover  one. 

LAC — LAC  OF  RUPEES. 

Prom  lakh ,  the  name  of  the  Indian  insect,  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  the  well-known  Indian  word  lac  (lakh),  meaning 
figuratively  any  very  large  amount,  a  figure  suggested  by  the 
immense  number  composing  each  community  of  insects.  For 
example,  Lac  signifies  one  hundred  thousand,  and  a  lac  of 
rupees,  10, 000 A 


RENT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator 
for  the  use  of  the  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers,  taking 
one  farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.  In 
France  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third ;  while  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  it  is  well  known  to  be  much 
less,  and  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely  nominal.  But  in 
India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the  lowest  rate  recognised  by  the 
law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is  one  half  of  the  produce. 

PURITY  OF  ANCIENT  COINS. 

Silver  coins,  after  having  been  long  in  the  earth,  are  often 
found  covered  with  a  salt  of  copper.  This  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  alloy  of  copper,  at  the  surface  of  the  coin, 
enters  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil,  and 
being  thus  removed,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  diffusion  from 
within ;  and  in  this  way,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  alloy  may  be  exhausted  in  process  of  time, 
and  the  purity  of  the  coin  be  considerably  increased. — Professor 
Henry ,  U.  S. 


ORIGIN  OF  PIN-MONEY. 

“  There  is,”  says  Barrington,  “a  very  ancient  tax  in  France 
for  providing  the  Queen  with  Pins  ;  from  whence  the  term  of 
Pin-Money  hath  been,  undoubtedly,  applied  by  us  to  that  pro¬ 
vision  for  married  women,  with  which  the  husband  is  not  to 
interfere.”  Barrington  gives  this  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase  :  “  Quand  nous  donnons  argent  a  quelque  chambriere, 
nous  disons,  your  les  ZpinglesP — Bellon’s  Voyages ,  1533. 
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The  Pin  Manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  branches  of 
our  national  industry.  By  aid  of  improved  machinery,  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  pins  is  made  that  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  same  number  of  workmen  a  few  years  since  ;  yet  the  pins  are  sold 
at  not  more  than  twopence  per  pound  over  the  cost  of  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Upwards  of  150  tons  weight  of  copper  and 
spelter  are  annually  worked  up  into  pins  by  one  Birmingham  house 
alone.  Were  the  whole  of  this  metal  converted  into  ribbon  pins,  half 
an  inch  in  length,  it  would  produce  100,800,000,000,  or  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  If  placed  in  a  straight  line,  these 
pins  would  be  787,500  miles  in  length,  or  sufficient  to  extend  upwards 
of  thirty  times  round  the  globe,  or  more  than  three  times  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  un¬ 
answerable  question, — “What  becomes  of  all  the  pins?” 


THE  ANGEL - ANGEL-WATER. 

The  Angel  was  a  gold  coin  worth  about  ten  shillings,  which, 
it  appears  from  the  following  epigram,  was  a  lawyer’s  fee : 

Upon  Anne’s  Marriage  with  a  Lawyer. 

Anne  is  an  angel,  — what  if  so  she  be  ? 

What  is  an  angel  but  a  lawyer’s  fee  ? 

Wits’  Recreations. 

Angel-gold  was  gold  used  for  coining  angels,  and  was  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown-gold. 

Angel-  Water  was  a  very  fashionable  perfume  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  We  find  in  the  Accomplished  Female  Instructor 
the  following  recipe : 

Angel- Water,  an  excellent  perfume ;  also  a  curious  wash  to  beautify 
the  skin.  Prepare  a  glaz’d  earthen  pot,  and  put  into  it  16  ounces  of 
orange-flower  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  benj  amine,  two  ounces  of 
storax,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves 
grosly  bruised,  with  three  drams  of  calamus  aromaticus ;  set  them  over 
hot  embers  or  a  gentle  fire  to  simmer  or  bubble  well  up ;  when  about 
a  fifth  part  is  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  take  it  off  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off  by  inclination  from  the  set¬ 
tlings,  and  put  it  into  a  thick  glass  bottle  ;  and  of  the  dross  you  may 
make  perfumed  cakes,  or  sweet  bags,  to  lay  among  clothes. 


GALLEY-HALFPENCE. 

These  were  a  coin  of  Genoa,  brought  in  by  the  Galley-men, 
or  men  that  came  up  in  the  galleys  with  wine  and  merchandise, 
and  thence  called  Galley-Half  pence ,  broader  than  the  English 
halfpenny,  but  not  so  thick ;  and  probably  base  metal,  because 
two  years  afterwards  a  statute  (13  Henry  IY.  cap.  6)  was  made 
to  confirm  the  former  law,  considering  the  great  deceit  as  well 
of  the  said  galley-halfpence  as  other  foreign  money.  — Martin 
Leake. 

The  galleys  unloaded  at  the  east  end  of  Lower  Thames-street, 
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thence  called  Galley  Quay,  where,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  struck  tradesmen’s  tokens,  therefore  called  “  Galley-Quay 
Halfpence.” 

fiddlers’  money. 

“  A  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,”  a  frequent  phrase  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  denotes  that  coin  to  have  been  the  usual  re¬ 
quital  to  the  fiddlers  or  minstrels  of  that  period,  and  hence  led 
to  the  groat  being  called  “  fiddlers’  money  but  after  the 
Restoration,  in  1660,  it  is  noticed  in  various  poetical  produc¬ 
tions  and  comedies  that  the  sixpence  had  taken  place  of  the 
groat  ;  and  the  phrase  is  still  current  :  when  several  sixpences 
are  given  in  change,  the  exclamation  arises,  “  What  a  lot  of 
fiddlers’  money  !” — J.  H.  Burn ;  Introduction  to  The  Becmfoy 
Catalogue  of  London  Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

KIMMERIDGE  COAL-MONEY. 

Various  theories  have  been  brought  forward  by  antiquarian 
writers  to  account  for  the  frequent  discovery  of  the  so-called 
Kimmeridge  Coal-Money  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorset  ;  and  in  1826,  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  by  W.  A.  Miles,  ascribed  these  remains 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  indulged  in  some  very  fanciful  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  their  use  and  origin.  Mr.  Sydenham,  however,  in 
1844,  explained  to  the  Archaeological  Association,  that  this  so- 
called  “money”  is  the  chuck  or  waste  pieces  of  coal  from  the 
turning  lathe.  Several  remains  since  discovered  fully  confirm 
these  views :  among  them  are  cylindrical  boxes  and  vases  formed 
of  separate  annular  portions,  all  turned  on  the  lathe:  and  these 
discoveries  show  that  an  extensive  manufacture  of  objects  from 
Kimmeridge  Coal  had  been  in  existence  during  the  Roman  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Britain. — Proc.  Loc.  Antiquaries ,  1858. 

WHAT  IS  A  PLUM  OF  MONEY  ? 

“  In  the  cant  of  the  City,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds and  then  illustrates  its  use  by 
quotations  from  Addison,  Prior,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope. 

A  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries ,  Second  Series,  No.  79, 
considers  the  expression  Spanish,  and  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  our  London  merchants  from  those  of  Spain. 

Pluma,  which  in  Spanish  signifies  plumage,  bears  also  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  the  metaphorical  and  colloquial  signification  of  wealth.  The 
Spaniards,  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  riches,  and  of  whom  we 
should  say  that  he  had  “  feathered  his  nest,”  use  the  expression  “  tiene 
pluma ”  (he  has  got  plumage).  Hence  our  English  expression,  he  has  got 
a  plum. 
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The  same  writer  thinks  the  phrase  may  also  have  been  taken 
from  glume,  which,  in  old  English,  stands  for  the  prize  of  a 
struggle  or  contest,  the  emblem  of  success :  thus  Milton  speaks 
of  winning  a  'plume. 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  says  that  Plum  is  perhaps 
plump,  or  plumper ;  that  Plim  is  a  provincialism,  to  swell,  to 
increase  in  bulk ;  and  a  plum  may  be  a  sum  swelled  or  increased 
to  100,000^., — a  fortune  considered,  say  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  a  great  success.  Addison  favours  this  origin  when 
he  says  :  “A  man  will  swell  into  a  plum.” 

But  why  should  this  be  applied  specifically  to  100,000£.  ? 
Another  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  83,  replies, 
that  a  favourite  expression  amongst  the  merchants  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  former  days  was  “a  ton  of  gold,”  which  always  meant 
100,000  pieces  of  coin,  whatever  their  value.  Thus,  in  German 
currency,  it  was  100,000  rix- dollars ;  in  English,  100,000^. 
sterling;  in  Dutch,  100,000  Dutch  gilders,  &c.  (From  Multze’s 
Cur ieuses Muntz- Lexicon.)  Thus,  foreign  merchants  having  con¬ 
nected  ‘‘a  ton  of  gold”  with  the  sum  of  100,000^.  sterling, 
may  it  explain  why,  in  saying  that  a  successful  merchant  was 
worth  a  plum,  the  particular  amount  was  this  “ton  of  gold,” 
or  100,000^.  ? 

alloy:  sterling:  standard. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  ever  used  in  its  pure  state,  either 
in  coinage  or  manufacture.  With  gold  a  certain  portion  of 
silver  or  copper,  or  of  both,  is  mixed ;  and  with  silver  is  mixed 
copper,  or  other  baser  metals. 

Our  forefathers,  considering  that  silver  in  its  finest  degree  would  be 
too  soft  for  use  and  service  (for  the  finest  silver  is  almost  as  soft  as 
lead),  did  consult  to  reduce  or  harden  the  silver  (by  alloying  it  with 
baser  metal)  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  might  be  both  serviceable  in  the 
works,  and  also  in  the  wearing  keep  its  native  whiteness. — Touchstone 
for  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,  1667. 

The  proportions  of  the  pure  and  baser  metals  are  determined 
by  law;  and  hence  the  added  metal  is  called  the  “allay,”  or 
“alloy,”  from  d  la  loi.  Some  think  that  alloy  is  derived  from 
oilier, — to  mix,  to  combine, — and  the  French  call  the  alloy 
alliage.  Butler  uses  allay : 

For  fools  are  stubborn  in  the  way, 

As  coins  are  hardened  by  th’  allay.  Hudibras. 

The  whole  is  called  standard,  or  sterling ,  from  Easterlings, 
which  the  English  denominated  the  Germans,  from  their  living 
eastward ;  they  were  first  called  in  by  King  John  to  reduce 
English  silver  to  its  due  fineness,  and  such  money  is  in  ancient 
writings  Easterlings. — Camden. 
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There  are  two  standards  for  gold  and  two  for  silver :  the  standards 
for  gold  are  twenty-two  and  eighteen  carats  of  pure  metal  in  every 
ounce,  the  ounce  containing  twenty-four  carats  ;  so  that  in  each  ounce 
there  may  be  two  or  six  carats,  or  one-twelfth,  or  one-fourth,  of  the 
weight  of  alloy.  The  coinage  is  of  the  higher  standard,  twenty-two 
carats,  as  are  also  usually  wedding-rings.  Other  manufactures  are  of 
the  lower  standard. 

The  standards  for  silver  are  11  oz.  10  dwt.,  and  11  oz.  2  dwt.,  of 
pure  metal  in  every  pound  troy;  or,  in  other  words,  10  or  18  dwt.  of 
alloy  are  permitted  in  every  12  ounces.  The  higher  standard  is  never 
used.  The  silver  coinage  is  of  the  lower  standard. — Ryland  on  the 
Assay,  <Sac.  1852. 


THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE  STANDARD. 

The  standard  has  frequently  varied,  but  is  now  settled  as 
follows:  The  pound  troy  of  gold,  consisting  of  22  carats  (or 
twenty-fourth  parts)  fine,  and  two  of  alloy,  is  divided  into 
46-725  sovereigns,  or  into  46£.  145.  6 d.  And  the  pound  troy  of 
silver,  consisting  of  11  ounces  and  2  pennyweights  pure,  and 
18  pennyweights  alloy,  is  divided  into  66  shillings. 


“jewellers’  gold.” 

Gold  of  the  quality  of  12  carats  or  less,  if  alloyed  with  zinc, 
instead  of  the  proper  quantity  of  silver,  presents  a  colour  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  metal  at  least  2|  or  3  carats  higher, 
or  of  85.  or  10$.  an  ounce  more  value.  A  large  quantity  of 
jewellery  is  made  of  gold  alloyed  in  this  manner,  as  gold  chains, 
pencil-cases,  thimbles,  and  lockets  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
above  loss,  a  galvanic  action  is  produced  after  a  time  upon 
gold  so  alloyed,  by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  split  into  sepa¬ 
rate  pieces,  and  the  article  rendered  useless. — Watherston’s  Art 
of  Assaying. 


TRONAGE  AND  TROY-WEIGHT. 

Tronage,  according  to  Ducange,  is  a  right  of  toll  for  weigh¬ 
ing  goods,  probably  at  a  fair  ;  trona  signifying  a  pair  of  scales. 
Ducange  likewise  derives  Troy-weight  from  trona.  Upon  this 
Barrington,  in  his  Observations  on  the  More  Ancient  Statutes , 
notes  : 

There  is  at  Edinburgh  a  church  which  is  called  the  Trone  Church, 
and  probably  from  the  trona,  or  public  scales,  having  hung  opposite  to 
it.  There  is  likewise  in  the  Rolles  Gascoynes,  published  by  Carte,  a 
record,  “De  officio  trongii,  etpesagii  lanarum,”  which  agrees  with  Du- 
cange’s  signification  of  the  word.  In  the  north  of  England,  the  stil- 
yard,  with  which  butcher’s  meat  is  weighed,  is  still  called  the  trones. 
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HALL-MARKS  ON  PLATE. 

All  plate,  and  gold  and  silver  wares,  bear  certain  Hall- 
Marks,  or  assay-marks,  generally  five  in  number : 

Characters  of  mark.  Signification. 

1.  The  marker’s  initials  .  The  maker. 

2.  One  of  the  marks  hereafter  stated)  The  quality  of  the  stand- 

as  standard-marks . .)  ard. 

3.  The  arms  of  the  Company  .  The  place  of  assay. 

4.  A  letter,  changed  every  year,  and) 

used  throughout  the  year :  the  let-  >  The  payment  of  duty, 
ter  is  appointed  by  each  Company  ) 

5.  The  Sovereign’s  head. 

The  standard- marks  are : 


A  crown  and  figures  22  .  For  gold  of  22  carats.* 

A  crown  and  figures  18  .  For  gold  of  18  carats. 

Lion’s  head  erased,  and  Britannia  (ex- ) 

cept  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  >  For  silver  of  11  oz.  10  dwt. 

and  there  Britannia  alone) . ) 

Lion  passant .  For  silver  of  11  oz.  2  dwt. 


A  rms  of  the  Companies. 


Leopard’s  head . 

Anchor  . 

A  sword  between  three  garbs 
A  castle  with  three  towers. . .. 

Three  castles . 

Crown . 

Cross  and  five  lions . 


London. 

Birmingham. 

Chester. 

Exeter. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sheffield. 

York. 


The  marks  for  gold  of  22  carats,  and  for  silver  of  11  oz.  10 
dwt.,  were,  up  to  the  year  1844,  the  same  ;  and  hence  a  great 
facility  to  fraud  was  afforded.  An  article  of  silver  of  the 
standard  mentioned  being  duly  assayed  and  marked,  had  only 
to  be  gilt,  and  who,  but  those  more  skilled  than  ordinary  pur¬ 
chasers,  could  say  it  was  not  gold  ?  This  was  changed  by 
7  and  8  Yict.  c.  22,  which  required  all  wares  of  22  carat  gold 
to  be  marked  by  a  “crown  and  the  figures  22,  instead  of  the 
mark  of  the  lion  passant.” — Ryland  on  the  Assay ,  <&c.  1852. 


HOW  PLATE  IS  ASSAYED  AND  MARKED. 

The  silversmith,  having  mixed  his  metal,  so  as  not  to  have 
more  than  18  dwt.  of  alloy  in  every  pound,  and  from  it  made 
the  plate,  stamps  it  with  his  initials  ;  and  then,  before  it  is 
quite  finished,  lest  the  plate  should  be  damaged  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  scraping  and  marking  it  at  the  office,  he  sends  it,  with 
the  amount  of  the  duty  and  charges  for  marking,  to  the  Assay 
Office,  where  a  punch  with  his  mark  is  entered.  It  is  here  ex- 

*  The  Carat  is  an  Abyssinian  weight :  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  called 
grains,  and  these  again  into  quarters;  so  that  a  carat-grain  is  equal  to  dwts. 
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amined  by  the  wardens  and  assay ers,  to  ascertain  if  it  bears 
the  maker’s  registered  mark ;  whether  all  the  parts  whicl\ 
were  intended  to  be  affixed  together  are  put  together ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  work  ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  unnecessary  solder.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  on 
these  points,  the  work  is  returned  to  the  maker ;  if  the  war¬ 
dens  and  assayer  are  satisfied,  then  a  scraping  is  taken  from  it 
and  handed  over  to  the  assayer,  who  subjects  it  to  analysis,  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  reference  to  such  of  the 
legal  standards  as  the  worker  states  it  to  be  of.  If  it  be  found 
deficient,  then  two  other  assays  are  made  ;  if  it  be  still  defi¬ 
cient,  the  work  is  cut  through,  and  the  pieces  are  returned  to 
the  owner.  If  any  fraud  be  suspected  by  the  introduction  of 
base  metal  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  assay,  the  war¬ 
dens  and  assayer  are  authorised  to  cut  the  work  through  ;  and 
if  their  suspicion  prove  well  founded,  it  is  forfeited  to  the 
office  ;  otherwise  a  compensation  is  made  to  the  owner  for  the 
destruction  of  his  work.  But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
assayer  finds  the  plate  as  good  as,  or  better  than  the  standard, 
it  is  marked  and  returned  to  the  owner,  who  finishes  it  ready 
for  sale. — Ryland  on  the  Assay ,  Sc.  1852. 

The  stocks  were  early  used  for  punishment  by  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Company.  Thus,  in  1442,  the  wardens,  accompanied 
by  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew,  went  in  search  of  an  “  un¬ 
true  worker,”  who  stole  away,  “  or  else  he  had  be  set  in  the 
stokkes.”  And  in  1529-30,  one  John  Caswell,  for  working  silver 
less  pure  than  sterling,  was  first  publicly  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
then  sent  by  the  warden  to  Newgate,  where  he  died. 

Counterfeiting  the  Hall-marks  was  made  a  capital  offence 
by  31  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

no  AR- STONES. 

The  frequent  mention  of  Hoar-Stones  in  land-limits  prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  shows  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  respected 
these  sepulchral  monuments,  and  adopted  them  as  land-marks; 
and  it  favours  the  supposition  that  they  found  them  already 
desecrated  and  ruined  on  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Near 
Enstone,  within  the  forest  of  Wychwood,  is  a  Hoar-Stone,  a 
ruined  cromlech,  which  gives  name  to  two  villages  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  antiquary  will  require  no  proofs  of  its  remote 
age,  of  which  the  designation,  Hoar-Stone,  is  the  best  voucher. 
— J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.  ;  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  433. 


TO  MEASURE  THE  BREADTH  OF  AN  OBJECT. 

When  the  distance  of  the  base  is  found,  this  operation  is 
most  simple.  Take  the  apparent  angle  formed  by  a  pair  of 
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compasses  directed  to  the  object,  which  lay  down  upon  paper, 
and  produce  the  sides  till  the  base  is  reached,  when  the  width 
will  be  that  of  the  object  upon  the  scale  by  which  the  distance 
has  been  found.  Thus  one  position  only  is  required. — Me¬ 
chanics’  Magazine. 

WHAT  IS  TIME  ? 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of  which  the  mind  is  less  capable 
of  forming  a  distinct  idea  than  time,  unconnected  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  sensible  objects ;  yet,  on  account  of  this  connection, 
every  one  thinks  it  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted,  until  an  explanation  be  required. 

The  query  is, — Is  absolute  time  any  thing  distinct  from  mo¬ 
tion  ?  But  supposing  the  earth,  planets,  <fcc.  had  been  without 
motion  from  the  Creation,  still  would  not  the  duration  of  this 
state  of  rest  have  been  equal  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Creation  ? 

Every  one  has  his  own  measure  of  time,  in  the  quickness  or 
slowness  with  which  his  ideas  succeed  each  other  ;  for  time 
appears  long  to  us  when  the  ideas  succeed  each  other  rapidly 
in  our  minds,  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  universal  measure  of  time  is  the  present  instant ; 
and  yet  some  deny  the  existence  of  the  present  time,  as  being 
gone  before  we  can  note  it.  If  there  be  no  present,  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  future  time,  and  the  past  certainly  has  no  existence. 
— Notes  to  assist  the  Memory  in  various  Sciences. 

GENERATIONS. 

A  generation  is  admitted  to  occupy,  on  an  average,  a  space 
of  thirty-three  years. 

Horace  Walpole  relates  the  following1  amusing  instance  of  seeing 
six  generations  :  “  1  was  ten  when  I  was  presented  to  George  I.,  two 
nights  before  he  left  England  for  the  last  time.  This  makes  me  appear 
very  old  to  myself,  and  Methuselah  to  young  persons,  if  I  happen  to 
mention  it  before  them.  If  I  see  another  reign,  which  is  but  too  pro¬ 
bable,  what  shall  I  seem  then  ?  I  will  tell  you  an  odd  circumstance. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago,  I  had  already  seen  six  generations  in  one  family, 
that  of  Waldegrave.  I  have  often  seen,  and  once  been  in  a  room  with, 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  mistress  of  J ames  II.  It  is  true  she  doted.  Then  came 
her  daughter,  the  old  Lady  Waldegrave ;  her  son,  the  ambassador  ;  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Harriet ;  her  daughter,  the  present  Lady  Powis ; 
and  she  has  children  who  may  be  married  in  five  or  six  years  :  and  yet 
I  shall  not  be  veiy  old  if  I  see  two  generations  more  ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall 
be  superannuated,  for  I  think  I  talk  already  like  an  old  nurse.” 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 

For  the  sake  of  easy  calculation,  Be  Moivre  assumed  86  as 
the  boundary  of  human  life ;  from  which  having  deducted  the 
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person’s  age  (if  30  or  upwards),  the  half  of  the  remainder  is  the 
average  time  that  a  man  may  expect  to  live.  Thus : 

Years. 

Boundary  of  human  life . 86  • 

Suppose  an  individual’s  age  to  be  ....  40 

J)46 

Average  Expectation  of  Life . 23 

The  period  of  life  at  which  man  (under  all  circumstances) 
has  the  probability  of  the  greatest  number  of  years  to  come,  is 
the  age  of  33. 

If  the  probability  that  one  man,  A,  shall  live  a  year  be 
and  the  probability  of  the  life  of  another  man,  B,  for  one  year 
be  the  probability  that  both  shall  live  another  year  is  as  100 
to  48,  viz.  x 

The  probability  of  the  death  of  A  within  the  year  being 
and  of  the  death  of  B  the  probability  that  both  shall  die 
within  the  year  is  ^  x  Ty=T§o. 

The  probability  that  one  of  the  events  shall  happen,  and  the 
other  fail,  is  as  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  one 
multiplied  by  the  probability  of  the  failure  of  the  other.  So, 
in  the  above  case,  the  probability  that  A  shall  live  and  B  die 
is  x  ;  and  the  probability  that  B  shall  live  and  A  die 

is  *  W=TM"  -Notes  to  assist  the  Memory  in  various  Sciences. 

De  Moivre’s  hypothesis  has,  however,  now  become  obsolete, 
from  the  greater  accuracy  of  mortality  tables ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Willich  has  established  an  easy  rule  for  expressing  the  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  Life  for  any  age  from  5  to  60.  Ilis  formula  stands 
thus:  <?=§  (80  — a);  or,  in  plain  words,  the  Expectation  of  Life 
is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the 
party  and  80.  Thus,  say  a  man  is  now  20  years  old.  Between 
that  age  and  80  there  are  60  years.  Two-thirds  of  60  are  40; 
and  this  is  the  sum  of  his  Expectation  of  Life.  If  a  man  be 
now  60,  he  will  have  an  Expectation  of  nearly  14  years  more. 
By  the  same  rule,  a  child  of  5  has  a  lien  on  life  for  50  years. 
Every  one  can  apply  the  rule  to  his  own  age.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  new  law  correspond  very  closely  with  those  from 
Dr.  Farr’s  English  Life  Table,  constructed  with  great  care  from 
an  immense  mass  of  returns. 

CLIMACTERICS  :  THE  GRAND  CLIMACTERIC. 

The  term  Climacteric  is  applied  to  certain  years  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  life,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  a  certain  degree  in  the 
scale  of  his  existence ;  and  also  to  a  particular  disease  observed 
in  persons  advanced  in  life,  wherein  a  general  decay  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  takes  place  without  any  assignable  cause  being  observed. 
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Among  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Climacterics, 
or  Critical  Periods  of  Life,  were  very  strong ;  “  and  even  down 
to  rather  recent  times,  the  mystic  numbers  7  and  9,  so  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the  combination  of  these 
numbers,  have  had  their  influence  with  many  persons”  (Notes 
and  Queries,  2d  S.,  No.  86). 

It  was  believed  that  the  constitution  of  man  changed  every 
seven  years  :  at  seven  years  of  age,  a  child  had  left  infancy ;  at 
twice  seven,  or  fourteen,  he  had  attained  puberty ;  at  three 
times  seven,  or  twenty- one,  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  so 
on.  Combinations  of  the  numbers  3,  7,  and  9  were  mostly 
employed;  and  3x7=21,  7x7=49,  7x9  =  63,  and  9x9  =  81, 
were  important  periods. 

The  Grand  Climacteric  was  “the  perilous  or  dangerous  yeare 
of  one’s  lyfe all  the  periods  were  to  be  feared,  but  the  two 
Grand  Climacterics,  or  most  momentous,  are  fixed  at  63  and 
81  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

According  to  some,  the  climacteric  is  every  seventh  year  ;  but  others 
allow  only  those  years  produced  by  7  and  the  odd  numbers  3,  5,  7,  and 
9  to  be  climacterical.  These  years,  they  say,  bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health,  life,  or  fortune.  The  Grand 
Climacteric  is  the  63d  year;  but  some,  making  two,  add  to  this  the 
81st.  The  other  remarkable  climacterics  are  the  7th,  21st,  35th,  49th,  * 
and  56th  ( Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  4th  edit.  1810). 

WHAT  IS  THE  NOEMAL  PEEIOD  OF  A  MAN’S  LIFE  ? 

M.  Flourens  replies,  One  Hundred  years ;  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds.  It  is  admitted  that  the  length  of  each  man’s  life  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  period  it  is  growing.  Now,  as  long  as 
the  bones  are  not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal  grows  ; 
as  soon  as  the  bones  are  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal 
ceases  to  grow.  Now,  in  man,  this  union  takes  place  at  the 
age  of  twenty  :  consequently  the  natural  duration  of  life  is  five 
times  twenty  years.  Applied  to  domestic  animals,  M.  Flourens’ 
theory  has,  he  tells  us,  been  proved  correct.  “  The  union  of 
the  bones  with  the  epiphyses,”  he  says,  “takes  place  in  the 
camel  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  lives  forty  years ;  in  the 

*  This  year  49  has  much  less  support  from  vital  statistics  than  the  age  of  63, 
which  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  (Phil,  of  Health,  i.  123)  has  shown  from  physiolo¬ 
gical  views,  and  from  Finlaison’s  tables,  to  be  very  susceptible  of  sickness;  for 
taking  a  million  of  males,  members  of  London  benefit-societies,  the  proportion 
constantly  sick 


At  23  is  19,410 

At  43  is 

26.260 

„  28  „  19,670 

>>  48  ,, 

36,980 

,,  33  „  19,400 

>»  53  ,, 

27.060 

„  38  „  23,870 

»  33  ,, 

57,000 

And  at  68  is  108,040 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  not  many  more  persons  on  the  sick- 
list  at  53  than  at  43  years  of  age;  whilst  at  63  the  number  is  more  than  double. 
And  at  48  the  number  of  sick  is  more  by  one-third  than  at  53  years  of  age. — J.  T. 
Buckton,  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  S.,  No.  89. 
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horse  at  five  years,  and  he  lives  twenty -five  years  ;  in  the  ox  at 
four  years,  and  he  lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years ;  in  the 
dog  at  two  years,  and  he  lives  from  ten  to  twelve  years ;  and  in 
the  lion  at  four  years,  and  he  lives  twenty.”  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  life  to  which  M.  Flourens 
assures  man  he  is  entitled,  he  modifies  very  considerably  his 
different  ages.  “  I  prolong  the  duration  of  infancy,”  he  says, 
“  up  to  ten  years,  because  it  is  from  nine  to  ten  that  the  second 
dentition  is  terminated.  I  prolong  adolescence  up  to  twenty 
years,  because  it  is  at  that  age  that  the  development  of  the 
bones  ceases,  and  consequently  the  increase  of  the  body  in 
length.  I  prolong  youth  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  because  it  is 
only  at  that  age  that  the  increase  of  the  body  in  bulk  ter¬ 
minates.  After  forty  the  body  does  not  grow,  properly  speak¬ 
ing;  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  which  then  takes  place,, 
is  not  a  veritable  organic  development,  but  a  simple  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fat.  After  the  growth  has  terminated,  man  enters  into 
the  period  of  invigoration,  that  is — when  all  our  parts  become 
more  complete  and  firmer,  our  functions  more  assured,  and  the 
whole  organism  more  perfect.  This  period  lasts  to  sixty-five 
or  seventy  years  ;  and  then  begins  old  age,  which  lasts  for 
thirty  years.” 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask  why  it  is  that  of  men 
destined  to  live  a  hundred  years  so  few  do  so,  M.  Flourens 
answers  triumphantly,  “  With  our  manners,  our  passions,  our 
torments,  man  does  not  die,  he  kills  himself !”  and  he  speaks 
at  great  length  of  Cornaro,  of  Lessius,  and  mentions  Parr  and 
others,  to  show  that,  by  prudence,  and,  above  all,  sobriety ,  life 
can  easily  be  extended  to  a  century  or  more. 

DURATION  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the  Statistical  Society, 
has  assembled  from  the  most  accredited  records  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts,  from  which  it  appears  that  physicians  and  surgeons 
live  longer  than  clergymen,  and  that  the  latter  live  longer  than 
lawyers.  In  his  tables,  Dr.  Guy  commences  with  those  who  have 
died  after  attaining  the  age  of  fifty-one  ;  and  of  the  persons  of 
eminence  in  the  three  professions  it  is  stated  that  the  average 
age  of  clergymen  is  69*48,  of  medical  men  70*94,  and  of  lawyers 
68*50.  This  proportion,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
present  means  of  calculating,  is  also  maintained  at  ages  below 
fifty-one  as  well  as  above  ;  and  it  show’s  a  duration  of  life  in 
favour  of  the  three  professions  compared  with  the  general  mass 
of  society.  Dr.  Guy  has  extended  his  investigations  into  the 
subject  to  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, and  eighteenth  centuries; 
and  though  the  latter  are  insufficient  to  establish  positive  con¬ 
clusions,  they  indicate  that  the  duration  of  life  at  those  periods 
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nearly  corresponds  with  the  present  in  length  and  in  relative 
proportions,  with  the  exception  of  lawyers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  more  shortlived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  ratio 
of  1J  per  cent. 

MORTALITY  AMONG  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

In  Britain,  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  troops  generally 
is  15  per  1000  per  annum ;  while  among  officers  and  the  civil 
population  it  is  only  9  per  1000.  In  France,  the  mortality 
among  troops  is  18  per  1000  ;  among  civilians  it  is  10  per  1000. 
In  the  island  ofBarbadoes,  the  mortality  among  civilians  is  not 
more  than  14  per  1000 ;  while  among  European  troops  it  is  58 
per  1000.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  Africa,  the 
mortality  among  troops  is  450  per  1000,  or  45  per  cent ;  in  the 
navy  at  the  same  places,  it  is  only  25  per  1000,  or  2^  per  cent. 
In  general,  the  mortality  among  the  sailors  of  the  Navy  is  much 
less  than  among  the  troops. — Keith  Johnson. 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Ancient  deeds  are  frequently  dated  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  they  were  executed,  e.g.  Die  Jovis ,  Die  Mercurii ,  <fec. ; 
each  day  being  dedicated  to  a  heathen  deity,  as  follows : 

Dies  Solis . Sunday. 

Dies  Lunce  .  .  . Monday. 

Dies  Martis . Tuesday. 

Dies  Mercurii . Wednesday. 

Dies  Jovis . Thursday. 

Dies  Veneris . Friday. 

Dies  Saturni . Saturday. 

In  some  ancient  deeds  we  find  the  equivalent  terms  Dies  Do¬ 
minica  for  Sunday,  and  Dies  Sabbati  for  Saturday. 

These  Latin  designations  are  also  generally  used  in  entries 
in  the  account-books  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries. 

MARRIAGE  :  RESPONSIBLE  AGES. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  all  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  are  infants;  twenty-one  is  the  age  of  majority; 
and  in  the  five  following  years  of  age,  half  of  the  marriages  in 
England  are  now  contracted.  Males  at  fourteen,  females  at 
twelve,  may  consent  to  marry,  but  cannot  legally  marry  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians. 
The  English  law  regards  fourteen  as  the  age  at  which  a  person 
is  competent  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong ;  under  seven 
children  are  irresponsible ;  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen,  they  are  in  some  cases  responsible. — The  Registrar- 
General. 
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THE  OLD  HERB-GARDEN. 

The  writer  of  a  charming  paper  on  “The  Flower-Garden,”  in 
the  Quarterly  Review ,  No.  139,  thus  sketches  the  Herb-Garden 
of  our  ancestors,  and  adds  a  note  suggesting  its  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  olitory,  or  herb-garden,  is  a  part  of  our  horticulture  now  com¬ 
paratively  neglected ;  and  yet  once  the  culture  and  culling  of  simples 
was  as  much  a  part  of  female  education  as  the  preserving  and  tying 
down  of  “rasps  and  apricocks.”  There  was  not  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  the 
kingdom  but  made  her  dill-tea  and  diet-drink  from  herbs  of  her  own 
planting  ;  and  there  is  a  neatness  and  prettiness  about  our  thyme,  and 
sage,  and  mint,  and  marjoram,  that  might  yet,  we  think,  transfer  them 
from  the  patronage  of  the  blue  serge  to  that  of  the  white-muslin  apron. 
Lavender,  and  rosemary,  and  rue,  the  feathery  fennel,  and  the  bright- 
blue  borage,  are  all  pretty  bushes  in  their  way,  and  might  have  their 
due  place  assigned  them  by  the  hand  cf  beauty  and  taste.  A  strip  for 
a  little  herbary,  halfway  between  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  would 
form  a  very  appropriate  transition  stratum,  and  might  be  the  means, 
by  being  more  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  of  recovering  to  our  soups 
and  salads  some  of  the  comparatively  neglected  herbs  of  tarragon,  and 
French  sorrel,  and  purslane,  and  chervil,  and  dill,  and  clary,  and  others 
whose  place  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  pages  of  the  old 
herbalists.  This  little  plot  should  be  laid  out,  of  course,  in  a  simple 
geometric  pattern ;  and,  having  tried  the  experiment,  we  can  boldly 
pronounce  on  its  success.  We  recommend  the  idea  to  the  consideration 
of  our  lady-gardeners. 

Our  plants  used  in  the  medicine  of  a  still  earlier  period  were 
certain  herbs,  of  which  many  superstitious  associations  are  re¬ 
corded.  The  Druids  were  then  the  only  physicians,  and  blended 
some  knowledge  of  natural  medicines  with  the  general  super¬ 
stition  by  which  they  were  characterised.  Their  famous  Mistle¬ 
toe,  or  all-heal ,  was  considered  as  a  certain  cure  in  many  dis¬ 
eases,  an  antidote  to  poison,  and  a  sure  remedy  against  infection. 
(A  nostrum  called  Heal-all  is  compounded  at  this  day.)  Ano¬ 
ther  plant,  called  Samoclus,  or  Marchwort,  which  grew  chiefly  in 
damp  places,  was  believed  to  preserve  the  health  of  swine  and 
oxen,  when  it  had  been  bruised  and  put  in  their  water-troughs. 
But  it  was  required  to  be  gathered  fasting,  and  with  the  left 
hand,  without  looking  back  when  it  was  being  plucked.  A 
kind  of  hedge-hyssop  called  Selago  was  esteemed  to  be  a  gene- 
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ral  charm  and  preservation  from  sudden  accidents  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  and  it  was  to  be  gathered  with  nearly  the  same  cere¬ 
monies  as  the  mistletoe.  To  these  might  be  added  Vervain, 
the  herb  Britannica,  which  was  either  the  great  water-dock  or 
scurvy-grass,  and  several  other  plants ;  the  virtues  of  which, 
however,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  rites  in  plucking  them, 
— superstitions  not  entirely  out  of  use  whilst  the  old  herbals 
were  regarded  as  books  of  medicine. 

ROUNCIVAL  PEAS. 

“  Rouncival”  was  an  old  word  for  large  and  strong ;  derived 
from  the  gigantic  bones  of  the  old  heroes  pretended  to  be  shown 
at  Roncesvalles.  Hence  the  word  became  a  common  epithet 
for  any  thing  large  or  strong,  as  Rouncival  Peas,  the  large  sort, 
now  called  marrow-fats.  Kersey,  in  his  Dictionary ,  1715,  has: 
“  Rouncevals,  a  kind  of  large  and  sweet  pease.” 

SKIERET. 

Skirret,  Skerret,  or  Skirwort,  is  the  Water-Parsnep,  a  root 
formerly  used  in  salads,  and  other  dishes ;  and  supposed  to  have 
the  same  qualities  which  were  attributed  to  potatoes,  which, 
Gerard  says,  were  “  by  some  called  Skyrrits  of  Peru.”  Drayton 
has 

The  skirret,  which  some  say  in  sallads  stirs  the  blood.  Pohjolbion. 

Evelyn  describes  the  Skirret  as  eaten  boiled,  stewed,  roasted 
under  the  embers,  baked  in  pies,  whole,  sliced,  or  in  pulp,  and 
very  acceptable  to  all  palates.  Skirret  was  served  with  melted 
butter  and  sack,  and  its  pulp  was  fried  in  fritters. 

RIPENING  SEEDS. 

Gobbett  and  other  writers  on  horticulture  have  ridiculed  the 
practice  of  gardeners  carrying  some  seeds — melon,  for  instance 
— in  their  pockets  for  a  considerable  time  to  improve  them. 
There  may,  however,  be  some  truth  in  this  notion ;  for  it  has 
been  suggested  by  an  eminent  botanist,  that  the  seeds  thus 
carried  probably  became  more  fruitful  after  having  been  kept 
some  time,  for  the  same  reason  that  plants  are  more  likely  to 
come  to  full  flower  after  a  lengthened  season  of  rest. — Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Association ,  1857. 

THE  SNAP-DRAGON. 

The  Snap-dragon  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
showy  flowers,  and  is  often  found  on  old  walls  (especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London).  Vogel  observes,  that  the  com- 
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moil  people  in  many  countries  attribute  some  supernatural  in¬ 
fluence  to  this  plant,  believing  it  to  have  the  power  of  destroy¬ 
ing  charms,  and  rendering  maledictions  of  none  effect. 

FLEABANE. 

Does  any  one  remember  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  of  no  mean 
beauty,  once  called  Chrysanthemum  coccineum ,  and  afterwards 
Pyrethrum  carneum  ? — a  bright-green  tufted  thing,  with  rose- 
coloured  flower-heads  as  large  as  a  half-crown,  and  leaves  not 
unlike  camomile,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  on  the  Continent 
Camomille  rouge.  This  is  one  of  certain  plants  which  are  reputed 
to  drive  away  fleas.  One  of  our  common  roadside  plants  is 
called  Fleabane  ( Inula  pulicaria ),  which,  says  Dodoens,  an  old 
Flemish  herbalist,  “  laid,  strowed,  or  burned  in  any  place, 
driveth  away  all  venomous  beasts,  and  killeth  knats  and  flees.” 
We  are  also  assured  by  a  certain  Professor  Cantraine  that  the 
common  ox-eye  daisy  ( Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum, ),  which 
whitens  the  meadows  of  slovenly  farmers  in  early  autumn,  is 
used  in  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  as  a  specific  against  such  unplea¬ 
sant  visitors.  Professor  Morren  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  ox-eye 
daisy  being  pulicifugous ,  i.  e.  repellent  of  fleas,  by  his  own 
personal  experience  at  Liege.  But  it  seems  that  Caucasian, 
Persian,  and  Koordish  fleas  have  a  still  worse  enemy  in  the 
beautiful  red  pyrethrum,  of  the  flower-heads  of  which  is  made 
the  Persian  flea-powder,  which  “  not  only  causes  the  death  of 
all  sorts  of  disagreeable  or  injurious  insects,  but  when  distilled 
yields  a  spirit,  of  which  a  small  quantity  mixed  with  water  may 
be  used  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  open  air  or  in  green¬ 
houses  against  green-fly,  house-flies,  &c.,  without  doing  the 
least  injury  to  plants.”  A  powder  of  pyrethrum  is  very  largely 
used  as  a  Fleabane  among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia.  It 
begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  lasts  for  more  than  a  month. 
In  dry  weather  the  flower-heads  are  hand-plucked.  They  should 
be  dried  in  the  shade  three  or  four  days.  Five-and-thirty  tons 
of  this  flea-powder  are  manufactured  annually  for  Russian  use 
in  Transcaucasia  alone.  More  than  twenty  villages  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alexandropol  are  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
red  camomile,  whose  powder  will  preserve  them  from  fleas,  will 
kill  flies,  gnats,  <fcc.  When  winged  creatures  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  any  substance  which  they 
like,  such  as  sugar  when  house-flies  are  to  be  killed.  Of  this 
powder,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  museum  at 
Kew,  sent  to  this  country  from  Erzeroum  by  Mr.  H.  Calvert, 
with  the  following  memorandum  :  “  Pire-oti  (which  means 
Fleawort)  is  exported  from  Koordistan  to  various  parts  of  Tur¬ 
key  for  the  destruction  of  fleas,  which  it  certainly  accomplishes 
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most  effectually.  It  suffices  to  strew  some  of  the  powder  in¬ 
side  a  bed  or  over  a  sofa  or  carpet,  to  kill  or  drive  the  intruders 
away.  The  English  and  French  officers  made  an  excellent  use 
of  this  drug  in  the  Turkish  barracks.” — Abridged  from  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle. 


TO  LAY  IN  LAVENDER. 

The  plant  Lavender  was  formerly  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  affection.  Drayton,  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  sings  : 

Some  of  such  flow’rs  as  to  his  hand  doth  pass, 

Others  such  as  a  secret  meaning  bear  ; 

He  for  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent, 

Showing  his  love,  and  doth  requital  crave  : 

Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  should  her  in  remembrance  have. 

To  Lay  in  Lavender  was  also  a  current  phrase  for  to  pawn  ; 
because  things  pawned  are  carefully  laid  by,  like  clothes  which, 
to  keep  them  sweet,  have  lavender  scattered  among  them.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  refers  to  a  black  satin 
suit,  which,  “for  the  more  sweet’ning,  now  lies  in  lavender.” 
Hence,  in  an  old  drama,  translated  by  Cotgrave  : 

A  broaker  is  a  city  pestilence  ; 

A  moth  that  eats  up  gowns,  doublets,  and  hose, 

******* 

And  upon  them 

Strews  lavender  so  strongly,  that  the  owners 
Dare  never  smell  them  after. 

It  is  also  a  phrase  generally  for  any  thing  nicely  laid  by  for 
use  :  “  He  takes  on  against  the  pope  without  mercy,  and  has  a 
jest  still  in  lavender  for  Bellarmiue”  (Earle’s  Microcosm). 

Sometimes  it  was  used  for  laying  by  in  any  way,  even  in 
prison. 

ASTROPHELL. 

Astrophell,  or  Astrofel,  was  a  bitter  herb,  probably  what  the 
old  botanists  called  Star- wort.  It  occurs  in  Spenser;  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  whom,  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  under  the 
name  of  Astrophell,  transforms  a  pair  of  lovers 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 

It  first  grows  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 

Like  astrophel,  which  thereunto  was  made  ; 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares, 

As  fairly  formed  as  any  star  in  skyes. 

THE  BACHELOR’S  BUTTON 

is  the  flower  of  the  Campion,  or  lychnis  sylvestris ,  and  was 
supposed  by  country-people  formerly  to  have  some  magical 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  lovers,  who  practised  with  them  a 
sort  of  divination,  to  try  whether  they  should  marry  their  mis- 
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tresses  or  not.  It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase  for  being 
unmarried — “to  wear  bachelors’  buttons;”  and  they  are  also 
described  as  having  sometimes  been  worn  by  the  young  women. 

The  form  of  the  flower  perpetuates  a  fashion  of  a  long- 
past  age ;  for  Gerard  tells  us  : 

Now  the  similitude  that  these  flurs  have  to  the  jagged  cloth-buttons 
antiently  worn  in  this  kingdom,  gave  occasion  to  our  gentlewomen, 
and  other  lovers  of  floures  in  these  times,  to  call  them  bachelors’  but¬ 
tons. 


ELECAMPANE. 

Elecampane  has  been  esteemed  for  ages  in  the  domestic 
herbal.  The  leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  the  root  is 
much  more  so.  The  former  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  pot¬ 
herbs;  and  appear  to  have  been  held  in  no  mean  repute  in 
after  times,  from  the  monkish  line,  “Elena  campana  reddit 
prascordia  sana.”  When  preserved,  it  is  still  eaten  as  a  cordial 
by  eastern  nations ;  and  the  root  is  used  in  England  to  flavour 
the  confectionery  in  small  sugar-cakes  which  bear  its  name. 
It  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 

SAFFRON  AND  SAGE. 

These  two  plants,  in  their  history  and  economy,  present 
some  points  of  curious  interest. 

Saffron  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sations , 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  formerly  so  extensively  cultivated 
in  Essex,  as  to  give  to  one  of  its  ancient  towns,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  it  was  grown,  the  epithet  of  Saffron  {Walden). 
Hakluyt  was  told  at  Saffron  Walden,  that  a  pilgrim  brought 
from  the  Levant  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the 
first  root  of  Saffron,  which  he  had  found  means  to  conceal 
in  his  staff,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose  :  “and  so,”  says  Hak¬ 
luyt,  “  he  brought  this  root  into  this  realm  with  venture  of  his 
life  ;  for  if  he  had  been  taken,  by  the  law  of  the  country  from 
whence  it  came,  he  had  died  for  the  fact.” 

The  culture  of  Saffron  at  Saffron  Walden  has  long  been 
abandoned  :  it  must  have  been  costly,  for  we  find  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Saffron  Walden  paying  five  guineas  for  a  pound  of 
Saffron,  to  present  to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  her  visit  to  the 
town.  Nearly  40,000  flowers  are  required  to  yield  one  pound 
of  Saffron :  the  old  statement  that  203,920  flowers  are  requisite 
is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Saffron  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  gardens  of  Ely  House,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  crops  of  Saffron  which  it  once  bore. 

Beckmann  has  a  curious  chapter  upon  the  ancient  history 
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of  Saffron,  and  its  medicinal  use  among  the  Orientals  :  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  who  adopted  the  pharmacy  of  the  Greeks,  sent  to  the 
Levant  for  Saffron  until  they  learnt  to  rear  it  themselves  ;  and 
in  Hertodt’s  Crocologia ,  Jena,  1670,  may  be  found  the  several 
uses  of  Saffron,  even  to  the  simplest  form  of  preparing  it.  The 
ancients  employed  it  strangely  as  a  perfume,  strewing  their 
halls,  theatres,  and  courts  with  it,  and  preparing  with  it  scented 
salves. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Saffron  are  chiefly  due  to  its 
volatile  oil :  the  Hay  Saffron  is  now  only  in  demand,  the  Cake 
Saffron  being  an  artificial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  saffron- 
flower,  made  up  with  gum,  <fcc.  and  pressed  into  layers.  Saffron 
formerly  enjoyed  high  repute,  both  as  a  perfume,  and  as  a 
nervine,  stomachic,  and  narcotic  drug.  Its  odour  may  affect 
some  very  susceptible  individuals  ;  and  we  have  known  saffron 
to  be  worn  in  silken  bags  to  prevent  infection.  It  is  still  a 
popular  remedy  for  eruptive  diseases,  as  measles,  —  a  remnant 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  colours ;  and  to  the  same  notion  is  to  be 
referred  the  giving  Saffron  to  canary-birds  when  moulting,  a 
practice  reprobated  by  Bechstein,  who  judiciously  recommends 
iron  to  be  put  in  the  water  at  such  times.  On  the  Continent 
Saffron  is  used  as  a  condiment  for  food;  in  England  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  colour  cheese  and  confectionery,  and  as  a  dye. 

The  colour  appears  to  have  been  forbidden  at  one  time  by 
law  ;  for  in  1446,  a  parliament,  held  at  Trim,  forbade  the  Irish 
to  wear  shirts  stained  with  saffron,  which  they  seem  hitherto 
to  have  worn  without  any  change  till  they  dropped  off  their 
backs.  Saffron  was  much  used  in  the  yellow  starch  so  fashion¬ 
able  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Saffron  was  used  to  colour  the  Warden- Pear  Pies,  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare : 

I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden-pies. 

Henry  says :  “  Saffron  must  be  put  into  all  Lent  soups, 
sauces,  and  dishes :  without  Saffron  we  cannot  have  well-cooked 
'peas”  In  John  Tradescant’s  catalogue  of  his  garden  at  South 
Lambeth,  we  find  “meadow  saffrons  from  Constantinople.” 

Sage ,  Salvia  (perhaps  from  salvus,  healthy),  is  much  used  in 
cookery,  and  is  supposed  to  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  fat 
and  luscious  foods.  Sage-tea  is  also  a  stomachic  and  slight 
stimulant.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  prefer  the  infusion  of  Sage- 
leaves  to  that  of  their  own  tea  ;  and  the  Dutch  once  carried  on 
a  profitable  trade  by  carrying  sage-leaves  to  China,  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  four  times  the  weight  of  tea-leaves.  Clary  is  a  kind  of 
Sage :  it  is  used  for  making  wine,  which  resembles  Frontiguac, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  qualities. 

Sage  has  lost  much  of  its  medicinal  reputation  since  the  age 
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when  the  school  of  Salernum  thought  so  highly  of  it  as  to  leave 
this  dictum  of  old  Saracenic  pharmacy : 

Cur  moriatur  homo  cum  Salvia  crescit  in  horto  ? 

(Why  should  man  die  when  Sage  flourishes  in  the  garden  ?) 

The  practice  of  mixing  Sage  and  other  herbs,  and  the  flowers 
or  seeds  of  other  plants,  with  cheese,  was  common  among  the 
Romans ;  and  this  led  to  the  herbs,  <fec.  being  worked  into 
heraldic  devices  in  the  middle  ages.  Charlemagne  once  ate 
cheese  mixed  with  parsley-seeds  at  a  bishop’s  palace,  and  liked 
it  so  much,  that  ever  after  he  had  two  cases  of  such  cheese  sent 
yearly  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Our  pastoral  poet  of  the  last  century  has  noted  this  device : 

Marbled  with  sage,  the  hardened  cheese  she  press’d.  Gay. 

USES  OF  GINGER. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  very  useful  plant  are  much 
neglected.  It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  of  considerable  power, 
and  its  action  on  the  mucous  membranes  is  great.  When  chewed, 
it  relieves  toothache,  rheumatism  of  the  jaw,  and  relaxed  uvula. 
When  received  into  the  stomach,  it  promotes  digestion  in  lan¬ 
guid  habits,  and  relieves  flatulent  colic.  Gouty  subjects  are 
much  benefited  by  Ginger,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  once- 
celebrated  Portland  Powder.  For  such  persons  preserved  ginger , 
taken  at  dessert,  after  a  mixture  of  viands,  is  most  beneficial ; 
the  finest  being  that  in  small,  round,  tender  pieces,  sent  from 
the  West  Indies.  Ginger-tea  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for  lan¬ 
guid  habits.  Some  headaches  are  relieved  by  applying  to  the 
forehead  a  poultice  of  scraped  ginger  and  warm  water.  Ginger- 
beer  often  disagrees  with  persons  owing  to  the  sugar ;  for  if 
made  without  it,  it  agrees  with  such  persons  well.  Ginger,  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  loses  much  of  its  efficacy  with 
age,  so  that  old  pieces  are  worthless. 

CHAMOMILE. 

Chamomile-flowers,  from  cultivated  plants,  yield  an  excel¬ 
lent  bitter  and  tonic  agent.  They  should  be  infused  with 
cold  water,  as  heat  dissipates  their  oil.  When  made  tepid, 
the  infusion  may  be  given  beneficially  in  dyspepsia,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  influenza  and  hooping-cough.  The  infusion, 
either  warm  or  cold,  furnishes  an  excellent  application  to  weak 
eyes,  or  after  exposure  to  the  wind  in  travelling,  especially  by 
railway :  this,  used  early,  will  often  ward  off  inflammation. 

M.  Ozanam  has  also  lately  discovered  that  Chamomile  infu¬ 
sion  will  prevent  suppuration  when  the  local  disease  is  not  too 
far  advanced,  and  will  gradually  stop  it  when  it  has  existed  for 
a  long  time. 
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FRUITS  INTRODUCED  INTO  ENGLAND. 

That  sound  antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  has  left 
the  following  very  interesting  information  in  his  Manners  and 
Household  Expenses  in  England  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries,  from  Original  Records.  The  only  fruits  named  in 
records  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  apples  and  pears.  Three 
hundred  of  the  latter  were  purchased  at  Canterbury,  probably 
from  the  gardens  of  the  monks.  And  it  is  believed  that 
few  other  sorts  were  generally  grown  in  England  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  though  Matthew  Paris, 
describing  the  bad  season  of  1257,  observes  that  “  apples  were 
scarce,  and  pears  scarcer,  while  quinces,  vegetables,  cherries, 
plums,  and  all  shell-fruits,  were  entirely  destroyed.”  These 
shell-fruits  were  probably  the  common  hazel-nut,  walnuts,  and 
perhaps  chestnuts.  In  1256,  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  or¬ 
dered  to  buy  two  thousand  chestnuts  for  the  king’s  use.  In 
the  Wardrobe  Book  of  the  14th  of  Edward  the  First,  before 
quoted,  we  find  the  bill  of  Nicholas,  the  royal  fruiterer,  in  which 
the  only  fruits  mentioned  are  pears,  apples,  quinces,  medlars, 
and  nuts.  The  supply  of  these  from  Whitsuntide  to  November 
cost  2 \l.  14^.  1  \d.  This  apparent  scarcity  of  indigenous  fruits 
naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  What  foreign  kinds  besides  those 
included  in  the  term  spicery — such  as  almonds,  dates,  figs,  and 
raisins — were  imported  into  England  in  this  and  the  following 
century?  In  the  time  of  John  and  of  Henry  the  Third,  Rochelle 
was  celebrated  for  its  pears  and  conger-eels.  The  sheriffs  of 
London  purchased  a  hundred  of  the  former  for  Henry  in  1223. 
In  the  18th  of  Edward  the  First,  a  large  Spanish  ship  came  to 
Portsmouth  ;  out  of  the  cargo  of  which  the  queen  bought  one 
frail  of  Seville  figs,  one  frail  of  raisins  or  grapes,  one  bale  of 
dates,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  pomegranates,  fifteen  citrons, 
and  seven  oranges.  The  last  item  is  important,  as  Le  Grand 
d’Aussy  could  not  trace  the  orange  in  France  to  an  earlier  date 
than  1333.  Here  we  find  it  known  in  England  in  1290 ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  its  first  appearance.  Thus,  it 
appears  certain  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Arab  conquerors 
of  Spain  for  the  introduction  of  the  orange,  and  not  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  are  said  to  have  brought  it  from  China.  An 
English  dessert  in  the  thirteenth  century  must,  it  is  clear,  have 
been  composed  chiefly  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits, — dates,  figs, 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  and  the  still  common  dish  of  almonds  and 
raisins. 

HISTORIC  PLUMS. 

The  Plum-tree  is  a  native  of,  or  naturalised  in,  Britain,  and 
has  been  frequently  found  in  our  hedges ;  but  its  original  coun¬ 
try  is  supposed  to  be  Asia,  and  according  to  Pliny  it  was  brought 
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from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Among  the  200 
or  300  varieties,  some  few  are  of  historic  origin.  Thus  the  blue 
Perdrigon  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  our  gardens :  Hakluyt, 
in  1582,  says  :  “  Of  late  time,  the  plum  called  the  Perdigevena 
was  procured  out  of  Italy,  with  two  kinds  more,  by  the  Lord 
Cromwell  after  his  travel.”  The  Violet  is  an  old  plum,  and  was 
cultivated  by  John  Tradescant,  gardener  to  Charles  I.  The 
Greengage  was  sent  from  France  by  the  Earl  of  Stair  to  the 
second  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  name  of  Green  Spanich.  The 
name  of  Greengage  is  said  to  have  originated  from  accident : 
the  Gage  family,  in  the  last  century,  procured  from  the  monks 
of  the  Chartreuse,  at  Paris,  a  collection  of  fruit-trees  :  when 
they  arrived  in  England,  the  ticket  of  the  Reine  Claude  had 
been  rubbed  off  in  the  passage  ;  the  gardener,  being  from  this 
circumstance  ignorant  of  the  name,  called  it,  when  it  bore  fruit, 
Greengage.  The  Fotheringham  plum  was  cultivated  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  before  the  year  1700, 
whence  it  was  called  the  Sheen  plum.  The  red  Magnum  Bonum 
and  the  Jaune  Hative  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  John  Tradescant. 
The  Wentworth  plum  is  said  to  have  been  first  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  Twicken¬ 
ham. 


CHERRIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Cherries  were  first  planted  in  Britain  one  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;  and  afterwards  brought  from  Flanders,  and 
planted  in  Kent  with  such  success,  that  an  orchard  of  thirty- 
two  acres  produced,  in  the  year  1540,  one  thousand  pounds  ! 
Sir  Hugh  Platt,  in  his  Garden  of  Eden ,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
cherry-tree  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey  ;  “a  conceit  of  that  deli¬ 
cate  knight  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who,  for  the  better  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  royal  entertainment  of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
happy  memory  at  his  house  at  Beddington,  led  her  Majesty  to 
a  cherry-tree ,  whose  fruit  he  had  of  purpose  kept  back  from 
ripening  at  the  least  one  month  afcer  all  cherries  had  taken 
their  farewell  of  England.  This  secret  he  performed  by  so 
raising  a  tent  or  cover  of  canvas  over  the  whole  tree,  and 
wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with  a  scoop  or  horn,  as  the 
heat  of  the  weather  required ;  and  so,  by  withholding  the  sun¬ 
beams  from  reflecting  upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both  great 
and  were  very  long  before  they  had  gotten  their  perfect  cherry- 
colour  :  and  when  he  was  assured  of  her  Majesty’s  coming,  he 
removed  the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them  to  their 
full  maturity.”  At  that  time,  as  appears  from  Aubrey,  there 
was  a  summer-house  in  the  grounds,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
painted  the  “  Spanish  Invasion.” 
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Cherries  were  cried  about  the  streets  of  London,  and  sold, 
tied  upon  sticks,  as  at  the  present  day,  two  centuries  and  a 
half  since : 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 

Full  and  fair  ones ;  come  and  buy.  Herrick. 

Peacham,  author  of  the  Complete  Gentleman ,  published  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  who  was  reduced  to  poverty  in  his  old  age, 
and  chiefly  subsisted  by  writing  little  penny  books  for  children, 
says:  “July  I  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light  yellow, 
eating  cherries ,  with  his  face  and  bosom  sunburnt.” 

The  famous  cherry-orchard  just  mentioned  was  planted  at 
Teynham,  near  Faversham  ;  from  which  orchard  much  of  Kent 
was  afterwards  supplied.  “No  English  fruit  is  dearer  than 
cherries  at  first,  cheaper  at  last,  pleasanter  at  all  times ;  nor  is 
it  less  wholesome  than  delicious.  And  it  is  much  that,  of  so 
many  feeding  so  freely  on  them,  so  few  are  found  to  surfeit.” 

According  to  Busino,  Venetian  ambassador  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  Kentish  gardens 
to  try  who  could  eat  most  cherries.  In  this  way,  one  young 
woman  managed  to  eat  201bs.  of  cherries,  beating  her  opponent 
by  2^1bs. :  a  severe  illness  was  the  result.  Busino  finds  fault 
with  the  English  cherries,  which  are,  however,  praised  by  Fynes 
Morison.  Kent  still  maintains  its  superiority  in  the  number 
and  flavour  of  its  cherries :  the  chief  orchards  are  in  the  parishes 
on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  the  Darent,  and  the  Medway ; 
and  delightful  is  the  scene  in  early  spring,  when 

Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws ;  and  the  valley  stretching 
for  miles  below 

Is  white  with  blooming  cherry-trees,  as  if  just  covered  with  lightest 
snow. 


OLDEN  APPLES. 

The  Apple- John,  or  John-Apple ,  Kersey  tells  us,  is  a  good- 
flavoured  apple,  which  will  keep  two  years.  It  will,  conse¬ 
quently,  become  very  withered : 

I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-john. 

Shakspeare,  2  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

This  apple  is  well  described  by  Phillips  as 

John-apple,  whose  wither’d  rind,  entrench’d 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepit  age.  Cider,  b.  i. 

The  Renate  apple  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  fruiterer,  Richard  Ilarrys,  who  also 
planted,  “  by  his  great  coste  and  rare  industrie,  the  sweet 
cherry  and  the  temperate  pipyn.”  Drayton  sings,  in  his  Poly- 
olbion : 
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The  renat :  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin  came, 

Growne  through  his  pureness  nice,  assumes  that  curious  name, 

Upon  the  pippin  stock  the  pippin  being  set. 

The  Russeting ,  or  Russet ,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Drayton  : 

Nor  pippin,  which  we  hold  of  kernell  fruits  the  king, — 

The  apple-orendge  ;  then  the  savoury  russeting. 

This  apple  was  named  from  the  russet  colour  of  the  shepherds’ 
holiday  clothes,  a  sort  of  dingy  brown. 

The  Pearrnain  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Drayton  as 

The  Pearmaine,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was  knowne, 

Which  careful  fruit’rers  now  have  denizend  our  owne. 

Aubrey  notes:  “  The  chronicle  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  pear-mains  were  so  great  a  rarity,  that  a  baskett- 
full  of  them  was  a  present  to  the  great  Cardinall  Wolsey.”  In 
the  previous  reign  (Henry  VII.),  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript 
roll  of  that  king’s  expenses,  apples  were  from  Is.  to  2s.  each. 

An  Apple  has  not  only  caused  the  fall  of  the  goodliest  man, 
Adam,  but  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  men  since  born. 
Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanac,  1694,  says:  “  Venus  is  in  a  trine 
with  Sol,  therefore  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  eat  roasted 
apples ;  because  old  Thomas  Parr,  the  Salopian  wonder  (who 
lived  till  he  was  an  hundred  and  two-and-fifty  years  old),  eat  a 
roasted  apple,  and  died  presently  after  it.  ” 

WHEN  WERE  ORANGES  FIRST  BROUGHT  INTO  ENGLAND  ? 

The  introduction  of  Orange-trees  has  been  assigned  to  about 
the  year  1595,  by  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Britan¬ 
nia, ,  who  states,  that  the  Orange-trees  at  Beddington  in  Surrey, 
brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  were  the  first  that  ever 
reached  England  ;  and  that  when  he  (Gibson)  wrote,  1695,  the 
trees  had  been  growing  at  Beddington  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Gibson,  however,  received  this  information  from 
Aubrey,  who  began  his  collections  for  his  Natural  History  of 
Surrey  twenty  years  earlier,  so  that  the  introduction  of  Orange- 
trees  has  been  referred  to  the  year  1575 ;  and  though  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Carew  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1611,  of  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  there  seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  some  one 
had  not  been  beforehand  with  him  in  bringing  the  Orange-tree 
into  England.  According  to  a  family  tradition,  Carew  raised 
three  trees  from  oranges  given  him  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
first  imported  them,  and  whose  wife  was  niece  to  Sir  Francis.  No 
part  of  this  story  is,  however,  entitled  to  credit ;  and  Raleigh 
can  certainly  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
Orange-trees,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  written  when  Raleigh  was 
only  nine  years  old,  stating  that  the  writer,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
had  already  “an  orrange-tree.” 
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Oranges  were,  however,  known  in  England  many  years  be¬ 
fore  either  of  the  preceding  dates.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Privy-Purse  expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  under  the  year 
1502  ;  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  Privy-Purse  expenses,  about 
the  year  1530,  there  is  frequent  entry  made  of  a  reward  being 
given  to  James  Hobart  (probably  a  gardener),  “  for  bringing  of 
oranges ,  dates,  and  other  pleasurs  to  the  king’s  grace.” 

A  curious  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  Orange  soon 
after  its  first  introduction.  Cavendish  describes  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  entering  a  crowded  chamber,  “  holding  in  his  hand  a  very 
fair  Orange,  whereof  the  meat  or  substance  within  was  taken 
out,  and  filled  up  again  with  the  part  of  a  sponge,  wherein  was 
vinegar  and  other  confections  against  the  pestilent  airs;  the 
which  he  most  commonly  smelt  unto,  passing  among  the  press, 
or  else  when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suitors.” 

In  the  celebrated  portrait,  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Gresham,  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  small  object  resem¬ 
bling  an  orange,  but  which  is  called  a  'pomander.  This  some¬ 
times  consisted  of  a  dried  Seville  orange,  stuffed  with  cloves 
and  other  spices ;  and  being  esteemed  a  fashionable  preservative 
against  infection,  it  is  frequently  represented  in  ancient  por¬ 
traits,  either  suspended  to  the  girdle  or  held  in  the  hand.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  signification  of  this  object  had 
become  so  far  forgotten,  that,  instead  of  pomanders,  bona-fide 
oranges  were  introduced  into  portraits  ;  a  practice  which  Gold¬ 
smith  has  so  happily  satirised  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield ,  where 
seven  of  the  Flamboroughs  are  drawn  with  seven  oranges,  &c. 
See  Burgon’s  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

A  pomander  was  sometimes  made  of  silver,  and  perforated 
with  small  holes  to  let  out  the  scent.  Among  pieces  of  plate 
sold  in  1546,  we  find  “a  pommander,  weying  3  oz.  and 
(Cotes’s  History  of  Reading).  This  probably  gave  rise  to  a 
silver  inkstand  in  the  shape  of  an  apple. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  SIMPLERS.* 

The  vegetable  drug  Mithridate  long  handed  down  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Pontus,  its  discoverer;  “better  known,”  says 
Gerard,  “  by  his  soveraigne  Mithridate,  than  by  his  sometime 
speaking  two-and-twenty  languages.  .  .  .  What  should  I  say,” 
continues  the  old  herbalist,  “  of  those  royal  personages,  Juba, 
Attalus,  Climenus,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  Massynissa,  Semyramis, 
Dioclesian,” — all  skilled  in  “  the  excellent  art  of  simpling?” 

*  Collectors  of  Simples,  or  physical  herbs. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  CREATION. 

Materialists  have  long  entertained  the  question,  Did  the  first 
egg  proceed  from  a  bird,  or  the  bird  from  the  egg  ?  But  the 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  theories  on  the  sources  of  life  and 
organisation,  and  on  the  origin  of  animals,  whether  by  ancient 
or  modern  philosophers,  are  all  fanciful,  wild,  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  having  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  Nothing  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  until  it  is  declared  and  believed  that  it  has  been  the  will 
of  an  Omnipotent  Being  to  create, — to  form  the  earth  and  to 
give  life  ;  and  that  it  was  He  who  appointed  the  changes  to 
be  wrought  on  the  material,  and  gave  the  animating  principle 
to  produce  organisation  in  correspondence  with  these  changes. 
— Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand. 

man’s  proper  place  in  creation. 

Professor  Daubeny,  in  his  eloquent  address  to  the  British 
Association  in  1856,  observed,  with  equal  force  and  beauty: 

When  we  reflect  within  what  a  narrow  area  our  researches  are  neces¬ 
sarily  circumscribed ;  when  we  perceive  that  we  are  bounded  in  space 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  which  we  reside,  itself  merely 
a  speck  in  the  universe,  one  of  innumerable  worlds  invisible  from  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  when  we  recollect,  too,  that  we  are  limited 
in  point  of  time  to  a  few  short  years  of  life  and  activity,  —  that  our 
records  of  the  past  history  of  the  globe  and  of  its  inhabitants  are  com¬ 
prised  within  a  minute  portion  of  the  latest  of  the  many  epochs  which 
the  world  has  gone  through ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  future,  the 
most  durable  monuments  we  can  raise  to  hand  down  our  names  to  pos¬ 
terity  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and 
would  be  obliterated  as  if  they  had  never  been  by  any  of  those  pro¬ 
cesses  of  metamorphic  action  which  geology  tells  us  form  a  part  of  the 
cycle  of  changes  which  the  globe  is  destined  to  undergo, — the  more  lost 
in  wonder  we  may  be  at  the  vast  fecundity  of  nature,  which  within  so 
narrow  a  sphere  can  crowd  together  phenomena  so  various  and  so  im¬ 
posing,  the  more  sensible  shall  we  become  of  the  small  proportion  which 
our  highest  powers  and  their  happiest  results  bear,  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  all  causation,  but  even  to  other  created  beings,  higher  in  the  scale 
than  ourselves,  which  we  may  conceive  to  exist. 


SECRETION  OF  MILK. 

M.  Lamperriere  has  exhibited  to  the  French  Academy  an 
instrument  constructed  by  him  of  India-rubber, — an  artificial 
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mouth,  as  it  may  be  called, — with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  Milk-Secretion  in  the  female  breast. 
It  is  made  to  embrace  the  nipple  closely,  and  is  provided  with 
an  apparatus  to  rarefy  or  exhaust  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  a 
vacuum.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  inventor  arrives,  after 
sixty- seven  experiments,  is,  that  the  secretion  in  each  breast 
every  two  hours  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces.  He  met 
with  one  instance  in  which  the  quantity  amounted  to  nearly 
three  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Were  it  possible  to  say  that  one  organ  of  digestion  was  more 
important  than  another,  where  all  are  essential,  that  organ 
would  be  the  Liver.  It  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body ; 
it  is  the  common  portal  of  admission  for  all  the  more  com¬ 
pound  articles  of  food  in  their  conversion  into  blood ;  it  is  a 
main  agent  in  producing  that  conversion.  Its  importance  is 
best  shown  by  the  evils  which  attend  its  derangements.  If  it 
does  not  clear  the  blood  sufficiently  of  bile,  a  man  is  bilious — 
which  is  synonymous  with  being  moody,  moped,  and  miserable. 
If  it  makes  too  much  sugar,  a  dangerous  complaint  results.  If 
it  makes  too  much  oil  for  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  a  man 
becomes  too  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  cannot  make  sugar 
and  oil  enough,  the  person  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
we  then  seek  to  spare  his  enfeebled  liver  by  giving  him  a  liver 
oil  ready  made,  and  perhaps  more  of  sugar  than  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take.  This  stimulates  his  liver  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  oil,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
not  unfrequently  the  taking  of  one  pound  of  cod-liver  oil  oc¬ 
casions  an  increase  of  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  When 
the  liver  strikes  work,  as  it  often  does  in  the  inveterate  gin- 
drinker,  the  blood  on  the  one  hand  is  starved,  because  the 
liver  does  not  let  in  nor  prepare  the  most  nutritious  portion  of 
the  food,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  poisoned,  because  the  liver 
does  not  let  out  the  impurities  which  ought  to  be  removed  as 
bile.  Hence  the  unfortunate  sufferer  from  confirmed  disease 
of  the  liver  is  both  bile-poisoned  and  emaciated. — Dr.  Rad- 
cly  ffe  Hall. 

HOW  HARVEY  DISCOVERED  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

William  Harvey,  after  studying  at  Cambridge,  went  to 
Padua,  wffiere  the  fame  of  Fabricius  attracted  medical  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

There,  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  his 
master  had  recently  made,  and  reflecting’  on  the  direction  of  the  valves. 
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which  are  at  the  extremes  of  the  veins,  into  the  heart,  and  at  the  exit 
of  the  arteries  from  it,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  the  course  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels.  He 
found  that  when  he  tied  up  veins  in  various  animals,  they  swelled  be¬ 
low  the  ligature,  or  in  the  parts  furthest  from  the  heart ;  while  arteries, 
with  a  light  ligature,  swelled  on  the  side  next  the  heart.  Combining 
these  facts  with  the  direction  of  the  valves,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  is  impelled  by  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  the  arteries 
to  the  extremities,  and  thence  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  He  showed,  too,  how  this  was  confirmed  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  results  of  opening  the  vessels.  He 
proved  also  that  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  is  a  continuation  of  the 
larger  circulation  ;  and  thus  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  double  circulation 
was  established. — Whewell’s  History  of  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii. 

Harvey  made  his  experiments  in  1616  and  1618  ;  and  first 
announced  his  discovery  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
former  year.  He  was  always  supported  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  his  practice  as  a  physician  fell  through  his 
discovery,  and  the  medical  profession  stigmatised  him  as  a  fool. 
Nevertheless  he  lived  to  see  his  own  doctrine  established. 

INSENSIBILITY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Harvey  relates :  A  noble  youth  of  the  family  of  Montgo¬ 
mery,  from  a  fall,  and  consequent  abscess  on  the  side  of  the 
chest,  had  the  interior  marvellously  exposed  ;  so  that  after  his 
cure,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  the  heart  and  lungs  were 
visible,  and  could  be  handled ;  which,  when  it  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Charles  I. ,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Harvey  should  be 
permitted  to  see  the  youth,  and  examine  his  heart.  “  When,” 
says  Harvey,  “  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  this  young  nobleman, 
and  conveyed  to  him  the  king’s  request,  he  made  no  conceal¬ 
ment,  but  exposed  the  left  side  of  his  breast;  when  I  saw  a 
cavity  in  which  I  could  introduce  my  finger  and  thumb.  Aston¬ 
ished  with  the  novelty,  again  and  again  I  explored  the  wound ; 
and,  first  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cure,  I 
set  about  the  examination  of  the  heart.  Taking  it  in  one  hand, 
and  placing  the  finger  of  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  I 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  indeed  the  heart  which  I  grasped. 
I  then  brought  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  behold  and 
touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing ;  and  that  he  might  perceive, 
as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we  touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when 
he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  nobleman  knew 
not  that  we  touched  the  heart.” 

Other  observations  confirm  this  great  authority,  and  the 
heart  is  declared  insensible.  Not  only,  however,  does  every 
emotion  of  the  mind  affect  the  heart,  but  every  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  body;  motion  during  health,  the  influence  of 
disease, — is  attended  with  a  response  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 
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THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

That  wonderful  machine,  the  Heart,  goes,  night  and  day, 
for  eighty  years  together,  at  the  rate  of  100,000  strokes  for 
every  twenty-four  hours,  having  at  every  stroke  a  great  resist¬ 
ance  to  overcome.  Now  each  ventricle  will  contain  at  least 
one  ounce  of  blood ;  the  heart  contracts  4000  times  in  an  hour, 
from  which  it  follows  that  there  pass  through  the  heart  every 
hour  4000  ounces,  or  350  pounds  of  blood.  The  whole  mass 
of  blood  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-five  pounds;  so  that  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood  passes  through  the 
heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour,  which  is  about  once  in  every 
four  minutes. 

PROPORTION  IN  THE  BIRTHS  OF  THE  SEXES. 

It  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the  male 
and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  recently, 
no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or  if 
unequal,  on  which  there  is  an  excess.  Goodman,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were  born 
than  males.  Turgot  rightly  says,  there  are  rather  more  men 
than  women  born ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  incomplete  to  make 
this  more  than  a  lucky  guess  :  and  Herder,  writing  in  1785, 
takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about  equal. 

Yet  this  is  a  question  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physio¬ 
logists,  from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means 
of  reply.  But  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  employment  of 
what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possessed  of  a 
truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent 
men  have  failed  to  discover.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  regis¬ 
tering  the  number  of  births  and  their  sexes  ;  by  extending  this 
registration  over  several  years,  in  different  countries, — Ave  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain 
the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is, 
that  for  every  twenty  girls  there  are  horn  twenty-one  boys :  and 
we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the  operations  of  this 
law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the  law  itself 
is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in  which,  during 
a  single  year,  the  male  births  have  not  been  greater  than 
the  female  ones. — Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in  England , 
vol.  i. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BODY  DURING  LIFE. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  that  an  individual,  who  retains  every 
peculiarity  of  body  and  of  mind,  whose  features,  whose  gait 
and  mode  of  action,  whose  voice,  gestures,  and  complexion, 
we  are  ready  to  attest  as  the  very  proof  of  personality, — should, 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  change  every  particle  of  his  solid 
fabric ;  that  he,  whom  we  suppose  we  saw,  is,  so  far  as  his 
body  is  concerned,  a  perfectly  different  person  from  him  whom 
we  now  see  ?  That  the  fluids  may  change,  we  are  ready  to 
allow ;  but  that  the  solids  should  be  thus  ever  shifting,  seems 
at  first  improbable.  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  thing  truly  esta¬ 
blished  in  physiology, —if  there  be  truth  in  the  science  at  all, — 
that  fact  is  incontrovertible. 

In  these  revolutions  of  the  living  animal,  substance,  the 
material  is  alternately  arranged,  decomposed,  and  rearranged. 
The  end  of  this  is,  that  the  machinery  of  the  body  is  ever  new, 
that  it  possesses  a  property  within  itself  of  mending  that  which 
is  broken,  of  throwing  off  that  which  was  useless,  of  building 
up  that  which  was  insecure  and  weak,  of  repelling  disease,  or 
of  controlling  it,  and  of  substituting  that  which  is  healthful  for 
that  which  is  morbid. 

This  property  of  the  living  body  to  restore  itself  when  de¬ 
ranged,  or  to  heal  itself  when  broken  or  torn,  is  an  action  which 
so  frequently  assumes  the  appearance  of  reason,  as  if  it  were 
adapting  itself  to  the  particular  occasion,  that  Mr.  John  Hun¬ 
ter  speaks  of  parts  of  the  body  as  “  conscious  of  their  imperfec¬ 
tion,”  and  “acting  from  the  stimulus  of  necessity;”  thus  giving 
the  properties  of  mind  to  the  body  as  the  only  explanation  of 
phenomena  so  wonderful. — Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand. 

HEAT  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  temperature  of  the  Human  Body  is  always  a  fixed  one  ; 
and  if  we  place  a  thermometer  upon  the  tongue,  or  under  the 
arm,  or  in  any  other  unexposed  part  of  the  body,  we  shall  find 
that  it  stands  at  the  point  in  the  index  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  marked  98°.  This  heat  the  human  body  maintains 
equally  at  the  poles  and  under  the  tropics.  No  external  tem¬ 
perature  alters  it,  and  we  have  thus  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
is  produced  from  within.  The  cause  of  this  heat  is  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  group  of  foods.  Starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  are-  conveyed 
from  the  stomach  into  the  blood ;  and  whilst  in  the  blood  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  which  is  taken  in  during 
respiration ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  contact  is  the  union 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen,  the  foundation 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  and  water,  and  the  giving  out  of  heat. 

Man  inspires  annually  about  seven  hundredweight  of  oxygen, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  this  burns  some  constituent,  and  pro¬ 
duces  heat.  The  whole  carbon  in  the  blood  would,  then,  be 
burned  away  in  about  three  days  unless  new  fuel  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  food.  The  amount  of  food  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  number  of  respirations,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulsations,  and 
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the  relative  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Cold  increases  the  number 
of  respirations,  and  heat  diminishes  them ;  hence  the  voracity 
of  residents  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SUGGESTION  ON  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT, 
INDEPENDENTLY  OF  VOLITION. 

Numerous  phenomena  perplex  many  who  are  convinced  of 
their  genuineness,  hut  cannot  see  any  mode  of  reconciling  them 
with  the  known  laws  of  nervous  action.  For  example,  the 
movements  of  the  Divining  Rod,  and  the  vibration  of  bodies 
suspended  from  the  finger,  have  been  clearly  proved  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  expectant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
former  ;  his  will  being  temporarily  withdrawn  from  control 
over  his  muscles  by  the  state  of  abstraction  to  which  his  mind 
is  given  up,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  given  result  being  the 
stimulus  which  directly  and  involuntarily  prompts  the  mus¬ 
cular  movements  that  produce  it. — Dr.  Carpenter. 

HOW  DOES  THE  FUNCTION  OF  MEMORY  TAKE  PLACE  ? 

Berzelius,  in  his  treatise  on  Animal  Chemistry,  asks  this 
striking  question : 

Those  registers  of  objects  and  occurrences  which  are  formed  in  the 
course  of  a  man’s  life ;  those  dark  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  tablets, 
the  results  of  recitals  or  of  reading  ;  those  numberless  words  of  many 
languages  understood  by  the  same  individual  ;  the  systems  of  facts 
which  belong  to  the  entire  circuit  of  many  sciences,  and  are  preserved 
in  a  single  human  brain  always  ready  for  use,  prepared  to  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  intuitively  to  the  individual, — where  do  they  all  lie  in  this  narrow 
.  space,  in  this  emulsive  mass  ?  What  part  has  the  matter  (the  water, 
the  albumen,  and  the  cerebral  fat)  in  that  sublime  activity,  which  never¬ 
theless  does  not  exist  without  it,  and  which  through  its  least  derange¬ 
ment  is  altered  or  entirely  lost  ? 

WHAT  IS  THE  NERVOUS  FLUID  ? 

Professor  Faraday  replies:  “ Though  I  am  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  by  facts  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  only  electricity,  still 
I  think  that  the  agent  in  the  nervous  system  may  be  an  in¬ 
organic  force ;  and  if  there  be  reason  for  supposing  that  mag¬ 
netism  is  a  higher  relation  of  force  than  electricity,  so  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  nervous  power  may  be  of  a  still  more 
exalted  character,  and  yet  within  the  reach  of  experiment.  ” 

RAPIDITY  OF  THOUGHT,  OR  NERVOUS  ACTION. 

The  method  of  transforming  the  valuation  of  time  into  space 
by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  cylinder,  proposed  by  Mr.  Fizeau, 
has  been  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  rapidity  of  nervous 
impulse.  Such  a  cylinder  rotating  1000  times  a  second,  and 
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divided  into  360  degrees,  may  measure  1 -360,000th  part  of  a 
second  ;  or,  rotating  1500  times  a  second,  1-540, 000th  part  of 
a  second ;  and  even  this  may  be  subdivided  by  a  microscope,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  ten-millionth,  or  perhaps  100-millionth  part  of 
a  second.  By  this  extreme  minuteness  of  subdivision  of  time, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  measure  even  the  rapidity  of  a  nervous  im¬ 
pulse.  If  an  electric  shock  be  given  to  the  arm,  it  produces  a 
sensation  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Hence,  by  noting 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  shock  and  the  contraction, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  transmission  of  the  sensation  and  the 
action  of  the  brain,  however  quick,  will  be  determined.  By 
trying  the  experiment  with  different  parts  of  the  body,  sensible 
differences  have  been  observed,  the  shock  applied  to  the  thumb 
being  one- thirtieth  of  a  second  behind  that  applied  to  the  face  ; 
and  this  difference  pertains  to  the  transmission,  and  not  to  the 
action,  of  the  brain,  and  hence  enables  us  to  eliminate  the  latter 
in  the  experiments. 

In  this  way,  it  has  been  found  by  M.  Helmholtz,  by  whom 
these  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  most  care, — 1.  That 
sensations  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  with  a  rapidity  of  about 
180  feet  per  second ,  or  at  one-fifth  the  rate  of  sound;  and  this  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  individuals.  2.  The  brain  requires  one- 
tentli  of  a  second  to  transmit  its  orders  to  the  nerves  which  pre¬ 
side  over  voluntary  motion ;  but  this  amount  varies  much  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  disposition  or  the  condition  at  the 
time,  and  is  more  regular  the  more  sustained  the  attention.  3. 
The  time  required  to  transmit  an  order  to  the  muscles  by  the 
motor  nerves  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  by  the  nerves 
of  sensation  to  pass  a  sensation ;  moreover,  it  passes  nearly  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  before  the  muscles  are  put  in  motion. 
4.  The  whole  operation  requires  one  and  a  quarter  to  two-tenths 
of  a  second.  Consequently,  when  we  speak  of  an  active,  ardent 
mind,  or  of  one  that  is  slow,  cold,  or  apathetic,  it  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  rhetoric. — M.  Ule,  Revue  Suisse. 

THE  “  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.” 

Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  in  his  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Su¬ 
perstitions,  thus  felicitously  illustrates  the  poetic  prevoyance  of 
one  of  the  greatest  physiological  discoveries  of  our  time. 

At  a  point  situated  between  the  organs  of  the  understanding 
and  those  of  the  will, — that  is  to  say,  somewhere  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain, — Magendie  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  is  a  small  portion  of  nervous  matter,  pressure 
upon  which  causes  immediately  heavy  sleep  or  stupor,  while  its 
destruction, — -for  instance ,  the  laceration  of  the  little  organ  with 
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the  point  of  a  needle , — instantaneously  and  irrevocably  extin¬ 
guishes  life.  This  precious  link  in  our  system  is  beneficently 
stowed  away  in  the  securest  part  of  our  frame,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  head,  upon  the  strong  central  bone  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.  The  fancy  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  happy  figure  which 
follows,  seems  to  adumbrate  Magendie’s  discovery  of  to-day  in 
poetry  written  three  hundred  years  ago  : 

Within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 

Mocking  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  : 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  hour, 

To  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceits, 

As  if  the  flesh  that  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable.  Till,  humoured  thus, 

He  comes  at  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  bis  castle- wall — and  farewell,  king. 


PERSISTENCE  OF  IMPRESSIONS. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  idea  which  ever  existed  in 
the  mind  can  be  lost.  It  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  gone, 
since  we  have  no  power  to  recall  it ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  vast 
majority  of  our  thoughts.  But  numerous  facts  show  that  it 
needs  only  some  change  in  our  physical  or  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  long-lost  impression.  A  woman  servant, 
for  instance,  twenty-four  years  old,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever  commenced  repeating, 
fluently  and  pompously,  passages  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; 
and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  in  her  early  days  a  learned 
clergyman  with  whom  she  lived  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of 
walking  through  a  passage  in  his  house,  that  opened  into  the 
kitchen,  and  repeating  aloud  the  very  passages  which  the  ser¬ 
vant  uttered  in  her  fever. — D.  E.  Hitchcock ,  Boston,  U.  S. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  SOULS. 

This  ancient  doctrine  has  been  variously  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers. 

That  the  Deity,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  (when  we  are 
taught  that  He  “  rested  from  all  His  works  which  He  had 
made”),  created  the  souls  of  all  men, — which,  however,  are  not 
united  to  the  body  till  the  individuals  for  which  they  are  des¬ 
tined  are  born  into  the  world, — was  (to  omit  a.ny  reference  to 
Plato  and  his  followers)  a  very  general  belief  among  the  Jewish 
Kabbalists,  a  common  opinion  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  holden 
and  taught  by  many  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  Justin 
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Martyr,  Origen,  and  others.  It  was,  however,  opposed  by 
Tertullian. 

Mede,  in  chap.  iii.  of  his  Mystery  of  Godliness ,  combats  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  “a  daily  creation  of  souls”  at  the  time  the 
bodies  are  produced  which  they  are  to  inform.  He  calls  “  the 
reasonable  doctrine”  of  pre-existence  “  a  key  for  some  of  the 
main  mysteries  of  Providence,  which  no  other  can  so  hand¬ 
somely  unlock.”  Sir  Harry  Yane  is  said  by  Burnet  to  have 
maintained  this  doctrine.  Joseph  Glanvil,  Rector  of  Bath  (the 
friend  of  Meric  Casaubon  and  of  Baxter,  and  a  metaphysician 
of  singular  vigour  and  acuteness),  published  in  1662,  but  with¬ 
out  his  name,  a  treatise  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine.*  It  was  afterwards  republished,  with  annotations,  by 
Dr.  Henry  More. 

In  1762,  the  Rev.  Capel  Berrow  published  A  Pre-existent 
Lapse  of  Human  Souls  demonstrated ;  and  in  the  European 
Magazine  for  September  1801  is  a  letter  from  Bishop  War- 
burton  to  the  author,  in  which  he  says  :  “  The  idea  of  a  pre- 
existence  has  been  espoused  by  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
in  every  age,  as  bidding  fair  to  resolve  many  difficulties.” 

Southey,  in  his  published  Letters,  says  :  “  I  have  a  strong 
and  lively  faith  in  a  state  of  continued  consciousness  from  this 
stage  of  existence,  and  that  we  shall  recover  the  consciousness  of 
some  lower  stages  through  which  ice  may  previously  have  passed 
seems  to  me  not  improbable.”  Again:  “The  system  of  pro¬ 
gressive  existence  seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  benevolent ;  and 
all  that  we  do  understand  is  so  wise  and  so  good,  and  all  we  do, 
or  do  not,  so  perfectly  and  overwhelmingly  wonderful,  that  the 
most  benevolent  system  is  the  most  probable.”  Traces  of  be¬ 
lief  in  this  doctrine  also  occur  in  Wordsworth’s  “Ode  on  the 
Intimation  of  Immortality  in  Childhood.” 

An  illustration  of  the  belief  has  been  quoted  from  Dr. 
Leyden’s  beautiful  “  Ode  to  Scottish  Music 

Ah,  sure,  as  Hindoo  legends  tell, 

When  music’s  tones  the  bosom  swell. 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return. 

Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning-star. 

We  left  our  parent  climes  afar, 

Immur’d  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

And  in  a  note  to  this  passage  it  is  stated  that  the  Hindoos 
ascribe  the  effect  which  music  sometimes  produces  on  the  mind 
to. its  recalling  undefinable  impressions  of  a  former  state  of 
existence. 

The  notion  enters  more  or  less  into  the  majority  of  Oriental 

*  Among  the  Baxter  Mss.  in  the  Red-cross-street  Library,  Cripplegate,  is 
a  long  letter,  full  of  curious  learning,  from  Glanvil  to  Baxter,  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence. 
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creeds  and  philosophies,  and  found  a  believer  in  Plato.  Indeed, 
that  “all  knowledge  is  recollection”  is  a  doctrine  Platonic, 
and  probably  pre-Platonic  into  depths  of  ages  unfathomable. 
(Abridged  from  Four  Communications  to  Notes  and  Queries ,  2d 
Series,  No.  49.) 

Another  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  asks,  in  ex¬ 
planation,  whether  it  be  not  very  possible  that  previously  to 
this  life  the  human  soul  has  passed  through  different  phases  of 
existence,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  pass  through  many  more 
before  it. arrives  at  its  final  rest. 

As  an  historical  illustration,  he  adds  :  “We  are  told  that 
Pythagoras  recollected  his  former  self  in  the  respective  persons 
of  a  herald  named  iEthalides,  Euphorbus  the  Trojan,  Hermoti- 
mus  of  Clazomenae,  and  others  ;  and  that  he  even  pointed  out 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos,  the  shield  he  used  when  he 
attacked  Patroclus.” 

Another  Correspondent,  in  No.  52,  notes,  confirmatory  of 
this  opinion,  the  feeling  which  many  persons  have  at  some 
moment  experienced,  that  what  they  were  then  seeing  or  hear¬ 
ing,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  has  been  seen  or  heard  by 
them  before,  though  their  reason  assures  them  of  the  contrary. 
We  ourselves  have  frequently  experienced  this  feeling,  which 
has  ever  impressed  us  with  the  sameness  of  human  existence. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  thus  notices  this  day-dream  : 

How  strange  it  is  that  at  times  a  feeling  comes  over  us,  as  we  gaze 
upon  certain  places,  which  associates  the  scene  either  with  some  dim- 
remembered  and  dream-like  images  of  the  Past,  or  with  a  prophetic 
and  fearful  omen  of  the  Future  !  .  .  .  .  Every  one  has  known  a  similar 
strange  indistinct  feeling  at  certain  times  and  places,  and  with  a  similar 
inability  to  trace  the  cause. — Godolphin,  chap.  xv. 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describes  this  feeling  of  reminis¬ 
cence  as  “that  strange  kind  of  inner  and  spiritual  memory 
which  often  recalls  to  us  places  and  persons  we  have  never 
seen  before,  and  which  Platonists  would  resolve  to  be  the  un¬ 
quenched  and  struggling  consciousness  of  a  former  life.” 

Does  not  Milton,  who  had  imbibed  from  his  college-friend 
Henry  More  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of  Plato,  hint  at  the 
same  opinion  in  these  exquisite  lines  in  Comus  ? 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 

Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 

As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved. 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  Letters ,  gives  this  very  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  : 

We  saw  the  liver  Kadisha,  like  a  silver  thread,  descending  from 
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Lebanon.  The  whole  scene  bore  that  strange  and  shadowy  resemblance 
to  the  wondrous  landscape  delineated  in  Kulla  Khan  that  one  so  often 
feels  in  actual  life,  when  the  whole  scene  around  you  appears  to  be  re¬ 
acting  after  a  long  interval :  your  friend  seated  in  the  same  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  the  subjects  of  conversation  the  same,  and  shifting  with  the  same 
“  dream-like  ease,”  that  you  remember  at  some  remote  and  indefinite 
period  of  pre-existence  ;  you  always  know  what  will  come  next,  and  sit, 
spell-bound,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  calm  expectancy. 

Dr.  Wigan,  in  his  able  work,  The  Duality  of  the  Mind,  has  well 
described  this  sensation,  adding :  “  all  seems  to  be  remembered, 
and  to  be  now  attracting  attention,  for  the  second  time ;  never 
is  it  supposed  to  be  the  third  time.”  After  observing  that  the 
delusion  occurs  only  when  the  mind  has  been  exhausted  by  ex¬ 
citement,  the  persuasion  of  the  scene  being  a  repetition  comes 
on  when  the  attention  has  been  roused  by  some  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance, — Dr.  Wigan  gives  the  explanation  as  follows : 

Only  one  brain  has  been  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  part  of 
the  scene ;  the  other  brain  has  been  asleep,  or  in  an  analogous  state 
nearly  approaching  it.  When  the  attention  of  both  brains  is  roused  to 
the  topic,  there  is  the  same  vague  consciousness  that  the  ideas  have 
passed  through  the  mind  before,  which  takes  place  on  re-perusing  the 
page  we  had  read  while  thinking  on  some  other  subject.  The  ideas  have 
passed  through  the  mind  before  ;  and  as  there  was  not  a  sufficient  con¬ 
sciousness  to  fix  them  in  the  mind  without  a  renewal,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  faint  im¬ 
pression  received  by  the  single  brain,  and  the  distinct  impression  by  the 
double  brain.  It  may  seem  to  have  been  many  years. 

Dr.  Wigan  often  discussed  this  matter  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Gooch,  who  took  great  interest  in  subjects  occupying  the  de¬ 
batable  region  between  physics  and  metaphysics ;  but  neither 
of  the  doctors  could  devise  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
above  phenomenon.  Dr.  Wigan’s  theory  of  duality  of  mind 
has  been  much  controverted  ;  but  we  think  there  is  some 
probability  in  the  view  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Nichols,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Second  Series,  No.  55,  that  the  cause  is  “some  incon¬ 
gruous  action  of  the  double  structure  of  the  brain,  to  which 
perfect  unity  of  action  belongs  in  a  healthy  state.” 

William  Hone,  the  author  of  the  Every-day  Boole,  has  left 
this  remarkable  evidence.  He  relates  that,  being  called  to  a 
house  in  a  certain  street  in  a  part  of  London  quite  new  to 
him,  he  had  noticed  to  himself,  as  he  walked  along,  that  he 
had  never  been  there  before. 

“1  was  shown,”  he  said,  “into  a  room  to  wait.  On  looking  round,  to 
my  astonishment,  every  thing  appeared  perfectly  familiar  to  me :  I 
seemed  to  recognise  every  object.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘What  is  this?  I 
was  never  here  before,  and  yet  I  have  seen  all  this :  and  if  so,  there 
is  a  very  peculiar  knot  in  the  shutter.’  ” 

He  opened  the  shutter,  and  found  the  knot !  Now  then, 
thought  he,  “  Here  is  something  I  cannot  explain  on  any 
principles ;  there  must  be  some  power  beyond  matter.”  The 
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thought  never  left  him ;  and  it  happily  led  him  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  system  of  materialistic  atheism  which,  for  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  adopted.  “The  strong  intimation  which 
the  incident  seemed  to  convey  to  his  mind  of  the  independence 
of  the  soul  of  the  body,  gave  rise  to  inquiries  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  becoming  a  convert  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.” 

Next  to  this  escape  from  “the  horror  of  great  darkness,” 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  mysterious  impression  is 
Hone’s  proposal  as  a  test  to  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  im¬ 
pression, — the  finding  of  a  certain  knot  in  the  wood  of  the  win¬ 
dow-shutter, — and  that  he  actually  did  discover  it.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  man  of  sound  mind,  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  February  17,  1828  : 

I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  tell  if  it  is  worth  marking  down,  that  yes¬ 
terday,  at  dinner-time,  I  was  strongly  haunted  by  what  I  would  call  the 
sense  of  pre-existence,  in  a  confirmed  idea  that  nothing  which  passed 
was  said  for  the  first  time ;  that  the  same  topics  had  been  discussed, 

and  the  same  persons  had  stated  the  same  opinions  on  them . 

The  sensation  was  so  strong  as  to  resemble  what  is  called  a  mirage  in 
the  desert,  or  a  calenture  on  board  of  ship . It  was  very  dis¬ 

tressing  yesterday,  and  brought  to  my  mind  the  fancies  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  about  an  ideal  world.  There  was  a  vile  sense  of  want  of 
reality  in  all  I  did  and  said. — Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 

Tennyson  lias  the  following  impressive  sonnet  upon  this 
strange  subject : 

As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood, 

And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 
To  lapse  far  back  in  a  confused  dream 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude ; 

If  one  but  speaks,  or  hems,  or  stirs  his  chair, 

Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more, 

So  that  we  say.  All  this  hath  been  before. 

All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or  where : 

So,  friend,  when  first  I  looked  upon  your  face, 

Our  thoughts  gave  answer,  each  to  each,  so  true, 

Opposed  mirrors,  each  reflecting  each, — 

Although  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  place, 

Methought  I  had  often  met  with  you, 

And  each  had  lived  in  the  other’s  mind  and  speech. 

And  be  thus  explains  the  mystery  : 

Moreover  something  is,  or  seems, 

That  teaches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 

Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 

*  We  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hone,  and  give  implicit  credence  to  the 
truth  of  his  account  of  his  conviction.  He  had  hitherto  been  an  almost  unvary¬ 
ing  sceptic;  but,  like  many  sceptics,  he  appears  to  have  believed  what  most  men 
doubt,— for  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition. 
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Of  something  felt,  like  something  here  ; 

Of'  something  done,  I  know  not  where  ; 

Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  from 
our  conviction  of  its  great  interest  and  importance  :  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  haunted  the  author  of  the  present  volume  from  his 
earliest  years  of  thought. 

PHRENOLOGY  DEMOLISHED. 

When  the  late  Mr.  George  Combe,  the  disciple  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  first  appeared  as  the  expositor  of  their  system  of 
Phrenology,  which  pretends  to  furnish  not  only  a  sure  index  of 
mental  character  and  endowment,  but,  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically,  a  system  of  philosophy  and  an  instrument  of  education, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  proceeded  to  test  the  worth  of  the  so- 
called  science.  He  selected  several  leading  physiological  points, 
— such  as  the  relative  size  and  function  of  the  cerebellum,  the 
age  at  which  the  brain  is  fully  developed,  the  presence  and  value 
of  the  frontal  sinus, — and  found,  after  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  the  dictum  of  the  phrenologist  on  each  point  was  not  only 
erroneous,  but  absolutely  false.  Sir  William  went  through  a 
laborious  course  of  comparative  anatomy,  made  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  living  animal,  and  dissected  with  his  own 
hand  several  hundred  different  brains ;  while,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  frontal  sinus,  he  sawed  open 
a  series  of  skulls,  of  different  nations,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages. 
The  practical  result  was,  that  the  points  in  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  had  convicted  the  phrenologists  of  fundamental 
error,  being  reproduced  against  them  by  others  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  their  statements,  and  thus  helped  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  system,  with  its  spurious  science,  materialistic  philosophy, 
and  demoralising  art. — Sir  W.  Hamilton;  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ,  1826. 

DISTANCE  AT  WHICH  BELLS  MAY  BE  HEARD. 

It  happened  once,  on  board  a  ship  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  100  miles  from  land,  that  the  persons  walking  on  deck, 
when  passing  a  particular  spot,  heard  most  distinctly  the  sound 
of  Bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on  hoard  listened, 
and  were  convinced.  Some  months  afterwards,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  at  the  time  of  observation  the  bells  of  St.  Salvador, 
on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing  on  the  occasion  of  a 
festival.  The  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a  gentle  wind, 
had  travelled  over  100  miles  of  smooth  water ;  and  striking 
the  wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concave  by  a  gentle 
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breeze,  had  been  brought  to  a  focus  and  rendered  perceptible. 
— Dr.  Arnott. 


SMELL  OF  NEW-MOWN  HAY. 

New  Hay  has  a  peculiar  smell,  which  is  not  perceptible 
while  the  grass  is  growing ;  because  (says  Sir  E.  J.  Smith, 
the  eminent  botanist)  this  smell  proceeds  from  the  whole  herb¬ 
age,  and  seems  to  escape  from  the  orifices  of  its  containing 
cells  only  when  the  surrounding  vessels,  by  growing  less  tur¬ 
bid,  withdraw  their  pressure  from  such  orifices.  When  this 
scent  of  new  hay  is  concentrated,  it  becomes  the  flavour  of 
bitter  almonds. 

HOW  A  FRACTURED  BONE  IS  REPAIRED. 

This  is  effected  by  a  beautiful  process  of  splicing,  during 
which  phosphates,  first  very  soluble,  then  moderately  so,  then 
slightly  so,  are  finally  succeeded  by  dense  insoluble  bone-earth, 
filling  up  the  breach  till  it  becomes  the  strongest  part  of  the 
reunited  bone.  And  as  counterpart  of  this,  we  have  the  most 
solid  bone  dissolving  under  the  pressure  of  a  throbbing  (aneu- 
rismal)  blood-vessel,  which,  unless  the  bone  gave  way,  would 
first  torture,  and  then  kill  the  whole  body.  Particle  by  par¬ 
ticle  the  petrified  ivory  is  pressed,  softened,  melted,  dissolved, 
and  washed  away,  by  the  same  potent  acid  which  hardened  it 
from  a  thin  liquid  into  a  compact  solid. 

WHY  THE  FINGERS  ARE  NOT  OF  EQUAL  LENGTH. 

A  master,  in  illustration  of  this  question,  made  his  scholar 
grasp  a  ball  of  ivory,  to  show  him  that  the  points  of  the  fingers 
are  then  equal :  it  would  have  been  better  (says  Sir  Charles 
Bell)  had  he  closed  the  fingers  upon  the  palm,  and  then  asked 
whether  or  not  they  corresponded.  This  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  fingers  serves  a  thousand  ends,  adapting  the  form  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  for  different  purposes, — as  for  holding  a  rod, 
a  switch,  a  sword,  a  hammer,  a  pen  or  pencil,  engraving-tools, 
&c. — in  all  which  a  secure  hold  and  freedom  of  motion  are  ad¬ 
mirably  combined. 

NAMES  OF  THE  FIVE  FINGERS. 

Our  ancestors  had  distinct  names  for  each  of  the  five  fin¬ 
gers, — the  thumb  being  generally  called  a  finger  in  old  works. 
The  reasons  are  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Halliwrell,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Archaisms ,  from  an  old  Ms. :  The  first  finger  was  called 
toucher ,  because  “therewith  men  touch,  I  wis;”  the  second  fin¬ 
ger  longman ,  “for  long  it  is;”  the  third  finger  was  called  leche- 
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man ,  because  a  leche  or  doctor  tasted  every  thing  by  means  of 
it.  Elsewhere  (in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities ,  vol.  i.)  the  lat¬ 
ter  name  is  referred  to  the  pulsation  in  the  third  finger,  which 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
heart.  The  other  finger  was,  of  course,  called  little-man,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  least  of  all.  Some  of  these  names  are  preserved 
in  a  nursery  rhyme  commencing  thus,  the  fingers  being  kept 
in  corresponding  movements : 

Dance,  thumbkin,  dance; 

Dance,  ye  merry  men,  every  one  : 

Thumbkin  he  can  dance  alone, 

Thumbkin  he  can  dance  alone ; 

and  so  on  for  four  more  verses,  taking  each  finger  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  naming  them  foreman ,  long  man,  ringman ,  and  little- 
man. 

POWER  OF  THE  THUMB. 

Look  at  the  bones  of  the  paw  of  the  adult  Chimpanzee,  and 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  human 
hand  is  the  smallness  of  the  thumb  ;  it  extends  no  further  than 
to  the  root  of  the  fingers.  Now  it  is  upon  the  length,  strength, 
free  lateral  motion,  and  perfect  mobility  of  the  thumb,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  human  hand  depends.  The  thumb  is  called 
pollex ,  because  of  its  strength  ;  and  that  strength  being  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  fingers,  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
hand.  Without  the  fieshy  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  power  of  the 
fingers  would  avail  nothing ;  and  accordingly,  the  large  ball 
formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  is  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  human  hand,  and  especially  of  an  expert  work¬ 
man. 

The  loss  of  the  thumb  amounts  almost  to  the  loss  of  the  hand ;  and 
were  it  to  happen  in  both  hands,  it  would  reduce  a  man  to  a  miserable 
dependence ;  or,  as  Adonibezek  said  of  the  threescore  and  ten  kings, 
the  thumbs  of  whose  hands  and  whose  feet  he  had  cut  off,  “they  gather 
their  meat  under  my  table.” 

Johnson  derives  “Poltroon”  from  pollice  truncata,  the  thumb  cut 
off ;  it  being  once  a  practice  of  cowards  to  cut  off  their  thumbs,  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  serve  in  war. 

Albinus  characterises  the  thumb  as  the  lesser  hand,  the  assistant  of 
the  greater. 

The  “  great  toe”  is  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  genus  Homo 
than  even  its  homotype,  the  thumb ;  for  the  monkey  has  a  kind  of  gol- 
lex  on  the  hand,  but  no  brute  mammal  presents  that  development  of 
the  pallux  (great  toe),  on  which  the  erect  posture  and  gait  of  man 
mainly  depend. — Owen  on  Limbs ,  p.  37.  (Selected  and  abridged  from 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand. ) 

INCREASE  OF  THE  NAILS  AND  THE  HAIR  IN  MAN. 

The  following  details  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  No.  846  : 
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The  Growth  of  the  Nails  is  more  rapid  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  slowest  in  the  aged.  It  goes  on  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter ; 
so  that  the  same  nail  which  is  renewed  in  132  days  in  winter,  requires 
only  116  in  summer.  The  increase  of  the  nails  of  the  right  hand  is  more 
rapid  than  those  of  the  left ;  moreover,  it  differs  for  the  different  fin¬ 
gers,  and  in  order  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the  finger;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  fastest  in  the  middle  finger,  nearly  equal  in  the  two  on 
either  side  of  this,  slower  in  the  little  finger,  and  slowest  in  the  thumb. 
The  growth  of  all  the  nails  on  the  left  hand  requires  82  days  more  than 
those  of  the  right. 

The  Growth  of  the  Bair  is  well  known  to  be  much  accelerated  by 
frequent  cutting.  It  grows  more  rapidly  in  day  than  night,  in  hot  sea¬ 
sons  than  cold ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  rates.  The 
growth  of  the  hair  and  nails,  as  well  as  the  epidermis,  pertains  to  the 
secretions,  and  not  to  the  organic  structure  proper ;  for  the  quantity  of 
each  formed  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  peripheric  secre¬ 
tions,  especially  with  transpiration,  increasing  in  the  summer,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  body  are  most  rapid 
in  winter ;  so  that  the  weight  of  man,  as  observed  by  Sanctorius  and 
others,  is  greatest  in  winter.  The  small  growth  of  the  hair  during  the 
night  accords  with  the  fact  of  the  diminution  of  all  the  secretions. 


ACTION  OF  SUGAR  ON  THE  TEETH. 

M.  Larez,  of  France,  has  proved  that  Sugar,  from  either 
cane  or  beets,  is  injurious  to  healthy  teeth,  either  by  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  them,  or  by  the  gas  developed,  owing  to  its 
stoppage  in  the  stomach.  •  If  a  tooth  is  macerated  in  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  sugar,  it  becomes  gelatinous,  and  its  enamel 
opaque,  spongy,  and  easily  broken.  This  modification  is  due, 
not  to  free  acid,  but  to  a  tendency  of  sugar  to  combine  with 
the  calcareous  basis  of  the  teeth. 

OVERWORKING  THE  EYES. 

Mr.  Dixon,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
gives  as  his  opinion  that  weakness  of  sight ,  as  a  general  thing, 
is  owing  to  over-use  of  the  eyes,  and  not  to  any  special  em¬ 
ployment  of  them,  since  every  day’s  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  most  trying  work  for  the  eyes  may  be  followed,  provided 
due  moderation  is  observed. 

Dr.  Caplin,  of  Manchester,  observes  : 

The  question  whether  the  eye,  or  any  other  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
is  capable  of  improvement  in  proportion  to  its  use,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
A  great  deal  of  our  conduct  in  daily  life  depends  on  the  way  we  answer 
it  to  ourselves.  It  is  probable  that  the  “wearing  out,”  contrasted  in 
the  popular  saying  with  “rusting  out,”  is  often  falsely  attributed  to  the 
human  body,  and  that  perfectly  healthy  organs  are  made  more  efficient 
by  use,  provided  that  such  use  does  not  diminish  the  nutrition  of  the 
system  ;  but  at  the  same  time  local  injury  is  certainly  experienced  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  eye,  by  working  too  long  hours. 
The  explanation  appears  to  be  this,  viz.  that  after  the  body  has  been 
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long  employed,  sufficient  vigour  does  not  remain  in  each  separate  organ 
to  enable  it  to  do  its  duty  ;  it  cannot  be  called  healthy  after  the  general 
strength  is  exhausted.  Overworking  the  eyes  means  working  the  eyes 
in  an  unnatural  condition. 

In  using  artificial  light,  the  light  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 
face,  so  as  to  allow,  as  in  nature,  the  brow,  the  lashes,  and  the  iris,  to 
shelter  the  pupil,  and  thereby  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  from 
the  direct  rays.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  two-fold  injurious  :  first, 
the  influx  of  such  rays,  long  continued,  tends  to  exhaust  the  normal 
sensibility  of  the  retina ;  and  secondly,  by  eclipsing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
rays  reflected  from  the  object,  so  that  the  light  must  be  increased  to  a 
degree  otherwise  superfluous,  dazzling,  and  pernicious. 


WEARING  SPECTACLES. 

There  is  a  common  but  erroneous  notion,  that  when  you 
have  once  taken  to  wear  spectacles,  you  will  not  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  them.  A  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  relates 
that  a  lady,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  recovered  her  eyesight 
after  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  before  which  she  had  worn  “glasses” 
for  thirty  years ;  and  could  then  read  without  spectacles  the 
smallest  print,  and  thread  the  smallest  needle. 

Dr.  Caplin  observes :  Full  blue  and  green  glasses,  which  are  often  worn 
by  persons  having  weak  eyes,  are  highly  objectionable,  being  of  definite 
colours,  and  exciting  complementary  colours.  Neutral-tinted  glasses 
being,  as  the  name  implies,  of  no  definite  hue,  screen  the  eye  from  all 
colours  alike,  and  produce  an  effect  most  grateful  to  irritable  eyes. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

This  term  is  applied  to  an  inability  to  distinguish  different 
colours.  It  includes  all  varieties  and  degrees  of  the  affliction. 
In  some  cases  there  is  total  blindness  to  colour,  the  distinction 
of  black  and  white  alone  being  perceived.  More  frequently 
there  is  inability  to  discern  a  single  colour,  such  as  red ;  or  in¬ 
ability  to  distinguish  between  two  colours,  such  as  red  and 
green.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  estimates,  from  his  own  inquiries,  the  percentage 
of  colour-blind  persons  in  the  community  as  high  as  one  in 
twenty,  and  strongly-marked  cases  about  one  in  fifty.  Amongst 
its  results,  the  danger  attending  the  present  system  of  railway 
and  marine  coloured  signals  Dr.  Wilson  considers  very  great. 

MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Sir  G.  Robinson  has  related  to  the  British  Association  seve¬ 
ral  instances  of  his  men,  who  had  slept  on  deck  exposed  to  the 
moonbeams,  being  so  blind  on.  landing  that  they  had  to  be  led 
by  the  hand.  The  sailors  were  also  in  the  habit  of  waking  up 
the  soldiers  who  attempted  to  sleep  on  deck,  and  warning  them 
that  they  would  be  blinded. 
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REMEDY  FOR  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

Mr.  J.  Ball,  of  New  York,  has  invented,  for  the  cure  of 
imperfect  vision,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  circular  cup, 
attached  to  an  India-rubber  ball.  The  cup  is  placed  over  the 
central  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  being  closed, 
and  the  air  of  the  ball  is  pressed  out  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum ; 
the  ball  is  then  allowed  to  expand,  thus  producing  a  strong 
compression  on  the  globe,  by  which  the  capillary  vessels  are 
speedily  filled  with  blood.  The  instrument  operates  precisely 
on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  cupping-glass.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  that  condition  of  the  eye — the  great  flatness  of  the 
globe — which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  imperfect  vision,  and  to 
chronic  weakness  of  the  eye  from  deficient  circulation. 

HOW  THE  EYE  JUDGES  OF  DISTANCES. 

The  most  plausible  hypothesis  as  to  the  determination  of 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  objects  from  the  eye  is  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  Hermann  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  namely,  that  proximity 
of  an  object  is  determined  by  divergence  of  the  two  optic  axes. 
The  reflective  stereoscope  has  demonstrated  the  correctness  of 
M.  Meyer’s  hypothesis.  If,  after  having  placed  the  two  pictures 
in  the  stereoscope  in  such  a  manner  that  their  centres  corres¬ 
pond,  and  when,  consequently,  one  single  image  in  relief  ap¬ 
pears,  the  two  designs  be  drawn  simultaneously  towards  the 
eyes,  the  dimensions  of  the  image  in  relief  seem  to  grow  greater. 
If,  however,  the  two  designs  be  simultaneously  removed  from 
the  eyes,  then  the  image  in  relief  seems  to  grow  smaller  than 
before.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  convergence  of  the  two 
optic  axes  increases  in  proportion  as  the  two  screens  are 
brought  near  to  the  eyes,  and  decreases  in  proportion  as  they 
are  removed. — From  the  Art  Journal. 

AT  WHAT  SEASON  MAN  WEIGHS  MOST. 

Season  has  an  influence  on  the  weight  of  man.  Thus  Mr. 
Milner  weighed  the  prisoners  in  Hull  gaol  for  five  years,  and 
found  that  they  regularly  increased  in  weight  from  April  to 
November,  and  decreased  in  weight  from  November  to  March. 
The  diet  was  the  same  all  the  year  round,  as  was  also  the 
temperature. 

QUANTITY  OF  AIR  BREATHED  BY  A  MAN  DURING  THE  DAY. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  from  a  series  of  1200  personal  observations,  declares  the 
following  detailed  and  average  quantities  of  Air  breathed  by 
him  at  various  periods  of  the  day,  and  under  certain  defined 
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conditions,  so  as  to  permit  an  approximate  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  quantities  breathed  by  various  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  the  quantities  of  chemical  elements  required  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen. 

. 

Thus,  an  unoccupied  gentleman  probably  spends  nine  hours  in  the 
lying  posture,  eleven  in  the  sitting  posture,  one  in  walking  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  per  hour,  and  three  hours  in  standing,  or  walking  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The  quantity  of  air  thus  inspired  by  him  daily 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

9  hours  in  the  lying  posture  ....  243,000  cubic  inches. 

11  ,,  sitting  ,,  ....  351,780  ,, 

1  ,,  walking  ,,  ....  66,000  ,, 

3  ,,  standing,,  ....  144,000  ,, 

giving  a  total  of  804,780  cubic  inches  of  air  breathed  daily.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  tradesman  may  be  estimated  to  pass  eight  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
lying  posture,  six  in  the  sitting  posture,  three  in  walking,  and  four  in 
standing.  He  will  then  breathe  a  total  daily  quantity  of  958,580  cubic 
inches.  The  hard-working  labourer  will  probably  breathe  1,368,390 
cubic  inches  of  air  daily.  The  three  classes  thus  differ  greatly  in  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  inspire,  and  therefore  in  the  quantity 
of  food  required  by  them  ;  and  if  each  obtained  a  suitable  quantity  of 
material  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  the  labourer  would  still  have  greater 
wear  of  system  than  the  unoccupied  man. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  AND  TEMPERATURE  ON  MAN. 

The  influence  of  Climate  is  most  powerfully  evinced  in  the 
mental  and  physical  degradation  produced  by  malaria  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moor  and  marshy  districts  of  tropical  re¬ 
gions  ;  but  even  in  Europe  its  effect  on  the  amount  of  mor¬ 
tality  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  understood.  Thus  in 
the  smiling  plains  of  Southern  Italy  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  cold  region  of  Scandinavia ;  and  this 
proportion  appears  to  be  held  in  all  countries.  Temperature 
alone  has  a  great  effect  on  the  production  of  diseases.  It  is 
calculated  from  the  returns  of  mortality,  that  a  fall  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  from  45°  to  4°  or  5°  below  zero  destroys 
from  300  to  500  of  the  population  of  London. — Keith  Johnson. 

WHY  DO  MEN  IN  HOT  CLIMATES  EAT  LESS  THAN  MEN  IN 

COLD  ONES  ? 

Because,  when  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat 
is  more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one ; 
therefore  they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  non-azotised  food, 
the  sole  business  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  men  in  the  hot 
country  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotised  food,  because, 
on  the  whole,  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  frequent,  and  on 
that  account  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid. 
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The  evidence  of  a  universal  connection  in  the  animal 
frame  between  exertion  and  decay  is  now  almost  complete. 
Carpenter,  in  his  Human  Physiology ,  says  :  “  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular 
tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
exerted.”  This,  perhaps,  would  be  generally  anticipated,  even 
in  the  absence  of  direct  proof ;  but  what  is  more  interesting 
is,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
after  the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  ex¬ 
creted,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  The 
existence  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by 
Hensing,  in  1779. 

FATAL  CLIMATE  OF  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Commander  Lynch,  U.S.  Navy,  in  his  account  of  his  recent 
expedition  to  Western  Africa,  states  : 

There  is  but  one  Englishman  known  to  have  survived  the  climate 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  fever  car¬ 
ried  him  off.  About  forty  years  since,  the  Portuguese  colonised  an 
island  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Guinea,  sending  thither  7000  souls. 
At  this  time,  there  is  but  a  single  individual  living  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  any  of  these  colonists  is  believed  to  course. 


SUPERIOR  SALUBRITY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Registrar-General  says : 

It  is  now  well  established  by  extensive  observation,  that  England  is 
the  healthiest  country  in  Europe.  France  stands  next  to  England  in 
salubrity.  In  the  continental  cities  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  seldom 
less  than  30  in  1000  ;  and  frequently  as  high  as  40.  In  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  only  25  in  1000.  Statistical  records  prove  that  “  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  England  is  eminently  salubrious and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the  Continent  is  more  salubrious  than 
this  island, — crowned  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  sloping  towards 
the  east  and  the  south  ;  bathed  by  the  showers  of  the  Atlantic  ;  drained 
naturally  by  rivers  running  short  courses  to  the  sea ;  cultivated  more 
extensively  than  other  lands,  and  producing  those  unequalled  breeds 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  which  flourish  only  in  healthy  places.  The 
healthiest  parts  of  England  are  not  yet  places  of  general  resort ;  but 
the  annual  mortality  in  the  various  districts  comprising  watering-places 
seldom  exceeds  21  in  1000  of  the  population,  and  is  probably  lower 
in  those  regions  of  the  districts  to  which  visitors  resort.  The  lowest 
mortality  at  the  English  watering-places,  as  they  are  rather  vaguely 
designated,  occurs  at  Eastbourne— only  15  in  1000  ;  Worthing,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Mutford  (including  Lowestoft),  Barnstaple  (Ilfracombe  inclu¬ 
sive),  and  Anglesey,  17  in  1000 ;  Hastings,  Upton-on-Severn  (including 
Malvern),  and  Aberystwith,  18  in  1000;  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Newton- 
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Abbot  (including  the  east  and  south-east  of  Devon),  19  in  1000.  After 
these,  the  rates  of  mortality  rise  gradually  to  23  and  24,  whu*h  numbers 
represent  the  somewhat  less  salubrious  districts  of  Yarmouth  and  Bath. 
Clifton  also  stands  as  high  as  23,  but  a  part  of  Bristol  is  included. 
Tunbridge  Wells  stands  at  20,  Dover  at  21,  Cheltenham  at  20,  War¬ 
wick  (Leamington)  at  20,  Derbyshire  (Buxton,  Matlock,  &c.)  at  20, 
Scarborough  at  21,  Harrogate  at  20,  Whitby  at  21,  Kendal  at  20,  and 
Bangor  at  21. 

IMPROVED  HEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  effects  of  the  means  adopted  for  checking  disease  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  during  the  past  century,  are 
such,  that  while  formerly  1  out  of  every  30  of  the  population 
died  each  year,  now  the  average  is  1  in  45,  reducing  by  one- 
half  the  number  of  deaths  in  these  countries.  In  the  year 
1700,  1  out  of  every  5  of  the  population  died  in  England.  In 
1801,  the  proportion  was  1  in  35;  in  1811,  1  in  38;  and  in 
1848,  1  in  45  :  so  that  the  chances  of  life  have  nearly  doubled 
in  England  within  80  years. — Keith  Johnson. 

THE  HEALTHIEST  AND  UNHE ALTHIE ST  SPOTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  lecturer  on  public  health 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  it  appears  that  the  highest  death-rate 
in  the  kingdom  exists  in  Liverpool ;  the  lowest  in  Glendale  and 
Rothbury,  in  Northumberland,  and  Eastbourne  in  Sussex.  “Li¬ 
verpool  is  the  unhealthiest  town  in  England,”  says  Dr.  Green- 
how.  “  Glendale  is  one  of  the  healthiest  rural  districts.  The 
annual  average  mortality  of  Liverpool,  from  all  causes,  is  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-six  in  the  thousand  ;  the  deaths  in  each  thousand 
of  the  people  of  Glendale  amount  to  only  fifteen  annually.” 

HOW  THE  BIOLOGIST  INDUCES  AND  DETERMINES  SLEEP. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  expectation  of  sleep  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  inducing  it,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  every  thing  else  which 
could  keep  its  attention  awake.  Now  the  mind  of  the  bio- 
logised  subject  has  been  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  sleep 
is  about  to  supervene,  and  is  closed  to  every  source  of  distrac¬ 
tion.  The  waking  at  a  particular  time  may  also  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  expectation.  These  phenomena  are  es¬ 
sentially  conformable  to  facts  whose  genuineness  every  phy¬ 
siologist  and  psychologist  is  ready  to  admit.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  large  proportion  of  individuals  that  this  state  can 
be  induced ;  probably  not  more  than  one  in  twenty,  or  at  most 
one  in  twelve. 

There  is  one  phenomenon  of  the  biological  state  which  has 
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been  considered  preeminently  to  indicate  the  power  of  the  ope¬ 
rator's  will  over  his  subject;  namely,  the  induction  of  sleep, 
and  its  spontaneous  determination  at  a  given  time,  previously 
ordained,  or  by  the  sound  of  the  operator’s  voice,  and  that  only. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  affectation  of  sleep  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  inducing  it,  especially  when  combined  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  every  thing  else  which  could 
keep  its  attention  awake.  Both  these  conditions  are  united  in 
an  eminent  degree  in  the  state  of  the  biologised  subject,  whose 
mind  has  been  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  sleep  is  about 
to  supervene,  and  is  closed  to  every  source  of  distraction.  The 
waking  at  a  particular  time  may  also  be  explained  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  expectation. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  has  announced  to  the  Scottish  Curative  Mes¬ 
meric  Association,  that  persons  wishing  to  avoid  sleepless  nights 
should  lie  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  not  on  any  account 
lie  with  their  heads  to  the  west. 


DEGREES  OF  SLEEP  AND  SENSITIVENESS. 

A  friend  of  Sir  David  Brewster  fixed  his  attention  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  object,  and  by  marking  the  time  with  a  watch,  recorded 
his  sensations  between  the  period  of  perfect  wakefulness  and 
profound  sleep.  Different  parts  of  the  body  (says  Sir  David) 
fall  asleep  at  different  times ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  argued 
by  analogy,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  fall  asleep  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  It  is  a  fact  equally  well  known,  that  different 
parts  of  the  body  get  intoxicated  sooner  than  others  :  first  the 
eyes  begin  to  glare,  then  the  tongue  to  get  flabby,  then  the 
muscles  begin  to  give  way  in  the  arms,  then  in  the  limbs,  and 
so  on. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  to  ascertain  the  different 
sensitiveness  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  compasses.  At  a  distance  of  only  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  between  the  legs  of  the  compasses,  the  two  points  will  be 
distinguished  on  some  parts  of  the  body ;  whilst  on  the  back 
the  effect  will  be  that  of  only  one  point,  unless  the  compasses 
are  stretched  several  inches. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Jemker,  a  celebrated  physician  and  professor  of  Halle,  relates 
the  following  of  a  postman,  whose  daily  journey  lay  between  Halle  and 
a  town  some  eight  miles  distant,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  un¬ 
enclosed'  champaign  meadow-land.  In  walking  over  this  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  the  postman  was  generally  asleep  :  but  at  the  termination  of  this 
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part  of  his  road,  there  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream  ;  and  to 
reach  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now 
it  was  ascertained,  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the  kind  could  be, 

(1)  that  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course; 

(2)  that  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards 
the  bridge;  and  (3)  that  just  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke. 
This  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor¬ 
mant  while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  was  here  in  exer¬ 
cise  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber. 

This  suggests  another  example  found  in  a  story  told  by  Erasmus  in 
one  of  his  letters,  concerning  his  learned  friend  Oporinus, the  celebrated 
professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a  book¬ 
seller,  and  on  their  road  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript.  Tired 
with  their  day’s  travelling, — travelling  was  then  almost  exclusively  per¬ 
formed  on  horseback,— they  came  at  nightfall  to  their  inn.  They  were, 
however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  their  manuscript ;  and 
Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud.  This  he  continued  for 
some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  question 
concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not  rightly  understood.  It  was  now 
discovered  that  Oporinus  was  asleep ;  and  being  awakened  by  his  com¬ 
panion,  he  found  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable 
time  he  had  been  reading.  This  is  a  case  concurring  with  a  thousand 
others  to  prove :  (1 )  that  one  bodily  sense  or  function  may  be  asleep 
while  another  is  awake;  and  (2)  that  the  mind  maybe  in  a  certain  state 
of  activity  during  sleep,  and  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain  after 
the  sleep  has  ceased.  The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading, 
must  have  had  his  eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and  fauces  awake, 
though  his  ears  and  other  senses  were  asleep.  And  the  second  is  no 
less  so  ;  for  the  act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  men¬ 
tal  energies.  Physiologists  have  observed,  that  our  bodily  senses  and 
powers  do  not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a  certain  succession. 
We  all  know  that  the  first  symptom  of  slumber  is  the  relaxation  of  the 
eyelids  ;  whereas  hearing  continues  alert  for  a  season  after  the  power 
of  vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case  last  alluded  to,  this  order  was, 
however,  violated;  and  the  sight  was  forcibly  kept  awake  while  the 
hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 


DEATH  FROM  WANT  OF  SLEEP. 

The  following  terrible  mode  of  punishment  is  peculiar  to  the 
criminal  code  of  China.  In  1850,  a  Chinese  merchant  at  Amoy, 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  condemned  to  die  by 
the  total  deprivation  of  deep .  The  condemned  was  placed  in 
prison,  under  the  surveillance  of  three  guardians,  who  relieved 
each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented  the  crimi¬ 
nal  from  taking  any  sleep  night  or  day.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  day,  his  sufferings  were  so  intense,  that  he  begged 
to  be  killed  by  strangulation  ;  and  the  terrible  request  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution. — From  a  Communication  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 
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CURE  FOR  STAMMERING. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  the  United  States,  has  devised  an  easy  and 
effectual  Cure  for  Stammering,  which  is  known  to  be  generally 
a  mental,  and  not  a  physical,  defect.  The  method  is,  simply, 
at  every  syllable  pronounced  to  tap  at  the  same  time  with  the 
finger  ;  by  doing  which  the  most  inveterate  stammerer  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  he  can  pronounce  quite  fluently,  and  by 
long  and  constant  practice  he  will  pronounce  perfectly  well. 
This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  :  either  by  a  sympathetic 
consentaneous  action  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  in  the 
finger  and  those  of  the  tongue, — which  is  most  probable,  for 
we  know  that  a  stammerer,  who  cannot  speak  a  sentence  in  the 
usual  way,  can  articulate  perfectly  well  when  he  introduces  a 
rhythmical  movement,  and  sings  it ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
movement  of  the  huger  distracts  the  attention  of  the  individual 
from  his  speech,  and  allows  a  free  action  of  the  nerves  con¬ 
cerned  in  articulation. 

“a  child  with  a  golden  tooth.” 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible  excitement  was 
caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  the  jaw 
of  a  child  born  in  Silesia.  It  became  impossible  to  conceal  it 
from  the  public ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon  known  all  over  Ger¬ 
many,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysterious  omen,  universal 
anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its 
real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In  1595,  this  emi¬ 
nent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which 
it  appears  that,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sun  was  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The  event,  therefore, 
though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The  golden 
tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  emperor 
would  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  years.  And 
this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head. — Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in  Eny- 
land ,  vol.  i. 

LEACH,  OR  LEECH, 

from  Icec ,  Saxon,  was  the  old  name  for  a  physician  or  surgeon. 
Shakspeare  has  : 

Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make  each 
Prescribe  to  other  as  each  other’s  leach. 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  v.  sc.  6. 

The  word  has  been  retained  to  our  time  in  the  veterinary  art, 
as  horse-leech,  cow-leech,  &c. 
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A  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE-CHEST. 

Yery  many  persons  are  not  aware  that  they  have  in  their 
house  a  medicine -chest,  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of  well -filled 
cruets.  The  Salt ,  for  example,  is  a  decided  cathartic,  in  the 
dose  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce ;  it  is  also  a  vermifuge  in 
large  doses,  and  its  power  is  great  in  preventing  as  well  as  kill¬ 
ing  worms.  Many  of  our  readers  remember  the  popular  re¬ 
medy  of  “  Brandy  and  Salt.” 

The  Vinegar ,  agaiu,  is  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
moderately  stimulant  and  astringent  when  applied  externally. 
It  formerly  had  great  reputation  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  nar¬ 
cotics  ;  but  here  it  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is  certainly  use¬ 
ful,  however,  when  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  are  taken  in  over¬ 
doses,  as  the  acetic  acid  which  it  contains  combines  with  and 
chemically  neutralises  them.  Yinegar-aud-  water  is  restorative 
of  overworked  eyes. 

The  Mustard  comes  next.  In  our  time,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  attribute  every  medicinal  virtue  to  mustard-seeds. 
More  lately,  a  mustard-emetic  was  extolled  as  infallible  in  cho¬ 
lera  ;  to  be  superseded  by  salt-and-water.  A  mustard -poultice 
(two  spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs  and  one  of  mustard,  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  hot  water)  is  no  mean  rival  to  a  blister. 

Olive- Oil  is  demulcent  and  laxative.  It  is  a  good  antidote 
to  acrid  poisons,  and  seems  to  be  obnoxious  to  worms.  Lastly, 
my  Lord  Bacon  is  of  opinion  that  rubbing  the  skin  with  oil  is 
very  conducive  to  longevity. 

Nor  is  our  cruet-frame  deficient  in  stimulants.  First  is  pep¬ 
per,  black  or  white ;  the  latter  stronger.  When  infused  in  water, 
it  will  cure  a  relaxed  sore  throat;  and  piper  in,  the  alkaloid 
from  pepper,  has  cured  ague.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has 
an  ointment  of  black-pepper,  which  has  been  recommended  for 
r  ring-worm.  Cayenne,  the  king  of  peppers,  possesses  similar 
virtues  to  the  above,  but  in  a  very  exalted  degree  :  in  stimu¬ 
lating  ulcerated  sore  throat  it  is  very  efficacious  as  a  gargle. 
Poultices  of  capsicum  are  used  for  the  fevers  of  tropical  cli¬ 
mates;  and  in  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted  infusion 
of  capsicum  is  a  good  remedy. 

INFINITESIMAL  DOSES  IN  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Of  the  system  of  minute  doses  mostly  adopted  by  Hahne¬ 
mann’s  followers  the  following  is  an  illustration  : 

A  grain  of  medicine  is  dissolved  in  99  grains  of  alcohol,  or 
alcohol  and  water ;  then  one  drop  of  this  solution  (first  dilu¬ 
tion)  is  mixed  with  99  drops  more  of  alcohol ;  one  drop  of  this 
further  attenuation  (second  dilution)  with  99  drops  more  of 
alcohol;  and  so  on  to  the  10th,  20th,  30th,  or  600th  to  1000th 
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dilution,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary 
and  inconceivable  process  of  subdivision  is  stated  by  Dr  Simp¬ 
son,  in  the  form  of  a  calculation,  revised  by  competent  mathe¬ 
matical  authorities,  from  which  the  following  are  illustrations: 
At  the  6th  dilution,  had  the  entire  original  grain  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  its  proper  amount  of  alcohol,  that  quantity  would 
have  amounted  to  13,000,000  gallons  ;  at  the  12th  dilution,  to 
a  sea  six  times  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean :  at  the  15th,  to 
46,000  times  the  whole  waters  contained  in  all  the  oceans  of 
the  globe  ;  at  the  30th  dilution  (the  ordinary  one  employed  by 
Hahnemann),  to  a  “  quantity  sufficient  to  make  one  hundred 
and  forty  billion  spherical  masses  extending  from  limit  to  limit 
of  Neptune’s  orbit,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  many  hundred  spheres, 
each  with  a  radius  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  nearest  fixed 
star.” 

We  quote  the  above  from  Dr.  Gardner’s  able  paper  on 
Homoeopathy,  in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  1856.  The  writer  re¬ 
marks,  with  well-placed  humour, — this  strange  doctrine  “  was 
only  feebly  expressed  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  when  he  said  that  an 
ounce  of  medicine,  put  into  the  Rhone  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  would  physic  all  the  Calvinists  at  the  lower 
end.  ” 

ERYSIPELAS  AND  ST.  ANTONY’S  FIRE. 

Erysipelas  is  also  called  St.  Antony’s  Fire,  as  thus  explained 
by  a  note  to  the  Life  of  St.  Antony,  by  Butler  : 

In  1089,  a  pestilential  erysipelas  distemper,  called  the  Sacred  Fire, 
swept  off  great  numbers  in  most  provinces  of  France.  Public  prayers 
and  processions  were  ordered  against  the  scourge.  At  length  it  pleased 
God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this  dreadful  dist  emper  to  those 
who  implored  His  mercy  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Antony,  espe¬ 
cially  before  his  relics.  The  church  in  which  they  were  deposited  was 
resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  his  patronage  was  im¬ 
plored  over  the  whole  kingdom  against  this  disease. 

BENEFITS  OF  COLD  BATHING  :  COLD-  WATER  CURE. 

The  Emperor  Severus,  who  died  in  England  a.p  213,  prac¬ 
tised  Cold  Bathing  for  the  gout;  and  Sir  Henry  Coningsby,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  88,  imputed  his  long  life  to  40  years  of  cold 
bathing.  John  Locke  recommends  the  washing  of  feet  in  cold 
water  for  the  prevention  of  corns.  Sir  John  Floyer,  M.D.,  of 
Lichfield,  who  wrote  an  Essay  on  Cold  Bathing  in  1702,  main¬ 
tains  that  we  may  learn  the  benefits  of  cold  immersion  from 
the  practice  of  the  lower  animals.  iElian  states  that  wild  pigs, 
when  convulsed  by  eating  henbane,  go  into  the  water,  and,  by 
drinking  it,  recover ;  whence  we  may  learn  the  use  of  cold 
baths  in  narcotic  poisons  and  sleepy  diseases.  Our  water-fowl 
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commonly  wash  themselves  in  wet  weather ;  and  Celsus  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  cold  baths  against  rainy  seasons,  to  cure  the 
pain  of  the  limbs  and  the  dullness  of  the  senses  occasioned 
before  rains.  Canary  birds  are  subject  to  convulsions,  and 
are  usually  cured  by  immersing  them  in  cold  water.  Sir  John 
Floyer  was  informed  by  a  lady,  whose  lapdog  he  had  seen  in 
convulsions,  that  it  was  cured  of  them  by  being  thrown  into  a 
tub  of  water  ;  and  he  adds  :  “By  these  two  instances  we  may 
observe  the  usefulness  of  cold  baths  in  convulsions.” 

Sir  John  further  tells  us,  that  in  Stafford  shire,  at  Willow- 
bridge,  the  people  go  into  the  water  in  their  shirts ;  and  when 
they  come  out,  they  dress  themselves  in  their  wet  linen,  which 
they  wear  all  day,  and  much  commend  for  closing  the  pores, 
and  keeping  themselves  cool ;  and,  adds  Sir  John,  “  that  they 
do  not  commonly  receive  any  injury,  or  catch  any  cold  thereby, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  from  the  experiments  I  have  seen  made 
with  it.”  Thus  we  had  the  Cold-Water  Cure  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  Half  a  century  later,  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Cole,  dated  June  5,  1775,  says  : 

Dr.  Heberden  (as  every  physician,  to  make  himself  talked  of,  will  set 
up  some  new  hypothesis)  pretends  that  a  damp  house,  and  even  damp 
sheets,  which  have  ever  been  reckoned  fatal,  are  wholesome.  At  Mal¬ 
vern,  they  certainly  put  patients  into  sheets  just  dipped  in  the  spring. 


THE  ORIENTAL  BATH. 

This  Bath  is  of  great  antiquity;  for  we  read  of  its  existence 
amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  it ;  by  the  latter  it  was  introduced 
into  Spain,  and  afterwards  into  France  and  the  British  islands. 

The  price  of  a  bath  in  ancient  Rome  was  about  one-eighth 
of  a  penny  of  our  money.  There  is  no  drug  to  be  compared  to 
it  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  a  purifier  of  the  system.  Gout, 
rheumatism,  and  chronic  and  skin  diseases,  were  not  known 
among  the  Turks,  who  were  seldom  ill.  The  physicians  believe 
that  those  effects  were  owing  to  the  great  attention  which  they 
bestowed  upon  the  functions  of  the  skin,  which  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physiologists  now  consider  to  be  analogous  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs.  Deformed  people  were  also  rarely  to  be  met 
with  amongst  the  Turks. — Dr.  Haughton . 

HUMMUMS, 

Arabic  for  “sweating-baths,”  is  thus  noted  in  Herbert’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  1638:  “The  Hummums,  or  sweating -places,  are  many, 
resplendent  in  the  azure  pargetting  and  tyling  wherewith  they 
are  ceruleated.” 

They  were  introduced  into  England  soon  after  this  date, 
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and  are  mentioned  not  unfrequently  by  the  writers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

“  Hummums”  (says  Hatton,  in  his  New  View  of  London, 
1708),  “  is  a  bagnio,  or  place  for  sweating,  kept  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  by  one  Mr.  Small.”  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  hotel, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hummums. 

EFFECT  OF  TEA  UPON  NERVOUS  PERSONS. 

It  used  commonly  to  be  thought  that  Tea  had  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  persons  of  weak  nerves  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  it 
actually  contributes  to  recruit  the  nerves.  Persons  who  cannot 
corsume  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  yield  the  carbon  neces¬ 
sary  for  generating  animal  heat,  have  recourse  to  tea,  and  find 
it  actually  a  nutritious  article  of  diet;  “and  it  is  only,”  says 
Liebig,  “  by  such  means  as  this  that  it  can  act  as  a  nutritious 
a*ent.”  But  another  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair.  He  says  them,  the  principle  of  tea,  has  a  composition 
very  similar  to  nervous  matter,  the  loss  of  which  attends  every 
operation  of  the  mind.  Heuce  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  supply 
of  that  nervous  matter  to  enable  the  mind  to  carry  on  its  opera¬ 
tions.  A  large  supply  of  proteinaceous  matter  would  be  required 
to  be  supplied  to  form  the  nervous  matter  with  proper  consti¬ 
tuents,  if  taken  in  by  means  of  bread  or  meat.  But  them  at 
once  becomes  a  constituent  of  nervous  matter ;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  agreeable  stimulus  aud  permanent  effect  on  the 
mind  produced  by  the  use  of  tea,  particularly  by  studious  per¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  those  whose  nervous  systems  are  exhausted 
from  various  causes.* 

VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  measurement  of 
623  human  crania,  by  means  of  leaden  shot  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  give  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  or  bulk  of  the  brain,  in  cubic  inches,  has  elicited  these 
facts  : 

1.  The  Teutonic,  or  German  race,  embracing  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Anglo-Americans,  Anglo-Irish,  &c.,  possess  the  largest 
brain  of  any  people. 

2.  The  ancient  Peruvians  and  Australians  have  the  smallest 
heads. 

3.  The  barbarous  tribes  of  America  possess  a  much  larger 
brain  than  the  semi-civilised  Peruvians  or  Mexicans. 

4.  The  ancient  Egyptians  have  the  least-sized  brain  of  any 
Caucasian  nation,  except  the  Hindoos. 

*  Dr.  Smith  has  shown  by  experiment,  that  tea  very  largely  increases  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs. 
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5.  The  Negro  brain  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than  the  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  three  cubic  inches  larger  than  the  ancient  Egyptian. 

6.  The  largest  brain  in  the  series  is  that  of  a  Dutch  gentle¬ 
man,  and  gives  114  cubic  inches;  the  smallest  head  is  an  old 
Peruvian’s,  of  fifty-eight  inches  .:  the  difference  between  these 
two  extremes  is  no  less  than  fifty-six  cubic  inches. 

7.  The  brain  of  the  Australian  and  Hottentot  falls  far  below 
the  Negro,  and  measures  precisely  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Peruvian. 

This  extended  series  of  measurements  fully  confirms  D:*. 
Morton’s  previous  statement,  that  the  various  artificial  modes 
of  distorting  the  cranium  occasion  no  diminution  of  its  internal 
capacity,  and  consequently  do  not  affect  the  size  of  the  brain1 

RANGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 

There  are  in  the  Human  Voice  about  nine  perfect  tones,  but 
17,592,186,044,415  different  sounds.  Thus  14  direct  muscles, 
alone  or  together,  produce  16,383 ;  30  indirect  muscles  produce 
173,741,823  ;  and  all  in  cooperation  produce  the  above  total, 
independently  of  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

ARE  QUALITIES  HEREDITARY  ? 

This  curious  inquiry  is  thus  replied  to  by  Mr.  Buckle  : 

We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  heredi¬ 
tary  virtues  ;  but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence,  will  find 
that  we  have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are 
commonly  proved  is  in  the  hignest  degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course 
being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  peculiarity  found 
in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was 
bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any 
proposition  ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of 
whatever  a  man  chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  isnot  the  way  in  which 
truth  is  discovered  ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire,  not  only  how  many  in¬ 
stances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  &c.,  but  how  many  instances 
there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until  something  of 
this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  induc¬ 
tively;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced, 
we  can  know  nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements 
(Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books), 
which  positively  affirm  the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  here¬ 
ditary  suicide  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on 
which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  pp. 
101, 102),  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices 
and  hereditary  virtues,  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not  been 
registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. — History  of  Civilization 
in  England ,  vol.  i. 
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SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES  IN  NATURE. 

Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  in  his  able  work  on  Religious  Truth  il¬ 
lustrated  from  Science ,  adduces  the  following  example,  oil  a 
gigantic  scale,  indicative  of  special  Providence  for  the  wants 
of  civilised  life  untold  ages  before  man’s  existence.  In  those 
.early  times,  vast  forests,  for  instance,  might  have  been  seen 
growing  along  the  shores  of  estuaries ;  and  these,  dying,  were 
buried  deep  in  the  mud,  there  to  accumulate  thick  beds  of 
vegetable  matter  over  large  areas ;  and  this,  by  a  long  series  of 
ages,  was  at  length  converted  into  coal.  This  could  be  of  no 
use  whatever  till  man’s  existence ;  nor  even  then,  till  civilisa¬ 
tion  had  taught  him  how  to  employ  this  substance  for  his  com¬ 
fort,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  arts.  And  is  this  an 
.  accidental  effect  of  nature’s  laws  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  striking 
example  of  special  protective  Providence?  What  else  but 
Divine  power,  intent  upon  a  specific  purpose,  could  have  so 
directed  the  countless  agencies  employed  through  so  many 
ages  as  to  bring  about  such  marvellous  results  ? 

Thus  it  is  ascertained  that,  by  the  process  of  vegetable 
growth  and  decay  in  the  hoary  past,  thick  beds  of  coal  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  rocks  of  the  United  States  over  an 
area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles ;  and  probably  many 
more  remain  to  be  discovered.  Yet,  upon  a  moderate  cal¬ 
culation,  those  already  known  contain  more  than  1100  cubic 
miles  of  coal,  one  mile  of  which,  at  the  rate  it  is  now  used, 
would  furnish  the  country  with  coal  for  a  thousand  years ;  so 
that  a  million  of  years  will  not  exhaust  this  supply.  What 
an  incalculable  increase  of  the  use  of  steam,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  population  and  general  prosperity,  does  such  a  trea¬ 
sure  of  fuel  open  before  this  country!  If  the  numbers  should 
become  only  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as  in  Great  Britain,  or 
223,  there  is  room  enough  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  500,000,000,  and  including  the  western  slope  of  these 
mountains,  for  700,000,000  ;  equal  almost  to  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  globe.  And  yet  all  that  has  been  thus  far  seen 
in  this  country,  and  all  that  is  in  prospect,  is  only  an  acci¬ 
dental,  or  incidental,  event  in  his  theology  who  admits  no 
special  Providence  in  Nature.  We  are  not  (adds  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock)  of  that  number ;  for  we  believe  that  God,  through  vast 
cycles  of  duration,  directed  and  controlled  the  agencies  of  na¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  bury  in  the  bosom  of  this  continent  the  means 
of  future  civilisation  and  prosperity. 

HOW  TALL  WAS  ADAM  ? 

This  question  has  been  debated  with  much  earnestness  by 
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very  learned  men  of  different  ages  and  countries,  who,  however 
they  may  have  differed  in  their  computation,  agree  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  stature  of  our  first  father  was  prodigious. 

Some  of  the  mystical  writers  of  the  Talmud  assert,  that  when 
Adam  was  first  created,  his  head  lay  at  one  end  of  the  world, 
while  his  toes  touched  the  other  end ;  but  that  his  figure  was 
much  shortened  after  his  transgression,  at  the  prayer  of  the 
angels,  who  were  afraid  of  such  a  giant.-  These  Talmudists, 
however,  left  him  the  height  of  900  cubits;*  and  others  pre¬ 
tend  that  on  being  expelled  from  Paradise,  he  walked  through 
the  ocean,  which  he  found  every  where  fordable.  Other  Rabbins 
reject  as  fabulous  the  account  of  Adam’s  stature  equalling  the 
length  of  the  world  :  they  fix  it  at  1000  cubits  at  his  creation, 
and  say  that  God  deprived  him  exactly  of  one  hundred  cubits 
when  he  had  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit.  These  notions  prevailed 
among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  many  people  who  certainly  could 
never  have  read  the  old  Jewish  writers,  but  who  all  agree  in 
attributing  to  Adam  a  most  superhuman  size.  The  stature  of 
Eve,  his  wife,  was,  of  course,  proportionate  :  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mecca  is  shown  a  hill  which  served  as  Eve’s  pillow, 
and  afar  off,  in  the  plain,  the  spot  where  her  legs  rested,  the 
distance  from  one  of  her  knees  to  the  other  being  computed  at 
two  musket-shots. 

These  notions  were  strongly  revived  in  France,  in  1718, 
when  Henrion  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  a 
chronological  scale  of  the  human  stature,  wherein  he  soberly 
insisted  that  Adam  was  exactly  123  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
Eve  118  feet  9§  inches.  According  to  Henrion’s  scale,  the  size 
of  man  rapidly  diminished  from  his  first  fall  down  to  his  re¬ 
demption.  The  learned  author  says  that  Noah  was  20  feet 
shorter  than  x4dam,  that  Abraham  was  only  27  or  28  feet  high, 
and  Moses  no  more  than  13  feet.  Henrion,  like  a  true  theorist, 
is  by  no  means  discouraged  by  the  facts  of  authenticated  history: 
in  contempt  of  all  authority,  he  says  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
was  remarked  among  his  contemporaries  as  being  rather  a 
small  man,  was  6  feet  high;  but  that  Julius  Caesar  only  mea¬ 
sured  5  feet. 

Under  Augustus,  our  Saviour  was  born  :  then  the  stature 
of  man  ceased  to  dwindle,  and  then  began  even  to  shoot  up  a 
little.  Here  Henrion’s  scale  stops ;  he  having  proved,  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  that  in  the  course  of  3000  years  man  had 
diminished  and  lost  118  feet  9  inches  of  his  stature. 

The  Siamese  and  other  Asiatic  people  have  a  religious  belief 
that  corresponds  with  the  ingenious  Frenchman’s  scale  :  they 
say  that  since  the  fall  of  man  he  has  gradually  become  less 

*  The  Hebrews  had  several  cubits,  the  most  common  of  which  was  equal  to 
about  half  au  English  yard. 
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and  less,  and  that  in  the  end  he  will  not  be  higher  than  a 
magpie ! 

WHETHER  ADAM  WAS  CREATED  IN  SPRING  OR  AUTUMN. 

The  Rabbins  have  written  as  earnestly  on  this  subject  as  on 
the  question  of  our  first  father’s  stature.  Some  of  them  are 
convinced  that  Adam  was  created  a  full-grown  man,  with  a 
good  appetite;  and  that,  having  no  knowledge  of  cooking,  he 
must  have  been  born  in  autumn,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  all  ripe,  and  edible  without  any  preparation.  Other  Rab¬ 
bins,  however,  maintain,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  must 
have  been  born  in  spring,  the  season  of  youth  and  hope,  and 
proper  to  the  propagation  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  and  not 
in  autumn,  which  is  the  symbol  of  maturity,  decay,  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  hour  of  the  day  in  which  he  opened  his  eyes  to  this 
4 £  beautiful  visible  world”  they  fix  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
exactly.  According  to  the  most  generally  received  Rabbinical 
tradition,  Adam  transgressed  in  the  very  hour  of  his  creation, 
and  only  remained  six  hours  in  Paradise,  being  expelled  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

The  shortness  of  this  time  would  have  interfered  with  Mil¬ 
ton’s  poem,  not  allowing  of  his  exquisite  description  of  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  But  other  Rabbins 
prolong  the  term  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  days;  while  a  few  are  of 
opinion  that  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  thirty- four  years. 


“  lot’s  WIFE  PILLAR  OF  SALT. 

Lieut.  Lynch,  in  his  official  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  refers  to  this  pillar  : 

April  26.  At  nine,  the  water  shoaling,  hauled  more  off  shore.  Soon 
after,  to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usdun  (in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea),  one-third  the  distance  from  its  north  extreme, 
a  lofty  round  pillar,  standing  apparently  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  chasm.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  pulled  in  for  the  shore,  and  Dr.  Anderson  and  I  went  up  and  ex¬ 
amined  it.  The  beach  was  a  soft  slimy  mud,  encrusted  with  salt,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  water  covered  with  saline  fragments  and  flakes 
of  bitumen.  We  found  the  pillar  to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front,  and  pyramidal  behind.  The  upper 
or  rounded  part  is  about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pedestal, 
from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  slightly  decreases  in 
size  upwards,  crumbles  at  the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of  crystallisa¬ 
tion.  A  prop  or  buttress  connects  it  with  the  mountain  behind,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  debris  of  a  light  stone-colour.  Its  peculiar 
shape  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  winter  rains.  A 
similar  pillar  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  expresses  the  belief  of  its 
being  the  identical  one  into  which  Lot’s  wife  was  transformed.  Clement 
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of  Rome,  a  contemporary  of  Josephus,  and  Irenseus,  a  writer  of  the  se¬ 
cond  century,  also  mention  the  pillar. 

MANNA  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

Mr.  Giles  Mumby  has  described  to  the  British  Association 
a  lichen,  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which  agrees,  at  least 
more  nearly  than  any  substance  hitherto  discovered,  with  the 
description  of  the  Manna  on  which  the  Israelites  fed  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  This  lichen  is  found  on  the 
sand,  and  grows  during  the  night,  as  do  many  mushrooms.  The 
French  soldiers,  during  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  subsisted  on  it  for  some  days,  cooking  it  in  various  ways, 
and  even  making  it  into  bread. 

TIME  OF  YEAR  WHEN  OUR  SAVIOUR  WAS  BORN. 

The  learned  have  long  been  divided  upon  the  precise  day  of 
the  Nativity.  In  Alford’s  Greek  Testament  we  read  :  the  Magi 
were  addicted  to  astronomy,  and  astronomical  calculations  prove 
that  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  planets  took  place  just  before 
our  Saviour’s  birth,  a.u.c.  747,  May  20th,  there  was  a  con¬ 
junction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  20°  of  Pisces,  close  to  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  the  part  in  which  the  signs,  according  to  the 
astrologers,  denoted  glorious  and  mighty  events.  On  the  27th 
of  October,  another  conjunction  of  the  same  period  occurred  in 
16°  of  Pisces,  and  on  November  12th  a  third  in  15°  of  the  same 
sign.  On  the  last  two  occasions  the  planets  would  be  so  near 
as  to  appear  as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness.  Supposing 
the  Magi  to  have  seen  the  first  of  these  conjunctions,  they  saw 
it  actually  in  the  east ,  for  on  the  20th  of  May  it  would  rise 
shortly  before  the  sun.  If  they  then  took  their  journey,  and 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  a  little  more  than  five  months  (the 
journey  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  took  four),  and  if  they  performed 
the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  (remaining  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  inquire  of  the  Sanhedrim  from  the  October  to  the  No¬ 
vember  conjunction)  in  the  evening,  as  is  implied,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  conjunction  of  15°  in  Pisces  would  be  before  them  in  the 
direction  of  Bethlehem,  coming  to  the  meridian  about  eight 
o’clock  p.m.  This  calculation  would  make  the  Nativity  to  have 
occurred  about  the  first  of  November,  reckoning  the  same  in¬ 
terval  as  between  our  Christmas  Day  and  Epiphany. 

Some  have  fixed  the  day  of  the  Nativity  at  the  Passover ; 
others,  among  whom  was  Archbishop  Ussher,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  It  has  been  observed,  that  if  the  shepherds  were 
watching  their  flocks  when  it  occurred  in  the  field  by  night, 
it  could  hardly  have  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but 
the  cold  is  not  severe  in  Palestine,  and  the  ground  is  never 
frozen ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature  has 
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changed.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  25th  of  December  has  been 
the  day  most  generally  fixed  upon,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  for  “that  most  venerable,  most  astonishing  of  festivals, 
the  fountain  whence  the  other  great  festivals  flowed.”  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  accounts 
for  the  choice  of  the  25th  of  December,  the  winter  solstice, 
by  showing  that  not  only  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  but  most 
others,  were  originally  fixed  at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  year  ; 
and  that,  the  first  Christian  calendars  having  been  so  arranged 
by  mathematicians  at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Christians  afterwards  took  up  what  they  found  in  the 
calendars.  So  long  as  a  fixed  time  of  commemoration  was 
solemnly  appointed,  they  were  content. 

“CHRIST’S  THORN.” 

From  this  plant,  Paliurus  aculeatus ,  the  Jews  are  supposed 
to  have  platted  the  Crown  of  Thorns  for  our  Saviour.  It  is  a 
small  shrub,  with  flexuose  shoots  directed  almost  horizontally 
from  the  piincipal  stem,  and  armed  with  short,  stiff,  curved 
spines,  which  grow  in  pairs  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  It  has 
small,  shining,  ovate  leaves,  yellowish-green  clustered  flowers, 
and  a  broad  brown  fruit.  It  is  common  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor :  in  England  it  is  often  seen  in  shrub¬ 
beries,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  bush  when  in  flower. 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  that 
our  Saviour’s  cross  was  of  the  form  of  “  the  letter  Y,  or  rather 
Y,  with  a  short  upright  stem  affixed,  but  one  of  the  arms 
longer  than  the  other  ;  in  fact,  a  tree  with  two  leafless  branches, 
both  springing  nearly  from  the  root.”  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  the  cross  is  spoken  of  four  or  five  times  as 
“a  tree”  and  “the  tree;”  but  the  word  in  the  original  is  f-v\ov, 
which  strictly  and  literally  means  wood,  or  any  thing  made  of 
it.  Now,  in  the  Evangelists  the  word  used  is  always  “cross,” 
the  original  being  erravpos,  a  word  evidently  used  to  signify 
cross,  from  its  reference  to  the  letter  T ;  and,  from  the  fact  of 
the  superscription  having  been  set  up  over  our  Saviour’s  head 
a  very  strong  inference  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  a  middle 
piece  on  which  to  affix  it.  But  there  exists  evidence  as  to  the 
true  form  of  our  Saviour’s  cross  the  most  conclusive.  In  one 
of  the  basement -arches  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
second  row  from  the  outside,  there  is  a  brick  on  which  is  (or 
was  in  1844)  distinctly  visible  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  in 
the  left  hand  a  perfect  cross,  of  what  is  termed  the  Latin  form. 

*  See  four  communications  to  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  Series,  vol.  iii. 
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Now,  as  many  of  the  captives  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
are  known  to  have  been  employed  in  building  the  Coliseum, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  brick  was  carved  by  one 
of  these  captives,  who,  if  not  actually  present  at  our  Lord’s 
crucifixion,  must  have  been  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  and  cog¬ 
nisant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  was  placed 
back  behind  an  arch  (now  fallen),  probably  to  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Roman  overseers ;  and  such  a  monument  of 
Christian  piety  amongst  the  ruins  of  that  pagan  and  barbarous 
building  is  exceedingly  affecting.* 

BROKEN  HEARTS  DEATH  OF  THE  SAVIOUR. 

The  term  Broken  Heart,  as  commonly  applied  to  death  from 
grief,  is  not  a  vulgar  error,  as  generally  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  though  not  a  very  common  circumstance,  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  medical  works.  This  affection,  it  is 
believed,  was  first  described  by  Harvey;  but  since  his  day 
several  cases  have  been  observed.  Morgagni  has  recorded  a  few 
examples:  amongst  them,  that  of  George  II.,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly,  of  this  disease,  in  1760;  and,  what  is  very  curious,  Mor¬ 
gagni  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  malady.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
in  his  Lumleyan  Lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  in  1839, 
stated  that  he  had  only  seen  one  instance ;  but  in  the  Cyclopae¬ 
dia  of  Practical  Medicine ,  Dr.  Townsend  gives  a  table  of  twenty- 
five  cases,  collected  from  various  authors.  Generally,  this  acci¬ 
dent  is  consequent  upon  some  organic  disease,  such  as  fatty 
degeneration  ;  but  it  may  arise  from  violent  muscular  exertion, 
or  strong  mental  emotions. 

The  question  becomes  overwhelmingly  interesting  from  there 
being  sufficient  proof  that  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  the  rupture  of  His  sacred  heart,  caused  by 
mental  agony.  Dr  Macbride,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Diatessaron , 
quotes  from  the  Evangeliccd  Register  of  1829  some  observations 
of  a  physician,  who  considers  the  record  concerning  the  blood 
and  water  as  explaining  (at  least  to  a  mere  scientific  age)  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus  was  rupture  of  the  heart ,  oc¬ 
casioned  hy  mental  agony.  Such  rupture,  it  is  stated,  is  usually 
attended  by  instant  death,  without  previous  exhaustion,  and 
by  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  of  blood,  which,  in  this 
particular  case,  though  scarcely  in  any  other,  separates  into  its 
two  constituent  parts,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  com¬ 
monly  termed  blood  and  water.  Thus  the  prophecy,  “Reproach 
hath  broken  my  heart”  ( Psalm  lxix.  20),  was  fulfilled,  as  were  so 
many  others,  in  trie  momentous  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion, 
to  the  very  letter. 

Dr.  Stroud,  by  the  publication,  in  1847,  of  his  Treatise  on 

*  Communicated  to  “  Memorabilia,”  in  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs,  1856. 
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the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ ,  is  considered  to  have 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  this  solemn  inquiry.  In  this  work, 
the  doctor’s  application  of  the  science  of  physiology  is  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  the  two 
establish  .the  conclusion,  that  the  bursting  of  the  heart  from 
mental  agony  was  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
(Selected  and  condensed  from  three  communications  to  Notes 
and  Queries,  2d  Series,  No.  25.) 

CRITERION  OF  DEATH. 

Physiologists  were  long  at  variance  as  to  any  certain  test  of 
the  event  of  death,  or,  in  other  words,  no  recognised  distinction 
existed  between  the  human  body  immediately  before  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  death  ;  until,  in  1839,  it  was  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy,  that  the  blood  taken  from  the  body  after 
death  is  distinguished  from  the  blood  before  death  by  its  being 
non-coagulable. 

FACULTY  OF  FEIGNING  DEATH. 

There  are  cases  on  record  of  persons  who  could  fall  spon¬ 
taneously  into  death-trance.  Monti,  in  a  letter  to  Haller, 
mentions  several.  A  priest  of  the  name  of  Crnlius  Rhodaginus 
had  the  same  faculty.  But  the  most  celebrated  instance  is 
that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  mentioned  in  the  surgical  works  of 
Gooch  ;  by  whom  and  by  Doctor  Cheyne  and  Doctor  Beynard, 
and  by  Mr.  Shrine,  an  apothecary,  the  performance  of  Colonel 
Townshend  was  seen  and  attested.  They  had  long  attended  him, 
for  he  was  an  habitual  invalid,  and  he  had  often  invited  them  to 
witness  the  phenomenon  of  his  dying  and  coming  to  life  again ; 
but  they  had  hitherto  refused  from  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
himself.  Accordingly,  in  their  presence  Colonel  Townshend 
laid  himself  down  on  his  back,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  undertook  to 
observe  the  pulse ;  Dr.  Beynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart ; 
and  Mr.  Shrine  had  a  looking-glass  to  hold  to  his  mouth.  After 
a  few  seconds,  pulse,  breathing,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
were  no  longer  to  be  observed.  Each  of  the  witnesses  satisfied 
himself  on  the  entire  cessation  of  these  phenomena.  When  the 
death-trance  had  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  doctors  began  to  fear 
that  their  patient  had  pushed  the  experiment  too  far,  and  was 
dead  in  earnest  ;  and  they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  house, 
when  a  slight  movement  of  the  body  attracted  their  attention. 
They  renewed  the  routine  of  their  observation  ;  when  the  pulse 
and  sensible  motion  of  the  heart  gradually  returned,  and  breath¬ 
ing  and  consciousness.  The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  strange  : 
Colonel  Townshend.  on  recovering,  sent  for  his  attorney,  made 
his  will,  and  died,  for  good  and  all,  in  six  hours  afterwards. — 
Phantasmata ,  by  R.  R.  Madden. 
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BRITISH  MOURNING. 


Mourning  habits  first  appear  in  monuments  and  illumina¬ 
tions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  the  earliest  mention  of 
them  seems  to  be  by  Chaucer  and  Froissart.  Chaucer,  in  his 
Knighte  Tale ,  speaks  of  Palamon’s  appearing  at  Arcite’s  fu¬ 
neral 

In  clothes  black  dropped  all  with  tears ; 
and  in  his  Troylus  and  Cresseyde  he  describes  his  heroine, 

In  widowes  habit  large  of  samite  brown ; 
and  in  another  place  says, 


Cresseyde  was  in  widowes  habit  blaclce; 


and  in  another,  when  separating  from  Troylus,  he  makes  her 
say, 


My  clothes  evereh  one 

Shall  blaclce  ben,  in  tolequyn  (token),  herte  swete. 
That  I  am  as  oute  of  this  worlde  agone. 


Froissart  tells  us,  that  the  Earl  of  Foix,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  his  son  Gaston,  sent  for  his  barber,  and  was  close  shaved, 
and  clothed  himself  and  all  his  household  in  black.  At  the 
funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  he  says,  all  the  nobles  and  at¬ 
tendants  wore  black  gowns ;  and  on  the  death  of  John  king  of 
France,  the  King  of  Cyprus  clothed  himself  in  black  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  by  which  distinction,  it  would  seem  that  some  other 
colours  were  occasionally  worn,  such  as  the  “  samite  brown” 
of  Chaucer’s  “  Cresseyde.”  The  figures  on  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Kerderton,  who  died  a.d.  1337,  represent  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  deceased  knight  wearing  their  own  coloured  clothes 
under  the  mourning  cloak. — Blanche  on  British  Costume. 


PREMATURE  INTERMENTS  :  TRANCE. 

The  strange  circumstance  of  bodies  having  been  found  in 
coffins  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  earth,  though  referred  to 
by  a  grave-digger  at  Bath  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  de¬ 
composition,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  very  painful  subject 
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of  Premature  Interment.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Notes  and 
Queries  states,  that  in  1853,  during  some  excavations  at  the 
east  end  of  Bristol,  many  dead  human  bodies  were  found  with 
their  faces  downwards ;  and,  doubting  the  Bath  grave-digger’s 
explanation,  another  Correspondent  infers,  that  during  some 
raging  pestilence,  the  anxiety  of  the  uncontaminated  to  avoid 
infection  had  induced  them  to  remove  their  less  fortunate  fel¬ 
low-creatures  out  of  the  way  with  so  much  haste,  as  actually  to 
bury  them  alive ;  and  in  some  convulsive  struggle  between  life 
and  death  they  had  turned  themselves  over. 

The  tender  J  uliet  soliloquises  : 

How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  ? . 

.  .  .  .  there’s  a  fearful  point ; 

and  how  prevalent  is  such  a  fear,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  men  have  requested,  that  before 
the  last  offices  are  done  for  them,  such  wounds  or  mutilations 
should  be  inflicted  upon  their  bodies  as  should  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  an  awakening  in  the  tomb.  Dr.  Dibdin 
relates,  that  Francis  Douce,  the  antiquary,  requested  in  his 
will  that  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  the  surgeon,  should  sever  his 
head  from  his  body,  or  take  out  his  heart,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  vitality ;  and  his  co-residuary  legatee,  Mr.  Kerrick, 
had  also  requested  the  same  operation  to  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  his  son. 

In  France  premature  interments  have  been  frightfully  nu¬ 
merous;  and  Bruhier  has  collected  180  cases,  many  of  which 
were  attributable  to  hospital  negligence.  With  the  view  of 
preventing  these  sad  results,  a  premium  was  awarded  in  1846, 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  signs 
of  death,  and  the  means  to  prevent  premature  interment. 

In  1703  a  sermon  was  preached  (and  subsequently  printed) 
in  the  Presbyterian  chapel  of  Lancaster,  on  The  Duty  of  the 
Relations  of  those  who  are  in  dangerous  Illness ,  and  the  Hazard 
of  hasty  Interments ;  wherein  is  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  by  Dr.  Hawes,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Hu¬ 
mane  Society : 

The  custom  of  laying  out  the  bodies  of  ‘persons  supposed  to  be  dead  as 
soon  as  respiration  ceases,  and  the  interment  of  them  before  the  signs 
of  putrefaction  appear,  has  been  frequently  opposed  by  men  of  learning 
and  humanity  in  this  and  other  countries.  Mons.  Bruhier,  in  particular, 
a  physician  of  great  eminence  in  Paris,  published  a  piece,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  entitled  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death  ;  in  which  he 
clearly  proved,  from  the  testimonies  ot  various  authors  and  the  attesta¬ 
tions  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  that  many  persons  who  have  been 
buried  alive,  and  were  providentially  discovered  in  that  state,  had  been 
rescued  from  the  grave,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society  for  several 
years  after.  But,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  well-authenticated 
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facts  of  this  kind,  the  custom  above  mentioned  remains  in  full  force. 
As  soon  as  the  semblance  of  death  appears,  the  bed-clothes  are  removed, 
and  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  ;  which,  when  cold,  must  extinguish 
the  little  spark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and  which,  by  a  different  treat¬ 
ment,  might  have  been  kindled  into  flame. 

Mr.  Girle  quotes,  among  his  “  proofs,”  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  mistress  of  the  Jewel  Office,  and  sister  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  lay  in  a  trance ,  apparently  dead, 
for  seven  days,  and  was  even  declared  by  her  medical  attend¬ 
ants  to  be  dead.  Colonel  Godfrey,  her  husband,  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  interred,  or  the  body  to  be  treated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  corpse  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  she  awoke,  without  any 
consciousness  of  her  long  insensibility.  The  authority  assigned 
for  this  story  is  Mr.  Peckard,  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  in 
a  work  entitled  Further  Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Inter¬ 
mediate  State. 

Stories  are  also  told  of  a  Mr.  Holland,  improperly  treated  as 
dead,  who  revived, — only  to  die,  however,  from  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  cold  in  the  grave-dress  ;  and  of  a  Mrs.  Chaloner,  a 
lady  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  buried  alive,  and  who  was  found, 
on  the  re-opening  of  the  vault  in  which  she  was  interred,  to 
have  burst  open  the  lid  of  her  coffin,  and  to  be  sitting  nearly 
upright  in  it. 

Mr.  Girle  also  relates  that  Dr.  Doddridge,  on  his  birth, 
showed  so  little  signs  of  life  that  he  was  laid  aside  as  dead ; 
but  one  of  the  attendants  perceiving  some  motion  in  the  body, 
took  the  infant  under  her  charge,  and  by  her  treatment  the 
flame  of  life  was  gradually  kindled. 

We  quote  the  substance  of  the  above  from  two  communica¬ 
tions  to  Notes  and  Queries ,  Second  Series,  Nos.  32  and  38.  In 
the  former  is  a  list  of  works  upon  this  painful  subject.  Several 
cases  are  narrated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
for  1787-9. 

We  add  two  narratives.  In  1814,  Anne  Taylor,  the  daughter 
of  a  yeoman  of  Tiverton,  being  ill,  lay  six  days  insensible,  and 
to  all  appearance  dead :  during  the  interval  she  had  a  dream, 
which  her  family  called  a  trance ,  an  account  of  which  was 
subsequently  printed.  On  awaking  from  her  stupor,  by  her 
request  a  person  wrote  down  all  she  had  to  relate,  which  she 
desired  her  father  would  cause  to  be  printed.  This  request  he 
evaded  until,  as  she  told  him,  it  would  be  too  late.  She  died 
the  same  evening.  Next  morning  her  voice  was  heard  by  the 
person  who  wrote  the  narrative,  inquiring  if  it  was  printed. 
Between  ten  and  twelve  o’clock  the  undertaker’s  men  placed 
her  in  the  coffin ;  and  while  the  family  were  at  dinner  her  voice 
was  again  heard,  saying,  “Father,  it  is  not  printed.”  This  was 
attested  by  six  witnesses  ;  but,  after  her  death,  Mr.  Yowles, 
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a  dissenting  minister  of  Tiverton,  in  a  sermon,  was  considered 
to  have  proved  the  fraud  of  the  whole  story. 

More  veracious  is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  the 
historian  of  Surrey,  who,  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge 
University,  caught  small-pox,  and  was  reduced  by  the  disorder 
to  a  state  of  insensibility  and  apparent  death.  The  body  was 
laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral,  when 
Mr.  Manning’s  father,  going  into  the  chamber  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  son,  raised  the  imagined  corpse  from  its  recumbent 
position,  saying,  “  I  will  give  my  poor  boy  another  chance;” 
upon  which  signs  of  vitality  wrere  apparent.  He  was  therefore 
removed  by  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Ur.  Heberden,  and 
ultimately  restored  to  health.  He  had  another  narrow  escape 
from  death ;  for  becoming  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  being  seized 
with  a  fit  as  he  was  walking  beside  the  river  Cam,  he  fell  into 
the  water,  and  was  taken  out  apparently  lifeless ;  Heberden, 
however,  being  called  in,  again  became  the  means  of  Manning’s 
restoration. 

A  monument  in  St.  Giles’s  church,  Cripplegate,  has  strangely 
been  associated  with  a  trance  story.  In  the  chancel  is  a  tablet 
in  memory  of  Constance  Whitney,  representing  her  rising  from 
a  coffin :  and  the  story  relates  that  she  had  been  buried  while 
in  a  trance,  but  was  restored  to  life  through  the  cupidity  of  the 
sexton,  which  induced  him  to  disinter  the  body  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  a  valuable  ring  left  upon  her  finger. 

Among  many  strange  narratives,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Soma- 
glia,  who  recovered  from  trance  for  one  moment  to  put  away 
the  surgeon’s  knife,  which  had  begun  the  preparatory  incision 
before  embalming,  and  then  died  in  agony. 

OBJECT  OF  DOLES. 

The  distribution  of  gifts,  or  Doles ,  whilst  the  donor  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or  within  a  short  time  after  his 
decease,  amongst  his  poorer  neighbours,  was  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  Roman-Catholic  times.  The  intention  appears  to  have 
been  to  excite  the  recipients  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  dying 
or  recently-deceased  person.  The  practice  did  not  immediately 
cease  at  the  Reformation ;  for  in  1561,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (said  to 
be  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor),  in  his  last  illness,  caused 
twelve  pence  to  be  distributed  to  every  householder  in  each 
ward  of  the  City  (Machyn’s  Diary ,  p.  270)  ;  and  in  1566,  Sir 
Martin  llowes,  alderman,  gave  directions  for  “  thirty  pounds, 
which  he  kept  ready  told  in  a  little  bag  in  his  iron  chest,  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  ward  at  the  time  he 
was  dying.” —  Will  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes ,  in  the  Prerogative 
Court. 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  Doles  in  England  was  that  of  the  family 
of  Tichborne,  who  date  their  possession  of  the  manor  of  Tichborne, 
near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  so  far  hack  as  200  years  before  the  Con¬ 
quest.  When  the  Lady  Mabella  Tichborne,  worn  out  with  age  and  in¬ 
firmity,  was  lying  on  her  death-bed,  she  besought  her  loving  husband 
that  he  would  grant  her  the  means  of  leaving  behind  her  a  charitable 
bequest,  in  a  dole  of  bread  to  be  distributed  to  all  who  should  apply 
for  it  annually  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Sir  Roger,  her  husband,  promised  her  the  produce  of  as  much 
land  as  she  could  go  over  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  while  a  certain 
brand  or  billet  was  burning,  supposing  that,  from  her  long  infirmity 
(for  she  had  been  bed-ridden  some  years),  she  would  be  able  to  go 
round  a  small  portion  only  of  his  property.  The  venerable  dame,  how¬ 
ever,  ordered  her  attendants  to  convey  her  to  the  corner  of  the  park, 
where,  being  deposited  on  the  ground,  she  seemed  to  receive  a  renova¬ 
tion  of  strength,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her  anxious  and  admiring  lord, 
who  began  to  wonder  where  this  pilgrimage  might  end,  she  crawled 
round  several  rich  and  goodly  acres.  The  field  which  was  the  scene  of 
Lady  Mabella’ s  extraordinary  feat  retains  the  name  of  Crawls  to  this 
day :  it  is  situate  near  the  entrance  of  the  park,  and  contains  an  area 
of  twenty- three  acres.  Her  task  being  completed,  she  was  re-conveyed 
to  her  chamber,  and  summoning  her  family  to  her  bedside,  predicted 
its  prosperity  while  the  annual  dole  existed,  and  left  her  malediction 
on  any  of  her  descendants  who  should  be  so  mean  or  covetous  as  to  dis¬ 
continue  or  divert  it ;  prophesying  that  when  such  should  happen,  the 
old  house  would  fall,  and  the  family  name  would  become  extinct  from 
the  failure  of  heirs  male;  and  that  this  would  be  denoted  by  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  seven  sons  being  followed  immediately  after  by  a  generation  of 
seven  daughters  and  no  son.  The  custom  thus  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  continued  to  be  observed  for  centimes  on  the  25th  of  March. 

In  1670  Sir  H.  Tichborne  employed  Giles  Tilberg,  an  eminent  Flem¬ 
ish  painter,  to  represent  the  ceremony  of  the  distribution.  It  was 
usual  to  bake  1400  loaves  for  the  dole,  of  lib.  lOoz.  avoirdupois  weight 
each  ;  and  if,  after  the  distribution,  there  remained  any  persons  to  whom 
bread  had  not  been  distributed,  they  received  2d .  each  in  lieu  thereof. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  custom  was 
abused  ;  when,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  Tichborne  Dole,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  gipsies,  and  idlers  of  every  description  assembled  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  pilfering  throughout  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  last,  the  gentry 
and  magistrates  complaining,  it  was  discontinued  in  1796.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  dole,  and 
a  partial  falling  of  the  old  house  in  1803  was  looked  upon  as  an  ominous 
sign  of  Lady  Mabella’s  displeasure.  Singularly  enough,  the  baronet  of 
the  day  had  seven  sons ;  and,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest, 
there  appeared  a  generation  of  seven  daughters  ;  and  the  apparent  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  prophecy  was  completed  by  the  change  of  the  name  of 
the  baronet  to  Doughty,  under  the  will  of  his  kinswoman. — Abridged 
from  the  Winchester  Observer. 


HELPING  THE  DYING. 

The  Rev.  John  Eagles,  in  one  of  his  excellent  essays  con¬ 
tributed  to  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine ,  has  the  following  : 

I  have  often  noted  a  difference  in  the  sympathy  with  the  dying  in 
the  rich  and  in  the  poor.  With  the  former,  there  is  generally  great  cau- 
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tion  used  that  the  sick  should  not  think  themselves  going  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
discovered,  it  is  rather  in  a  more  delicate  attention,  a  more  affectionate 
look,  which  the  sick  cannot  at  all  times  distinguish  from  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  tell  the  sick  at  once,  and  without 
any  circumlocution,  that  they  never  will  get  over  it.  Is  it  that  the  shock 
is  less  to  the  poor — that  they  have  fewer  objects  in  this  world  for  which 
life  might  be  desirable  ?  But  this  is  sometimes  dangerous.  I  was  once 
going  to  visit  a  poor  woman  ;  and  met  the  parish  surgeon,  and  inquired 
for  his  patient.  He  told  me  the  room  was  full  of  friends  and  neighbours, 
all  telling  her  she  couldn’t  last  long;  and  he  said,  “I  make  no  doubt 
she  will  not,  for  she  is  sinking  because  she  thinks  she  is  dying  ;  yet  I 
see  no  other  reason  why  she  should ;  and  I  could  not  get  one  to  leave 
the  room.”  I  entered ;  my  authority  had  a  better  effect.  I  turned  all 
but  one  out  of  the  room,  and  then  addressed  the  woman,  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  exhausted  and  speechless.  I  told  her  exactly  what  the  surgeon 
had  said,  and  that  she  would  not  die,  but  be  restored  to  her  children 
and  husband.  The  woman  positively  started,  raised  herself  in  bed,  and 
said,  with  an  energy  of  which  I  did  not  think  her  capable,  “What,  am 
I  not  dying?  Sha’n’t  I  die  ?  No !  Then,  thank  the  Lord,  I  sha’n’t  die.” 
I  gave  strict  orders  that  none  should  be  admitted  ;  and  the  woman  did 
recover,  and  has  often  thanked  me  for  saving  her  life.  Clergymen 
should  be  aware  of  this  propensity  in  the  poor,  that,  when  mischievous, 
they  may  counteract  it. 


THE  CENOTAPH. 

The  Cenotaph  of  antiquity  was  an  empty  tomb,  erected  in 
honour  of  some  person  deceased,  and  distinguished  from  a  sar¬ 
cophagus,  in  which  a  coffin  was  deposited.  Of  cenotaphs  there 
were  two  sorts ;  one  for  those  who  had,  and  another  for  those 
who  had  not,  been  honoured  with  funeral  rites  in  another  place. 
The  sign  by  which  honorary  sepulchres  were  distinguished  from 
others  was  commonly  the  wreck  of  a  ship,  to  denote  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  person  in  some  foreign  country. 

ANIMALS  BURNT  AND  BURIED  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  in  a  series  of  interesting  in¬ 
stances  of  the  “Animals  that  were  burnt  and  buried  with  the 
Dead,  both  in  Christian  and  Heathen  Kites,  ”  observes,  that  even 
in  our  time  the  custom  has  not  entirely  disappeared ;  and  refers 
to  the  charger  being  led  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral  as 
a  remnant  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  our  forefathers.  As 
late  as  the  year  1781,  a  horse  was  slaughtered  at  his  master’s 
grave.  Frederick  Kasimir,  Commander  of  Lorraine,  in  the 
Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  and  General  of  the  Cavalry  in  the 
service  of  the  Palatinate,  was  buried  at  Treves,  13th  of  February 
1781,  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  order.  An  officer  led  the 
charger  immediately  after  his  master’s  bier,  and,  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  a  skilful  blow  with  the  hunting-knife  laid  low 
the  animal,  which  was  then  thrown  upon  the  coffin.  In  Nor- 
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way  a  ship  was  found  buried  with  burnt  horses  in  it.  The  skull 
of  the  horse  is  frequently  found  together  with  the  human  skele¬ 
ton.  The  horse  among  Northern  nations  was  a  sacred  animal. 
Dogs  also  were  found  in  the  ship  in  Norway ;  they  are  mentioned 
in  Homer  as  being  slain  on  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  Bones  of  the 
ox  and  cow  are  found  buried  with  human  remains.  The  cow 
was  a  sacred  animal.  The  Merovingian  kings  were  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  oxen.  Bones  of  the  hare,  of  various  birds,  and  the 
wild-boar,  are  met  with  in  these  interments.  The  latter  animal 
was  sacred  to  Frega,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament,  pro¬ 
bably  as  a  protecting  genius,  on  a  bronze  helmet  discovered  at 
Yulci. 


LICH-OWL  :  LICHFIELD. 

The  Lich-Owl  is  the  Screech-Owl,  so  called  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  ominousness  of  its  cry  and  appearance  ;  from  the  Saxon 
lie  or  lice ,  a  carcass.  From  the  same  origin  comes  liche-wake , 
used  by  Chaucer  for  the  vigils  or  watches  held  over  deceased 
persons ;  corrupted  into  late-walce ,  or  lake-wake ,  and  in  Scotland 
into  like-wake.  Drayton  has 

The  shrieking  litch-owl,  that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves  and  hollow  sepulchres. 

The  same  poet  thus  gives  the  etymology  of  Lichfield: 

A  thousand  other  saints,  whom  Amphibal  had  taught. 

Flying  the  Pagan  foe,  their  lives  that  strictly  sought, 

Were  slain  where  Litchfield  is,  whose  name  doth  rightly  sound. 

There  of  those  Christians  slain,  dead  field,  or  burying  ground. 

Polyolbion. 

BURIAL  WITHOUT  COFFINS. 

Although  Coffins  have  been  used  for  several  ages,  burial  in 
them  as  a  universal  custom  in  England  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  last  century. 

The  Romans  had  coffins  of  several  stones ;  of  bricks  covered 
with  tiles ;  of  stone,  with  urns  and  lachrymatories  in  them ; 
they  had  also  leaden  and  glass*  coffins.  Of  wooden  coffins 
Arthur’s  is  the  oldest  instance.  They  frequently  occur  in 
British  barrows ;  the  skeleton  sometimes  lying  in  a  shallow 
wooden  case,  of  a  boat-like  form.  Stone  coffins  occur  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  early  as  the  year  698,  and  were  not  quite 
obsolete  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Double  leaden  coffins, 
not  of  plain  lead,  but  folded  in  a  curious  manner,  occur  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  era ;  and  at  Farleigh  Castle  are  some  adapted  to 
the  form  of  the  body,  like  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  bearing 

*  Winkelmann  states  that  glass  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  coffius;  and 
in  1847  a  process  was  patented  in  England  for  making  coffins  of  glass. 
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on  the  upper  part  the  figure  of  a  human  face  in  flat  relief. 
Elsewhere  there  are  others  of  wood  and  elegant  carved  work. 

In  Reliquiae  Hearniance  we  find  these  curious  particulars : 

Formerly  it  was  usual  to  be  buried  in  winding-sheets,  without  coffins, 
and  the  bodies  were  laid  on  biers.  And  the  custom  was  practised  about 
threescore  years  ago  (1724);  though  even  then  persons  of  rank  were  buried 
in  coffins,  unless  they  ordered  otherwise.  Thomas  N  eile,  of  Hart  Hall,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  is  represented  in  a  winding-sheet  in  Cassington 
Church.  It  seems,  therefore,  he  was  not  buried  in  a  coffin,  especially 
since  his  effigy  in  a  winding-sheet  there  was  put  up  in  his  lifetime.  In 
the  monkish  times,  stone  coffins  were  much  in  vogue,  especially  for  per¬ 
sons  of  quality,  and  for  those  other  distinguished  titles,  such  as  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  &c.  Even  many  of  the  inferior  monks 
were  sometimes  so  buried  ;*  though  otherwise  the  most  common  way  was 
a  winding-sheet.  Yet  many  persons  of  distinction,  instead  of  being  put 
in  coffius,  were  wrapt  up  in  leather,  as  were  Sir  William  Trussell  and  his 
lady,  founders  of  Shottesbrook  church  and  chantry,  in  Berks,  as  may  be 
seen  in  my  edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary;  and  ’twas  in  such  leathern  sheets 
or  bags  thait  others  were  put  that  were  laid  in  the  walls  of  chui'ches. 

In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  the  life-size  marble 
effigy  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  his  winding-sheet,  which  Nicholas  Stone 
sculptured  from  a  picture  of  the  Doctor  painted  on  board  by  his 
bedside.  This  effigy  was  placed  in  the  old  cathedral  after  his 
death ;  but,  says  Mr.  Markland,  it  has  never  been  assumed  that 
the  Dean  was  buried  in  the  vaults  without  a  coffin.  Donne 
uses  the  word  ‘  coffined’  in  his  poems : 

Let  me  lie  fix  prison, 

And  here  be  coffined  when  I  die. 

Burial  in  coffins  seems  to  have  been  early  a  condition  of  in¬ 
terment  in  churches.  Among  the  vestry  minutes  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  is  the  following  (March  5,  1564)  : 

“  Item,  that  none  shall  be  bury’d  within  the  church,  unless  the  dead 
corpse  he  coffined  in  wood;"  which  Mr.  Lott,  F.S.  A.,  states  to  be  the  first 
sanitaiy  minute  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

Oak  was  formerly  commonly  used  for  coffins  ;  but  this  wood 
contains  more  acid  than  any  other,  and  caused  the  more  rapid 
oxidation  and  decay  of  the  lead ;  on  which  account  was  substi¬ 
tuted  as  a  coffin-wood  elm,,  which  contains  little,  if  any,  of  the 
destructive  acid. 

The  word  coffin  appears  to  have  been  otherwise  applied  than 
to  the  box  or  chest  for  dead  bodies.  It  was  the  name  for  a  mould 
of  paste  for  a  pie.  Selden  speaks  of  “  the  coffin  of  our  Christ¬ 
mas  pies  (mince-pies),  in  shape  long,  in  imitation  of  the  cratch,” 
or  manger,  in  which  the  infant  Saviour  was  laid.  A  paper  case, 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used  by  grocers,  is  also  called  a  coffin ;  as 
is  the  wooden  frame  which  encloses  the  printers’  imposing  stone. 
And  the  coffin  of  a  horse  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the 
coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone. 

*  The  lid  of  a  stone  coffin,  sculptured  with  the  effigy  of  a  monk,  was  found  a 
few  years  since  upton  the  site  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire. 
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THE  EOSAEY 

is  a  chaplet  or  string  of  beads,  the  number  of  which  is  thus  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Abbe  Prevost : 

It  consists  (he  says)  of  fifteen  tens,  said  to  be  in  honour  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  bore  a  part.  Five  Joyous:  viz. 
the  annunciation,  the  visit  to  Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
purification,  and  the  disputation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  Five  Sorrow¬ 
ful  :  Our  Saviour’s  agony  in  the  garden,  His  flagellation,  crowning  with 
thorns,  bearing  His  cross,  and  crucifixion.  Five  Glorious :  His  resur¬ 
rection,  ascension,  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  His  glorification  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  herself. 

This  is  good  authority.  Why  each  of  the  fives  is  multiplied 
by  ten  the  Abbe  does  not  explain :  it  is  probably  to  make  the 
chaplet  of  sufficient  length.  Others  make  it  consist  of  150  Ave 
Marias  and  15  Paters.  A  modern  French  Dictionary  explains 
it :  “fifteen  tens  of  Aves,  each  preceded  by  a  Pater.” 


LIMBO. 

This  name  for  the  borders  of  hell — sometimes  used  for  hell 
itself — is  corrupted  from  limbus ,  the  hem  or  border  of  a  gar¬ 
ment.  The  old  schoolmen  supposed  there  to  be,  besides  hell 
(inf emus  damnatorum ),  (1)  a  limbus  puerorum ,  where  the  souls 
of  infants  unbaptised  remained;  (2)  a  limbus  patrum ,  where  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  saints,  and  martyrs,  awaited  the  general 
resurrection  ;  and  (3)  Purgatory ;  to  which,  in  popular  opinion, 
was  added,  (4)  a  limbus  fatuorum ,  or  fool’s  paradise,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  all  vanity  and  nonsense.  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  use 
it  generally  for  hell : 


And  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Titus  Andronicus ,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
That  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  limbo’s  lake. 

Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

Here  it  is  used  for  a  prison : 

Legions  of  sprites  from  limbo’s  prison  got. 

*  Fan-fax’s  Tasso ,  b.  iv. 

Milton  describes 

A  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call’d 
The  paradise  of  fools.  Paradise  Lost ,  b.  iii. 


THE  PASSING  BELL. 

This  Bell  was  formerly  tolled  for  a  person  who  was  dying, 
that  is,  passing  from  life.  It  has  been  called  “  the  melancholy 
warning  of  the  death-crier.”  The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity, 
for  Bede  has  the  proverb : 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 

.Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  soul; 
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and  the  following  couplet  occurs  in  Ray : 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell. 

Then  think  upon  thy  passing  bell. 

It  seems  to  have  been  tolled  for  all  classes ;  for,  in  a  statute 
passed  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  ordered  “that 
darks  are  to  ring  no  more  than  the  passing  bell  for  poare  peo¬ 
ple,  unless  for  an  honest  housholder,  and  he  be  a  citizen  j  nor 
for  children,  maydes,  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  any  other 
poare  person.”  In  the  “  Advertisement  for  due  order,”  &c., 
7th  Elizabeth,  we  find : 

Item,  that  when  a  Christian  bodie  is  in  passing ,  that  the  bell  be 
tolled,  and  that  the  curate  be  speciallie  called  for  to  comforte  the  sicke 
person ;  and  after  the  time  of  his  passinge,  to  ring  no  more  but  one 
shorte  peale ;  and  one  before  the  buriall,  and  another  shorte  peale  after 
the  buriall. 

Shakspeare  thus  alludes  to  this  custom : 

And  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  as  a  sullen  bell. 

Remember’d  knolling  a  departed  friend. 

Henry  IV.  part  ii. 

D’Ewes  mentions,  in  1624,  the  bell  tolling  for  an  individual 
whom  he  visited,  and  who  lived  some  hours  afterwards.  The 
canon,  however,  is  express  on  the  subject :  “  And  when  any  is 
passing  out  of  this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister 
shall  not  then  be  slack  to  do  his  last  duty.  ” 

In  most  of  the  Visitation  Articles  the  custom  was  enjoined, 
usually  in  this  form  : 

And  when  any  person  is  passing  out  of  life,  doth  he  (the  clerk),  upon 
notice  given  him  thereof,  toll  a  bell,  as  hath  been  accustomed,  that  the 
neighbours  may  thereby  be  warned  to  recommend  the  dying  person  to 
the  grace  and  favour  of  God? 

In  1662,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  asked,  in  his  Visitation 
Charge : 

Doth  the  parish-clerk  or  sexton  take  care  to  admonish  the  living,  by 
tolling  of  a  passing  lell,  of  any  that  are  dying,  thereby  to  meditate  of 
their  own  deaths,  and  to  commend  the  other’s  weak  condition  to  the 
mercy  of  God  ? 

Mr.  Douce  thinks  the  Passing  Bell  was  originally  intended 
to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might  seek  to  take  possession  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  on  which  account  it  was  sometimes 
called  the  Soul  Bell. 

Wheatly,  in  his  work  on  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer ,  apolo¬ 
gises  for  our  retaining  this  ceremony,  and  says  : 

Our  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  former  ages,  calls  in  the 
minister,  and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their  brother  in  his  last 
extremity.  In  order  to  this,  she  directs  that  when  any  one  is  passing 
out  of  this  life,  a  bell  should  be  tolled,  &c. 
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Pennant  mentions  that  in  his  time  the  peal  after  the  funeral 
was  “  a  merry  peal  rung  at  the  request  of  the  relations ;  as  if, 
Scythian-like,  they  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  the  departed  out 
of  this  troublesome  world.” 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  writing  his  Border  Minstrelsy , 
in  1803,  the  Passing  Bell' was  still  retained  in  many  villages  in 
Scotland. 

TOLLING  FOE  THE  DEAD. 

For  the  Passing  Bell  we  have  substituted  Tolling  the  Bell 
after  Death;  but  in  former  ages  both  practices  were  observed. 
Thus  Durand,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that 
“bells  must  be  tolled  twice  for  a  woman  and  thrice  for  a  man; 
if  for  a  clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders  ;  and  at  the 
conclusion,  a  peal  on  all  the  bells,  to  distinguish  the  quality  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to  put  up  their  prayers. 
A  bell,  too,  must  be  rung  while  the  corpse  is  conducted  to 
church,  and  during  the  bringing  it  out  of  the  church.”  Mr. 
Brand  considered  this  to  account  for  a  custom  preserved  in  his 
time  in  the  north  of  England,  “of  making  numeral  distinc¬ 
tions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  i.  e.  nine  knells  for  a 
man,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child;  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  injunction  of  Popery.” 

For  tolling  the  largest  bell  of  the  church  the  highest  price 
was  charged ;  because,  exclusive  of  the  additional  labour,  super¬ 
stition  ascribed  to  its  louder  sound  the  property  of  scaring  evil 
spirits  further  off,  to  be  clear  of  its  knell,  by  which  the  poor 
soul  got  so  much  more  the  start  of  them.  Besides,  being  heard 
further  off,  it  would  (in  the  case  of  the  passing  bell)  procure 
the  dying  man  a  greater  number  of  prayers. 

The  dislike  of  spirits  to  bells  is  mentioned  in  the  Golden 
Legend ,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  At  Dewsbury  in  Somersetshire, 
to  this  day,  a  bell  is  tolled  on  Christmas  Eve,  which  is  called 
“the  devil’s  knell;”  for,  it  is  said,  the  devil  died  when  Christ 
was  born.  This  custom  was  discontinued  for  many  years,  but 
was  revived  by  the  vicar  in  1828. 

WAX-WOEK. 

That  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
in  Wax,  every  scholar  knows.  It  was  their  custom,  at  the  fune¬ 
rals  of  great  men,  to  carry  with  them  the  effigies  of  the  dead ; 
and  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  “  their  faces,  pressed  in  wax,  are 
disposed  in  separate  closets,  so  that  they  may  be  images  which 
may  accompany  the  funerals  of  those  of  gentle  blood.”  These 
were  taken  home  after  the  body  was  burnt,  and  placed  in  cases 
(wooden  cases,  says  Polybius),  and  exhibited  on  solemn  days 
in  the  “atria”  of  the  houses.  On  them  were  inscribed  the 
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rank  and  quality  of  the  deceased.  In  cases  of  treason,  or  any 
great  crime,  however,  these  figures  were  delivered  up  to  the 
executioner,  to  be  destroyed  publicly.  The  way  in  which  these 
predecessors  of  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Madame  Tussaud  worked  in 
wax  is  minutely  described  by  Pliny.  He  says  it  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Lysistratus  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus ;  that  they 
first  took  the  form  of  the  face  in  gypsum  (plaster-of-Paris),  in 
the  way  invented  by  Debutades,  and  then  squeezed  wax  into 
this  form  or  mould,  and  so  obtained  the  likeness.  Thus  were 
made  the  “  imagines”  which  were  placed  in  the  Roman  halls, 
like  the  family  pictures  in  our  houses. 

Before  we  speak  of  wax  effigies  being  carried  in  funeral  pro¬ 
cessions  in  England,  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  waxen  image 
was  a  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  witch,  by  means  of  which 
she  was  supposed  to  torment  her  unfortunate  victims.  In  Ben 
Jonson’s  Sad  Shepherd,  we  find  the  witch  sitting  in  her  dell, 
4 ‘with  her  spindle,  threads,  and  images:”  the  practice  was, 
to  provide  the  waxen  image  of  the  person  intended  to  be  tor¬ 
mented,  and  this  was  stuck  through  with  pins,  and  melted  at 
a  distance  from  the  fire. 

Of  the  wax  effigies  which  had  been  borne  in  state  funerals, 
a  large  collection  was  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  our 
time.  Its  exhibition  was  formerly  one  of  the  sights  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  called  “the  Play  of  the  Dead  Volks,”  and  “  the 
Ragged  Regiment.”  They  represented  “  princes  and  others  of 
high  quality”  who  were  buried  in  the  Abbey.  In  a  description 
of  them  a  century  since,  we  are  told:  “These  effigies  resem¬ 
bled  the  deceased  as  near  as  possible,  and  were  wont  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  funerals  of  our  princes  and  other  great  personages 
in  open  chariots,  with  their  proper  ensigns  of  royalty  or  hon¬ 
our  appended.  The  most  ancient  that  are  here  laid  up  are 
the  least  injured,  by  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  costliness 
of  their  clothes  had  tempted  persons  to  partly  strip  them  ;  for 
the  robes  of  Edward  VI.,  which  were  once  of  crimson  velvet, 
now  appear  like  leather;  but  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  First  are  entirely  stript,  as  are  all  the  rest, 
of  every  thing  of  value.  In  two  handsome  wainscot  presses 
are  the  effigies  of  King  William,  and  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Anne,  in  good  condition.  The  figure  of  Cromwell  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list ;  but  in  the  account  of  his  lying-in-state,  the 
effigy  is  described  as  made  to  the  life  in  wax,  and  appareled  in 
velvet,  gold-lace,  and  ermine.  This  effigy  was  laid  upon  the 
bed  of  state,  and  carried  upon  the  hearse  in  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  :  both  were  then  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
at  the  Restoration,  the  hearse  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
effigy  was  destroyed,  after  it  had  been  hung  from  a  window  at 
Whitehall.”  In  the  prints  of  the  grand  state  funeral-procession 
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of  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  1670,  his  effigy,  clad 
in  part-armour  and  ducal  robes  and  coronet,  is  borne  upon  an 
open  chariot  beneath  a  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
banners ;  on  reaching  the  Abbey,  the  effigy  was  taken  from  the 
car,  and  placed  upon  the  body,  beneath  a  lofty  canopy  bristling 
with  bannerets,  and  richly  dight  with  armorial  escutcheons. 

To  what  may  be  styled  the  legitimate  wax  figures  at  West¬ 
minster  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  those  of  other  celebri¬ 
ties,  as,  for  example,  Mother  Shipton ;  and  the  strange  collec¬ 
tion  was  shown  until  1839,  when  it  was  very  properly  removed. 

In  France  a  similar  collection  of  effigies  has  been  made.  Mr.  Cole, 
upon  his  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  November  22d, 
1765,  says  in  his  Diary :  “  Mr.  Walpole  had  been  informed  by  M.  Mari- 
ette  that  in  this  treasury  were  several  wax  figures  of  some  of  the  later 
kings  of  France,  and  asked  one  of  the  monks  for  leave  to  see  them,  as 
they  were  not  commonly  shown  or  much  known.  Accordingly,  in  four 
cupboards,  above  those  in  which  the  jewels,  crosses,  busts,  and  curiosi¬ 
ties  were  kept,  were  eight  ragged  figures  of  so  many  monarchs  of  this 
country  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  which  must  be  very  like,  as  their  faces 
were  taken  off  in  wax  immediately  after  their  decease.  The  monk  told 
us,  that  the  great  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  face  was  so  excessively  wrinkled, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  take  one  off  from  him.” 

BURIAL  IN  A  COWL. 

A  superstitious  idea  seems  to  have  been  formerly  attached 
to  the  fact  of  burying  the  corpse  in  a  monk’s  Cowl,  for  which 
we  may,  among  many  other  authorities,  refer  to  Holinshed. 
Speaking  of  the  death  of  King  John,  he  says  :  “  For  the  man¬ 
ner  was  at  that  time  in  such  sort  to  bury  their  nobles  and  great 
men,  who  were  induced,  by  the  imagination  of  monks  and  fond 
fansies  of  friers,  to  believe  that  the  said  cowl  was  an  amulet, 
or  defensitive  to  their  soules  from  hell  and  hellish  hags,  how 
or  in  whatsoever  sort  they  died.” — Holinshed’s  Chronicle ,  vol. 
ii.  p.  337;  W.  M.  Wylie,  F.S.A.,  Archceologia,^ ol.  xxxv.  p.  303. 
(Has  this  “  defensitive”  property  of  the  cowl  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  protection  believed  to  be  afforded  by  the  caul ,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Things  not  generally  Known,  First  Series,  p.  136?) 

ROSE-TREES  PLANTED  ON  GRAVES. 

In  the  village  churchyard  of  Ockley,  in  Surrey,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  of  betrothed  lovers  to  plant  Rose-trees  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  of  a  deceased  lover,  should  either  party  die 
before  the  wedding.  Camden,  Evelyn,  and  Aubrey,  record  this 
custom,  which  Mr.  Manning  considers  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  Romans,  by  whom  the  rose  was  so  used.  The  Romans 
were  much  at  Ockley ;  and  the  Roman  road  (Stane-street  Cause¬ 
way)  passes  through  the  village. 
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Pumping  a  Man,  i.  e.  seeking  to  get  information  from  him  in¬ 
directly,  may  be  traced  to  Otway’s  Venice  Preserved ,  act  ii.  sc.  1, 
where  Pierre  says : 

Pump  not  me  for  politics. 

Virtues  of  Sage . — In  our  enumeration  at  pp.  133  and  134  of 
the  present  volume,  we  omitted  the  proverbial  line  :  “  He  that 
would  live  for  age,  must  eat  sage  in  May.” 

Fast  and  Loose  will  be  found  in  Shakspeare’s  Lords  Labour's 
lost,  act  iii.  sc.  1 : 

As  cunning  as  fast  and  loose. 

On  Tick. — Tick,  for  credit,  is  a  word  at  least  as  old  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  corrupted  from  ticket,  as  a  trades¬ 
man’s  bill  was  formerly  called ;  and  the  phrase  was  originally 
on  ticket,  i.  e.  things  taken  to  be  put  into  the  bill.  Sedley,  in 
the  Mulberry  Garden,  1668,  says  : 

I  confess  my  tick  is  not  good ; 
and  Oldham  {Poems,  1683)  has  : 

Reduced  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick, 

Was  fain  to  die,  and  be  interred  on  tick. 

The  statute  16  Car.  II.  against  gaming,  enacts  that  “  if  any 
person  shall  lose  any  sum  of  money  so  played  for,  exceeding 
the  sum  of  100?.  at  any  one  time  or  meeting,  upon  ticket  or 
credit,”  <fcc. 

Admiral  of  the  Blue  is  an  old  popular  term  for  a  tapster, 
from  the  colour  of  his  apron : 

As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir, 

The  Admiral  of  the  Blue  cries,  “Coming,  sir  !” 

Poor  Robin,  1731. 

Wild  Oats,  applied  to  a  very  extravagant  fellow,  is  of  old 
date.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  “light  brains  and  wild  oats;” 
and  “  wild  oats”  occurs  in  How  a  Man  may  chuse  a  Good  Wife , 
1602.  Oat-meal  seems  to  have  been  a  current  name  for  profli¬ 
gate  bucks,  being  mentioned  with  the  Roaring  Boys,  in  a  ballad 
by  Ford  or  Dekker. 

Between  Hawk  and  Buzzard  is  a  proverb,  meaning  perhaps 
originally,  between  two  equally  dangerous  enemies,  a  hawk 
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and  a  kite.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  to  express  mere  doubt.  The 
hawk  is  tractable,  the  buzzard  is  not ;  whence  the  French  put 
them  together  in  a  proverb  thus  :  “  You  cannot  make  a  hawk 
of  a  buzzard.” 

A  Mare's  Nest  is  a  cant  phrase  for  a  ridiculous  discovery.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  said,  when  a  person  is  seen  laughing  immoderately 
without  any  apparent  cause,  “  0,  he  has  found  a  mare’s  nest, 
and  he’s  laughing  at  the  eggs.” 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

What  mare’s  nest  hast  thou  found  ?  Bonduca,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Nares’s  Glossary ,  new  edit.  1858. 

Giving  Quarter  originated  from  an  agreement  between  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  that  the  ransom  of  an  officer  or  soldier 
should  be  a  quarter  of  his  pay.  Hence  to  beg  quarter  was  to 
-offer  a  quarter  of  their  pay  for  their  safety,  and  to  refuse  quarter 
was  not  to  accept  that  composition  as  a  ransom.  * 

To  give  Pag  with  a  Hatchet  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
doing  a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner,  as  it  would  be  to  feed 
an  infant  with  so  formidable  an  instrument.  An  old  fellow 
and  a  young  wife  are  thus  pointed  at  in  a  “  Discourse  of  Mar¬ 
riage”  {Hart.  Misc.)  :  “He  that  so  old  seeks  for  a  nurse  so 
young,  shall  have  pap  with  a  hatchet  for  his  comfort.” 

Deaf  as  an  Adder. — There  is  a  Kentish  proverb  about  the 
Adder  which  accords  with  the  Scripture  allusion  to  its  deaf¬ 
ness,  “They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear” 
{Psalm  lviii.  4) : — 

If  I  could  hear  as  well  as  see, 

No  man  nor  beast  should  pass  by  me. 

The  Welkin. — This  term,  familiar  in  the  phrase  “  to  make  the 
welkin  ring,”  signifies  the  sky,  from  wealcan ,  to  roll,  or  welc, 
a  cloud,  Saxon.  Yet  it  is  used  also  for  the  cloudless  sky. 
Shakspeare  has : 

The  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven. 

Love's  Labour's  lost,  act  ix.  sc.  2. 

And  Spenser,  in  his  Shepherd’s  Kalendar, 

The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 

And  clowdie  welkin  cleareth. 

It  has  been  preserved  as  a  poetical  word  by  Milton,  and  many 
other  poets. 

Eating  Humble  Pie. — When  our  forests  were  stocked  with 
deer,  and  venison  pasty  was  commonly  seen  on  the  tables*  of  the. 
wealthy,  the  inferior  and  refuse  portions  of  the  deer  (termed  the 
“  umbles”)  were  generally  appropriated  by  the  poor,  who  made 
them  into  a  pie  :  hence  “  umble-pie”  became  suggestive  of  po¬ 
verty,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  degradations  of  other  kinds. 
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Piying  Hot  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  a  baker’s  blowing 
his  pipe,  or  horn,  in  villages,  to  let  the  people  know  his  bread  is 
just  drawn,  and  consequently  “hot”  and  light. — Lemon’s  Ety¬ 
mological  Dictionary ,  1783. 

Three  Blue  Beans  in  a  Blue  Bladder. — This  whimsical  word¬ 
play  is  of  long  standing,  and  occurs  in  an  old  drama,  and  in 
the  Alma  of  Prior. 

The  Baker's  Dozen :  Thirteen. — This  was  originally  called  a 
devil’s  dozen,  and  was  the  number  of  witches  supposed  to  sit 
down  at  table  together  in  their  great  meetings,  or  sabbaths. 
The  baker,  who  was  a  very  unpopular  character  in  former  times, 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  on  this  account  for  the  devil. 
In  Cleaveland’s  Poems ,  1561,  we  find  the  line  : 

Hercules’  labours  were  a  baker’s  dozen. 

We  quote  this  from  the  additions  to  Fares’s  Glossary,  new 
edit. :  “  Hence  the  superstition  relating  to  the  number  thirteen 
at  table ;”  the  ill  luck  of  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  Things 
not  generally  Known,  First  Series,  p.  147. 

The  Owl  was  a  Baker’s  Daughter  was  a  legendary  tale  of  a 
baker’s  daughter  transformed  into  an  owl :  it  is  referred  to  in 
Hamlet.  The  substance  of  the  tale  is,  that  a  baker’s  daughter, 
who  refused  bread  to  our  Saviour,  was  by  Him  transformed  into 
an  owl,  as  a  punishment  for  her  impiety. 

An  Owl  in  an  Ivy-bush  perhaps  denoted  originally  the  union 
of  wisdom  or  prudence  with  conviviality  ;  as,  “  be  merry  and 
wise.”  It  is,  however,  true,  that  a  bush,  or  tod,  of  ivy  was 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  an  owl ;  the  ivy 
was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Odd  Numbers  lucky. — “  They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.” — Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor ,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  Black  Ox  has  trod  on  his  Foot,  denoted  that  he  had  fallen 
into  decay  and  misfortune. 

Palermo  Razors  were  celebrated  for  their  excellence  before 
Britain  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the  world  in  cutlery. 

A  Feather  in  his  Cay. — This  saying  has  been  traced  to  a 
passage  in  Lansdowne  Ms.  775  (British  Museum),  in  a  “De¬ 
scription  of  Hungary,”  written  1599,  stating,  “It  hath  been  an 
ancient  custom  among  them  (the  inhabitants)  that  none  should 
wear  a  fether  but  he  who  had  killed  a  Turk,  to  whom  onlie 
yt  was  lawful  to  shew  the  number  of  his  slaine  enemys  by  the 
number  of  fethers  in  his  cappe.” 
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Hobson's  Choice  is  as  old  as  the  younger  days  of  Milton,*  but 
its  meaning  has  become  perverted  in  course  of  use.  Its  origin 
is  thus  given  in  one  of  Steele’s  contributions  to  the  Spectator , 
No.  509  : 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  explanation  of  a  proverb, 
which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken  and  used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an 
extremity ;  whereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when  you 
would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must  make  such  a  choice  as  not  to 
hurt  another  who  is  to  come  after  you. 

Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier,  was  “  the  first  in  this  island  who  let 
out  hackney-horses.”  He  lived  in  Cambridge,  where  he  kept  a  stable 
of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and  fit  for  travelling.  But  when  a 
man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where  there  was  great 
choice  ;  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to  the 
stable-door ;  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well  served  according  to 
his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  justice :  from  whence 
it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  election  was  forced 
upon  you,  to  say,  “Hobson’s  Choice.” 

This  memorable  man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he 
used)  in  Bishopsgate -street  with  an  hundred-pound  bag  under  his  arm, 
with  this  inscription  upon  the  said  bag  : 

“  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more.” 

The  inn  is  the  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate-street-without,  which 
remains  to  this  day  the  most  perfect  galleried  old  inn  in  London  3 
but  the  portrait  of  Hobson — non  est  inventus . 

Cooking  his  Goose. — A  speculative  Correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries ,  Second  Series,  vii.  p.  252,  has  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  some  witty  stories  in  a  Ms.  of  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  Sion-College  library,  which  he  considers 
to  explain  the  vulgar  phrase  of  “  Cooking  his  Goose.” 

.  The  King  of  Sweden's  Goose. 

The  King  of  Swedland  coming  to  a  towne  of  his  enemyes  with  very 
little  company,  his  enemyes,  to  slight  his  forces,  did  hang  out  a  goose 
for  him  to  shoote  ;  but  perceiving  before  night  that  thes  few  soldiers 
had  invaded  and  set  their  chiefe  houlds  on  fire,  they  demanded  of  him 
what  his  intent  was.  To  whom  he  replied,  “To  roast  your  goose.” 

Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush. — That  this  proverb  alludes  to  the 
bush  which  was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners’  doors,  is  well 
known  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  bush  should  be 
ivy,  according  to  classic  propriety,  that  plant  being  sacred  to 
Bacchus ;  and  our  old  writers  specially  name  the  ivy-bush : 
whereas  at  public-houses  and  beer-shops  they  hang  out  a 
branch  of  elm,  hazel,  or  any  other  inappropriate  tree. 

Planet-struck. — The  planets  were  formerly  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  doing  sudden  mischief  by  their  malignant  aspect, 
which  was  conceived  to  strike  objects ;  as  when  trees  are  sud- 

*  Hobson  died  January  1, 1630.  Milton  wrote  on  bim  an  epitaph  of  eighteen 
lines. 
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denly  blighted,  or  the  like.  Hence  the  common  expression 
of  “  planet-struck.”  The  editors  of  Nares’s  Glossary  add  this 
quaint  illustration  of  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  planet-book, 
of  which  our  dream-book  is  a  sort  of  reflex  : 

“  Go  fetch  me  down  my  planet-book 
Straight  from  my  private  room  ; 

For  in  the  same  I  mean  to  look 
What  is  decreed  my  doom.” 

The  planet-book  to  her  they  brought, 

And  laid  it  on  her  knee  ; 

She  found  that  all  would  come  to  naught, 

For  poison’d  she  should  be. 

With  a  Theonine  Tooth ,  or  the  bitterest  malice,  was  derived 
from  Theon,  a  poor  freedman  of  Rome,  in  Horace’s  time ;  a 
man  of  malignant  wit,  who,  provoking  his  master,  was  turned 
out  of  his  house  with  the  present  of  a  small  coin,  and  told  to 
go  and  buy  a  rope  to  hang  himself. — Horace ,  Epist.  i.  18-82. 

Mad  as  a  March  Hare. — Hares  are  said  to  be  unusually  wild 
in  the  month  of  March,  which  is  their  rutting  time.  Hence 
“as  mad  as  a  March  hare,”  which  occurs  in  Hey  wood’s  Epi¬ 
grams,  1567. 

Placing  the  Pen  behind  the  Ear. — The  practice  of  thus  rest¬ 
ing  the  pen  when  not  in  actual  use  is  ancient.  According  to 
Wilkinson,  the  scribe  of  ancient  Egypt  would  clap  his  reed- 
pencil  behind  his  ear  when  listening  to  any  person  on  business, 
as  the  painter  was  also  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  pausing  to 
examine  the  effects  of  his  painting.  In  the  Middle  Ages  also 
public  clerks  and  registrars  carried  a  pen  in  the  ear. 

Wild-Goose  Chase  was  a  term  used  to  express  a  sort  of  racing 
on  horseback  formerly  practised,  resembling  the  flying  of  wild 
geese  ;  those  birds  generally  going  in  a  train  one  after  another, 
not  in  confused  flocks  as  other  birds  do.  In  this  sort  of  race, 
the  two  horses,  after  running  twelve-score  yards,  had  liberty, 
which  horse  soever  could  get  the  lead,  to  take  what  ground  the 
jockey  pleased,  the  hindmost  horse  being  bound  to  follow  him 
within  a  certain  distance  agreed  on  by  the  articles,  or  else  to  be 
whipped  in  by  the  triers  and  judges  who  rode  by ;  and  which¬ 
ever  horse  could  distance  the  other  won  the  race.  This  sort  of 
racing  was  not  long  in  common  use  ;  for  it  was  found  inhuman, 
and  destructive  of  good  horses,  when  two  such  were  matched 
together.  For  in  this  case  neither  was  able  to  distance  the 
other  till  they  were  both  ready  to  sink  under  their  riders ;  and 
often  two  very  good  horses  were  both  spoiled,  and  the  wagers 
forced  to  be  drawn  at  last.  The  mischief  of  this  sort  of  racing 
soon  brought  in  the  method  now  in  use,  of  only  running  over 
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a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  determining  the  plate  or 
wager  by  coming  in  first  at  the  winniug-post.  The  phrase 
u  Wild-goose  chase”  is  now  employed  to  denote  a  fruitless  at¬ 
tempt,  or  an  enterprise  undertaken  with  little  probability  of 
success ;  such  as  our  early  dramatist  May  has  thus  pleasantly 
described : 

Ah  me,  throughout  the  world 
Doth  wickedness  abound  : 

And  well  I  wot,  on  neither  hand 
Can  honesty  be  found. 

The  wisest  man  in  Athens 

About  the  city  ran 

With  a  lantern,  in  the  midst  of  day, 

To  find  an  honest  man. 

And  when  at  night  he  sat  him  down 
To  reckon  on  his  gains, 

He  only  found— alack,  poor  man — 

His  labour  for  his  pains. 

Jack  Ketch. — In  Lloyd’s  Ms.  Collection  of  English  Pedigrees 
(Brit.  Museum)  occurs  the  origin  of  this  notorious  cognomen  : 
“  The  manor  of  Tyburn*  was  formerly  held  by  Richard  Jaquett , 
where  felons  were  for  a  long  time  executed ;  from  whence  we 
have  Jack  Ketch.”  There  is  skill  in  his  art.  Dryden  observes, 
with  rare  humour:  “A  man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch’s 
wife  said  of  her  servant,  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hang¬ 
ing  ;  but  to  make  a  malefactor  die  sweetly,  was  only  belonging 
to  her  husband.”  Another  noted  hangman,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  one  Derrick ,  after  whom  was  named  the  temporary 
cranes  formed  on  board  ship  for  unloading  and  general  hoist¬ 
ing  purposes,  by  lashing  one  spar  to  another,  gibbet-fashion. 

Dailies  Barrington  says  that,  in  his  day,  when  an  execu¬ 
tioner  was  wanted  in  the  maritime  counties  of  North  Wales,  the 
hangman  was  always  procured  from  Cheshire,  and  paid  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  price. 

Pigs  seeing  the  Wind. — Pigs  have  remarkably  small  eyes,  yet 
are  said  to  be  very  sagacious  in  foretelling  wind  and  weather. 
Thus,  in  Hudibras  at  Court ,  we  read : 

And  now,  as  hogs  can  see  the  wind, 

And  storms  at  distance  coming  find. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  pigs’  eyes  are  so  situated  and  con¬ 
structed,  that  the  animal  cannot  look  upwards,  and  never  has 
a  view  of  the  heavens  till  he  is  thrown  upon  his  back ;  and 
then,  clamorous  as  he  is,  astonishment  and  terror  silence  him 
in  an  instant. — Dr.  Nash’s  Notes  to  Hudibras. 


*  Formerly,  when  a  person  prosecuted  for  any  offence,  and  the  prisoner  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  the  prosecutor  was  presented  with  “a  Tyburn  Ticket,” 
which  exempted  him,  and  its  future  holders,  from  serving  on  juries;  and  this 
privilege  was  not  repealed  until  6th  Geo.  IV. 
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Paid  down  upon  the  Nail. — The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Recollections  of  O'Keefe ,  the  dramatist :  “An  ample 
piazza  under  the  Exchange  (Limerick)  was  a  thoroughfare.  In 
the  centre  stood  a  pillar  about  four  feet  high,  and  upon  it  a 
circular  plate  of  copper  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  This 
was  called  the  Nail,  and  on  it  was  paid  the  earnest  for  any  com¬ 
mercial  bargains  made ;  which  was  the  origin  of  the  saying, 
e  Paid  down  upon  the  nail.’  ”  Perhaps  the  custom  was  com¬ 
mon  to  other  ancient  towns. — Notes  and  Queries. 

Coals  to  Newcastle  is  English,  of  course,  in  the  outer  gar¬ 
ment  which  it  wears  ;  but  in  its  innermost  being  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  world  and  to  all  countries.  Thus  the  Greeks  said, 
“Owls  to  Athens,”  Attica  abounding  with  these  birds;  the 
Rabbis,  “Enchantments  to  Egypt,”  Egypt  being  esteemed  of 
old  the  head- quarters  of  all  magic  ;  the  Orientals,  “  Pepper  to 
Hindostan  ;”  and  in  the  middle  ages  they  had  this  proverb, 
“  Indulgences  to  Rome.” — Rev.  Thomas  Wilson  on  Proverbs. 

Quick  Sticks  and  Inkle-  Weavers. — In  Lincolnshire,  if  a  per¬ 
son  is  progressing  at  a  rapid  pace  on  his  journey,  the  trite  ob¬ 
servation  upon  the  occasion  is,  “  he  goes  like  quick  sticks .” 
This  expression  derived  its  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  shoots  of  the  quick  (roots  of  the  white¬ 
thorn  bush),  which  in  some  parts  of  England  are  planted  to 
form  hedge-row  boundaries.  The  “sticks”  extend  so  “quickly,” 
after  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  ground,  that  they  are 
styled  quick  roots.  Again,  “as  thick  as  Inkle- Weavers”  is  a 
very  familiar  expression,  used  by  persons  who  mean  to  imply 
that  “  close  fellowship’’  exists  between  particular  parties  to 
whom  they  might  refer.  Now  inkle  is  an  old  provincial  name 
for  tape,  which  was,  nearly  a  century  ago,  manufactured  to  a 
great  extent  at  Newbury,  in  Berks.  The  tape-looms,  on  which 
the  threads  were  prepared,  were  so  narrow,  and  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  position,  that  the  weavers  sat  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  Hence  the  expression,  “  as  thick  as  inkle-weavers.'” 

Up  with  the  Sun. — To  rise  with  the  sun  implies,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  very  early  habits,  of  difficult  attainment.  But, 
“  we  rise  with  the  sun  at  Christmas :  it  were  but  continuing  to 
do  so  till  the  middle  of  April,  and,  without  any  perceptible 
change,  we  should  find  ourselves  then  rising  at  five  o’clock ;  at 
which  hour  we  might  continue  till  September,  and  then  ac¬ 
commodate  ourselves  again  to  the  change  of  season,  regulating 
always  the  time  of  retiring  in  the  same  proportion.  They  who 
require  eight  hours’  sleep  would,  upon  such  a  system,  go  to  bed 
at  nine  during  four  months.” — Southey’s  Colloquies. 

The  word  Lover  is  nearly  equivalent  to  friend,  and  was 
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formerly  in  common  use  in  that  sense.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xxxviii. 
11,  we  have,  in  the  old  version,  “  My  lovers  and  my  neighbours 
did  stand  looking  upon  my  trouble;”  and  also,  in  the  common 
version,  “  My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  sore.” 
So  afterwards,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  18.  Brutus  begins  his  address  to  the 
people,  “  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers.”  Another  change 
which  has  been  undergone  by  this  and  some  other  words  is,  that 
they  are  now  usually  applied  only  to  men,  whereas  formerly  they 
were  common  to  both  sexes.  This  has  happened,  for  instance, 
to  “paramour”  and  “villain,”  as  well  as  to  “lover.”  But  vil¬ 
lain  is  still  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  woman  as  well  as  for  a  man 
in  some  of  the  provincial  dialects ;  and  although  we  no  longer 
call  a  woman  a  lover,  we  still  say  of  a  man  and  woman  that 
they  are  lovers,  or  a  pair  of  lovers.  The  term  “lover”  is  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  applied  to  a  woman  in  so  late  a  work  as  Smollett’s  Count 
Fathom ,  published  in  1754:  “These  were  alarming  symptoms 
to  a  lover  of  her  delicacy  and  pride”  (vol.  i.  c.  10). — Professor 
Craik’s  English  of  Shakspeare. 

He  is  not  worth  Powder  and  Shot ,  i.  e.  he  is  not  worth  suing, 
— it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  go  to  law  with  him.  This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  among  us.  The 
corresponding  Dutch  phrase  — -  “  The  bird  is  not  worth  the 
shot,”  Be  vogel  is  het  schot  niet  waardig — is  of  more  general 
application;  like  the  French  saying,  “The  play  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  the  candle,”  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  Long 
before  the  late  controversy  on  the  plurality  of  worlds,  this  last 
proverb  was  happily  applied  by  a  French  writer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence :  “If  the  stars  that  people  the  firmament  were 
destined  only  to  gladden  our  sight,  le  jeu  ne  vaudrait  pas  la 
chayidelle.  ’  ’ — Kelly. 


THE  WHETSTONE. 

To  give  the  Whetstone  as  a  prize  for  lying  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  jest  with  our  ancestors.  Ray,  among  proverbial  phrases 
denoting  a  liar,  has,  “  Fie  deserves  the  whetstone.”  Flares 
considers  the  jest  may  have  arisen  from  some  such  idea  as 
Randolph’s,  in  his  interlude  of  The  Pedlar ,  thus  descanting  on 
a  whetstone  for  sharpening  wits  : 

Leaving  my  brains,  I  come  to  a  more  profitable  commodity;  for, 
considering  how  dull  half  the  wits  of  this  university  [Cambridge]  be,  I 
thought  it  not  the  worst  traffique  to  sell  whetstones.  This  whetstone 
[he  continues]  will  set  such  an  edge  upon  your  inventions,  that  it  will 
make  your  rusty  iron  brains  purer  metal  than  your  brazen  faces.  Whet 
but  the  knife  of  your  capacities  on  this  whetstone,  and  you  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  dine  at  the  Muses’  Ordinarie,  or  sup  at  the  Oracle  of  Apollo. 

Then  there  were  jocular  games,  in  which  the  prize  given  for 
the  greatest  lie  was  a  whetstone,  which,  Lupton  says,  was  “  a 
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silver  whetstone.”  In  an  old  morality,  Mendax,  the  liar,  brings 
a  whetstone  in  his  hand,  and  blazons  his  own  arms  as  three 
whetstones  in  gules,  with  no  difference.  The  Cretans  being 
always  noted  for  lying,  Lyly  says :  “  If  I  met  with  one  of  Crete, 
I  was  ready  to  lie  with  him  for  the  whetstone.” 

Travellers,  being  always  suspected  of  lying,  were  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  attribute  of  the  whetstone.  Ben  Jonson’s 
traveller,  Amorphus,  hires  a  page  named  Cos  (or  Whetstone) ; 
and  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of 

The  brain-sicke  youth  that  feeds  his  tickled  eare 
With  sweet-sauc’d  lies  of  some  false  traveller ; 

Which  hath  the  Spanish  decades  red  awhile, 

Or  Whetstone-leasings  of  old  Mandevile. 

A  strange  use  of  the  whetstone  is  recorded  by  Harington  to 
have  been  made  by  a  lying  knight ;  wTho,  while  he  publicly 
acknowledged  how  he  had  slandered  an  archbishop,  all  the 
while  carried  a  long  whetstone  hanging  out  at  the  pocket  of 
his  sleeve,  so  conspicuous,  as  men  understood  his  meaning  was 
to  give  himself  the  lie. 

This,  says  Nares,  explains  the  force  of  Lord  Bacon’s  sar¬ 
casm  ;  who,  when  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  boasted  of  having  seen  the 
'philosopher's  stone  in  his  travels,  but  was  puzzled  to  describe  it, 
interrupted  him,  saying,  “  Perhaps  it  was  a  whetstone.” 

Butler  satirises  the  newspapers  of  his  time  as 

Diumals  writ  for  regulation 
Of  lying  to  inform  the  nation, 

A  nd  by  their  public  use  to  bring  down 
The  rate  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom. 

Hudibras,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

So  late  as  1792  this  lying  custom  can  be  traced  in  England. 
Bud  worth,  in  his  Fortnight’s  Ramble  to  the  Lakes ,  says  :  “  It  is 
a  custom  in  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the  greatest  lye  in  the 
company,  to  reward  him  with  a  whetstone  ;  which  is  called 
lying  for  the  whetstone .” 

THE  WEIRD  SISTERS. 

The  term  Weird  is  from  the  Saxon  wyrd ,  a  witch,  or  fate, 
and  is  used  by  Scottish  writers  in  that  sense.  It  was  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  by  Shakspeare  to  his  witches  in  Macbeth ,  be¬ 
cause  he  found  them  called  weird  sisters  in  Holinshed,  from 
whom  he  took  the  history : 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land.  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  weird  sisters  meant  also  the  fates  with  Scottish  writers ; 
and  Gavin  Douglas  so  translates  Parcce  from  Virgil.  In  an  old 
English  ballad,  “weird  lady”  means  a  witch,  or  enchantress: 
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To  the  weird -lady  of  the  woods, 

Full  many  and  long  a  day, 

Through  lonely  shades  and  thickets  rough 

He  winds  his  weary  way.  Percy’s  Reliques. 


THE  THREE  SOULS. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  governed  the  schools  in 
the  time  of  our  old  dramatists,  assigns  to  every  man  three  souls: 
the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the  rational.  In  Huarte’s  Trial 
of  Wits ,  translated  by  Carew,  thei'e  is  a  curious  chapter  concern¬ 
ing  these  Three  Souls.  Howell  says  : 

After  the  forty-fifth  day  of  conception,  the  embryon  is  animated  with 
three  souls:  with  that  of  plants,  called  the  vegetable ;  then  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive,  which  all  brute  animals  have ;  and  lastly,  the  rational  soul  is 
infused:  and  these  three  in  man  are  like  Trigonus  in  Tetragono. — Let¬ 
ters,  I.  iii.  36. 


THE  NINE  WORTHIES. 

These  are  famous  personages,  often  alluded  to,  and  classed 
together  rather  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  like  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World,  &c. 

The  Nine  have  been  thus  counted  up  as  the  Nine  Worthies  of 
the  World  by  Richard  Burton,  in  a  book  published  in  1687  : 

!1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

2.  Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  Julius  Caesar. 

{4.  Joshua,  conqueror  of  Canaan. 

5.  David,  king  of  Israel. 

6.  Judas  Maccabseus. 

[  7.  Arthur,  king  of  Britain. 

Three  Christians <  8.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne. 

(  9.  Godfrey  of  Bullen  [Bouillon], 

London  had  also  Nine  Worthies  of  her  own,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Richard  Johnson,  author  of  the  famous  History  of 
the  Seven  Champions.  These  worthies  are:  1.  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
worth,  fishmonger;  2.  Sir  Henry  Pritchard,  vintner;  3.  Sir 
William  Sevenoake,  grocer;  4.  Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant- 
tailor;  5.  Sir  John  Bonham,  mercer ;  6.  Sir  Christopher  Croker, 
vintner;  7.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  merchant-tailor;  8.  Sir  Hugh 
Calvert,  silk-weaver;  9.  Sir  Henry  Maleverer,  grocer.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  White  seems  to  have  been  the  only  quite  peaceable  worthy 
among  them,  whose  fame  lives  in  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  London,  which  school  he  founded. 

From  the  fame  of  these  personages,  Butler  formed  his  curi¬ 
ous  title  of  Nine- worthiness,  meaning,  it  is  presumed,  that  his 
hero  (Hudibras)  was  equal  in  valour  to  any  or  all  of  the  nine. 
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THE  FORLORN  HOPE. 

For  centuries  (says  4 ‘An  Old  Soldier,”  in  Notes  and  Queries , 
No.  220),  the  Forlorn  Hope  was  called,  and  is  still  called  by  the 
Germans,  Verlorne  Posten;  by  the  French,  Enfans  perdus ;  by 
the  Foies  and  other  Slavonians,  Stracona  poezta , — meaning  in 
each  of  those  three  languages  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  which 
the  commander  of  an  army  assigns  such  a  perilous  post,  that  he 
entertains  no  hope  of  ever  rescuing  it,  or  rather  gives  up  all 
hope  of  its  salvation.  In  detaching  these  men,  he  is  conscious 
of  the  fate  that  awaits  them  ;  but  he  sacrifices  them  to  save 
the  rest  of  his  army,  i.  e.  he  sacrifices  a  part  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole.  In  short,  he  has  no  other  intention,  no  other 
thought  in  so  doing,  than  that  which  the  adjective  forlorn 
conveys.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Spain,  a  detachment  of  600 
students  volunteered  to  become  a  forlorn  hope ,  in  order  to 
defend  the  passage  of  a  bridge  at  Burgos,  to  give  time  to  an 
Anglo-Spanish  corps  (which  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
closely  pursued  by  a  French  corps  of  18,000  men)  to  rally. 
The  students  all,  to  the  last  man,  perished;  but  the  object  was 
attained.  Thus  far  the  phrase  as  a  strategy  of  war.  It  is, 
however,  employed  in  a  more  poetic  sense. 

“There  is  great  kindliness”  (says  an  able  and  genial  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  1856)  “in  such  phrases  as  Enfans 
perdus ,  Infante  perduto ,  Gens  perdus ,  Fille  perdue,  and  the  For¬ 
lorn  Hope  of  Humanity.  Our  notion  of  a  forlorn  hope  is  de¬ 
struction  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  a  clear  gain  to 
the  force  from  which  they  are  selected.  Doubtless  an  entire 
army  partakes  of  this  character,  and  we  may  speak  of  the  whole 
human  race  as  Gens  perdus,  life  being,  as  some  one  has  acutely 
observed,  the  disease  of  which  we  all  perish :  but  the  phrases 
are  usually  applied  to  persons  remarkably  and  eminently 
unfortunate,  whose  work,  whether  it  be  called  good  or  evil, 
attracts  general  notice ;  and  indicate,  when  so  applied,  an 
unexpressed,  perhaps  unconscious,  judgment,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  little  consideration. 

“  Certain  moral  critics,  however,  view  the  subject  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light.  They  have  very  little  patience  with  the  excuses  of 
frailty,  and  highly  approve  Randle  Cotgrave’s  definition,  in  his 
old  dictionary,  of  the  Enfans  perdus,  as  ‘lost,  perished,  forlorne, 
past  hope  of  recovery,  cast  away,forgorne,  omitted,  overslipped, 
run  or  fallen  away;  also  lewed,  naughty,  wicked,  ungracious,  or 
past  grace.’  They  even  regard  them  with  horror,  and  apply  to 
them  that  singular  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  where  those 
who  despise  dominion,  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  dream  of 
things  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  ‘  clouds  without  water,  car¬ 
ried  about  of  winds ;  trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit, 
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twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea, 
foaming  out  their  own  shame ;  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  re¬ 
served  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.’  In  this  view  there 
is  much  important  truth :  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many 
of  the  most  unfortunate  men  of  genius  have  been  great  sinners, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, — have  been  devotees  of  him 
whom  Buddha  called  the  Lord  of  Pleasure  and  the  God  of  Death, 
and  so  have  destroyed  their  own  balance  and  calm.” 

THE  WORD  “  WORTH.” 

The  able  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  antiquary,  Mr.  John 
Just,  of  Bury,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Rosicrucians  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  in  1853,  gives  the  following  definition  of  this  word  : 

Worthe,  Weorthe,  Anglo-Saxon,  a  field,  &c.  Worth  means  land, 
close,  or  farm.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  residence,  although 
thereon  might  be  a  hall  or  mansion.  It  likewise  sometimes  means  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  road  or  public  way.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  the 
names  of  many  places  on  our  old  roads,  as  Ainsworth,  Edgeworth,  on 
the  Roman  military  road  to  the  north;  Eailsworth,  Saddleworth,  on 
the  Roman  military  road  from  Manchester  to  York;  Unsworth,  Pils- 
worth,  on  the  old  road  between  Bury  and  Manchester ;  and  Ashworth, 
Whitworth,  Butterworth,  on  old  roads,  and  connected  with  old  places 
near  Rochdale.  Whether  originally  land,  closes,  or  farms,  worths  were 
acquired  properties.  The  old  expression  of  “What  is  he  worth?”  in 
those  days  meant,  “Has  he  land?”  “  Possesses  he  real  property  ?”  If 
he  had  secured  a  good  worth  to  himself,  he  was  called  a  worthy  person, 
and  in  consequence  had  worship,  i.  e.  due  respect  shown  him.  A  worth 
was  the  reward  of  the  free  ;  and  perchance  the  fundamentals  of  English 
freedom  were  primarily  connected  with  such  apparently  trivial  matters, 
and  produced  such  a  race  of  worthies  as  the  proud  Greeks  and.  haughty 
Romans  might  not  be  ashamed  of.  Worth  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Scandinavians  applied  it  not  in  then*  intercourse  with  our  island. 

THE  WORD  “  CHOUSE” 

is  derived  by  Mr.  Craufurd  from  the  Persian  Jciaus ,  intelli¬ 
gent,  ingenious,  astute.  In  Persia  and  Turkey  this  word  is 
applied  to  certain  public  agents,  as  an  honorary  title.  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  says  : 

In  1609,  Sir  Robert  Shirley  sent  a  messenger,  or  chiaus,  (as  our  old 
writers  call  him,)  to  this  country,  as  his  agent  from  the  Grand  Signior 
and  the  Sophy,  to  transact  some  preparatory  business.  Sir  Robert  fol¬ 
lowed  him  at  his  leisure,  as  ambassador  from  both  these  princes ;  but 
before  he  reached  England,  his  agent  chiausecl  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
merchants  here  of  4000£.,  and  had  taken  his  flight,— unconscious  that 
he  had  enriched  the  language  with  a  word,  the  etymology  of  which 
would  mislead  Upton  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Alchemist  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  the  word  first  occurs, 
was  first  acted  in  1610,  the  year  following  the  commission  of 
the  fraud  ;  and  the  following  is  the  dialogue  : 
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Dapper.  What,  do  you  think  that  I  am  a  cliious  1 

Face.  What  is  that  ? 

Dapper.  The  Turk  was  here :  as  you  would,  do  you  think  I  am  a 
Turk  ? 

Face.  I  will  tell  the  doctor  so. 

Dapper.  Do,  good  sweet  captain. 

Face.  Come,  noble  doctor,  pray  thee,  let  us  prevail.  This  is  the 
gentleman,  and  he  is  no  chious. 

The  cheat,  who  in  all  probability  was  a  Persian,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  is  called  a  Turk ;  for  our  forefathers  were  not  particu¬ 
lar  in  distinguishing  Oriental  people.  Both  people  wore  great 
turbans,  and  both  professed  Mohammedanism  ;  and  they  used 
the  name  that  was  most  familiar  to  them.  At  first  the  word 
appears  to  have  meant  a  cosener  or  cheat ;  and  this  seems  its 
natural  sense.  Dryden  uses  it  as  a  verb,  “  to  cheat,  to  cosen;” 
and  Butler  for  the  party  cheated,  a  bubble,  a  tool ; 

A  sottish  chouse, 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robbed  his  house, 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men.  Iludibras. 


WORTH  OF  HISTORIC  TRADITIONS. 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  England ,  re¬ 
marks  : 

The  great  historians  of  the  middle  ages  often  trace  back  events  in 
an  unbroken  series  from  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even 
when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.  They  say  also  that  the 
capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  because  he  fled 
there  when  Troy  was  overthrown. 

In  the  Notes  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483,  pp.  183- 
187,  4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of 
London  is  traced  back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy, 
but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam.  Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster  trace  Alfred  to  Adam,  as  does  also  William  of  Malmesbury. 
And  Ticknor  mentions  that  the  Spanish  Chronicles  present  ‘ ‘ an  unin¬ 
terrupted  succession  of  Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.” 

Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  very  remote  antiquity  of  Paris 
was  not  extinct ;  and  Coryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  describes 
the  name  of  the  city  from  “Paris,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whom  some  wi'ite  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  J aphet,  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city.” — Crudities,  1611. 

The  middle-age  historians  also  mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans  ;  while  the  city 
of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly 
proves.  It  was  well  ascertained  that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the 
Emperor  Nero,  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,  a  man  of  vast  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians  have  not 
been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its  name  because,  in 
ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been  drowned  in  it.  The  Gauls 
derived  their  origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  descen¬ 
dant  of  Japhet ;  according  to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet. 
Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a  brother  of  Augustus.  This  was  re¬ 
markably  modern ;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, 
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from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  ;  while,  as  to  the  city  of 
Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  was  likewise  from  Abraham  and 
Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediately  sprung. 

LEVITY  UPON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  indiscreet  error  than  to  talk  loosely 
upon  religious  and  moral  obligations  before  those  from  whom  we 
expect  any  sort  of  obedience  or  service.  This  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  anecdote  from  the  Memoirs  of  Garrick : 

Mallet,  who  was  a  great  freethinker,  used  on  all  occasions  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  sentiments,  until,  we  are  told,  the  inferior  domestics  in  his 
house  became  as  able  disputants  as  the  heads  of  the  family.  The  servant 
who  waited  at  table,  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  for  any  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds  he  should  have  no  account  to  render  hereafter,  was  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  doctrine,  and  made  off  with  the  plate  and  many  things  of 
value.  He  was  overtaken,  and  brought  before  his  master  and  some 
select  friends.  At  first  the  man  was  sullen,  and  would  answer  no  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  ;  but  being  urged  to  give  a  reason  for  his  infamous  be¬ 
haviour,  he  resolutely  said  :  “Sir,  I  have  heard  you  so  often  talk  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  future  state,  and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward 
for  virtue  or  punishment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery.”  “Well  but,  you  rascal,”  replied  Mallet,  “had  you  no  fear 
of  the  gallows  ?”  “Sir,”  said  the  fellow,  looking  sternly  at  his  master, 
“what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that?  you  had  re¬ 
moved  my  greatest  terror,  why  should  I  fear  the  lesser  ?” 


PRECIOUS  FRAGMENTS  OF  TIME. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  has,  in  his  Discourse  touching  Oc¬ 
casional  Meditations ,  this  striking  passage  : 

This  way  of  thinking  may  in  part  keep  men  from  the  loss  of  such 
smaller  parcels  of  time  as,  though  a  meer  moralist  would  not  perhaps 
censure  the  neglect  of  them  in  others,  yet  a  devout  person  would  con¬ 
demn  it  in  himself.  For  betwixt  the  more  stated  employments  and 
important  occurrences  of  humane  life,  there  usually  happen  to  be  inter¬ 
pos’d  certain  intervals  of  time,  which,  though  they  are  wont  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  as  being  singly,  or  within  the  compass  of  one  day,  inconsiderable, 
yet  in  a  man’s  whole  life  they  may  amount  to  no  contemptible  portion 
of  it.  Now  these  uncertain  parentheses  (if  I  may  so  call  them),  or 
interludes,  that  happen  to  come  between  the  more  solemn  passages 
(whether  business  or  recreations)  of  humane  life,  are  wont  to  be  lost  by 
most  men  for  want  of  a  value  for  them,  and  ev’n  by  good  men  for 
want  of  skill  to  preserve  them.  For  though  they  do  not  properly  de¬ 
spise  them,  yet  they  neglect,  or  lose  them,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
rescue  them,  or  what  to  do  with  them.  But  as,  though  grains  of  sand 
and  ashes  be,  apart,  but  of  a  despicable  smallness,  and  very  easie  and 
liable  to  be  scatter’d  and  blown  away,  yet  the  skilful  artificer,  by  a 
vehement  fire,  brings  numbers  of  these  to  afford  him  that  noble  sub¬ 
stance  glass,  by  whose  help  we  may  both  see  ourselves  and  our  blem¬ 
ishes  lively  represented  (as  in  looking-glasses),  and  discern  celestial 
objects  (as  with  telescopes),  and  with  the  sun-beams  kindle  dispos’d 
materials  (as  with  burning-glasses) ;  so  when  these  little  fragments,  or 
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parcels  of  time,  which,  if  not  carefully  look’d,  to,  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost,  come  to  be  manag’d  by  a  skilful  contemplator,  and  to  be  im¬ 
prov’d  by  the  celestial  fire  of  devotion,  they  may  be  so  order’d  as  to 
afford  us  both  looking-glasses,  to  dress  our  souls  by,  and  pei’spectives, 
to  discover  heavenly  wonders,  and  incentives  to  inflame  our  hearts  with 
charity  and  zeal.  And  since  goldsmiths  and  refiners  are  wont,  all  the 
year  long,  carefully  to  save  the  very  sweepings  of  their  shops,  because 
they  may  contain  in  them  some  filings  or  dust  of  these  richer  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  I  see  not  why  a  Christian  may  not  be  as  careful  not 
to  lose  the  fragments  and  lesser  intervals  of  a  thing  incomparably 
more  precious  than  any  metal,  time  ;  especially  when  the  improvement 
of  them  by  our  meleteticks  (or  way  and  kind  of  meditation)  may  not 
only  redeem  so  many  portions  of  our  life,  but  turn  them  to  pious  uses, 
and  particulai’ly  to  the  great  advantage  of  devotion. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  OLD  NATURALISTS. 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  and  Profane  State ,  unquestion¬ 
ably  his  greatest  work,  thus  eloquently  asks  : 

Tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first  march  and  retreat  of 
the  tide,  “Hither  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further.”  Why  doth  not 
the  water  recover  his  right  over  the  earth,  being  higher  in  nature  ? 
Whence  came  the  salt ;  and  who  first  boiled  it,  and  made  so  much 
brine  ?  When  the  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a  storm,  but  even  stark- 
mad  in  a  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them  again  to  their  wits,  and 
brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  ?  Who  made  the  mighty  whales,  which 
swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  swimming  in  them '{  Who 
first  taught  the  water  to  imitate  the  creatures  on  land  ?  —  so  that  the  sea 
is  the  stable  of  horse  fishes,  the  stall  of  kine-fishes,  the  sty  of  hog-fishes, 
the  kennel  of  dog-fishes,  and  in  all  things  the  sea  the  ape  of  the  land  ? 
Whence  grows  the  ambergris  in  the  sea  ?  which  is  not  so  hard  to  find 
where  it  is  as  what  it  is.  Was  not  God  the  first  shipwright ;  and  all  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  water  descended  from  the  loins  (or  ribs  rather)  of  Noah’s  ark  ? 
or  else  who  durst  be  so  bold,  with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together, 
a  stick  standing  upright,  and  a  rag  tied  to  it,  to  adventure  into  the 
ocean  ?  What  loadstone  first  touched  the  loadstone  ?  Or  how  first  fell 
it  in  love  with  the  north,  rather  affecting  that  cold  climate  than  the 
pleasant  east,  or  fruitful  south,  or  west  ?  How  comes  that  stone  to 
know  more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to  land  in  a  mist  ?  In  most  of 
these  men  take  sanctuary  at  occulta  qualitas;  and  complain  that  the 
room  is  dark  when  their  eyes  are  blind.  Indeed,  they  are  God’s  won¬ 
ders  ;  and  that  seaman  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  who,  seeing  them 
daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  them,  admires  at  them,  nor  is  thankful 
for  them. 


METAPHORICAL  SCULPTURES  OF  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Bonomi  has  read  to  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society  a  paper, 
illustrated  by  drawings  made  from  the  monuments,  to  show 
that  many  metaphorical  expressions  in  the  Bible  are  exactly 
embodied  in  some  of  the  sculptures.  For  instance,  the  well- 
known  rilievo  on  the  towers  of  the  gateways  to  almost  all  the 
temples  of  Egypt,  whether  built  by  a  Pharaoh  or  a  Ptolemy, 
representing  the  king  striking  off  the  heads  of  a  group  of  sup- 
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plicants,  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  metaphorical  sculpture  exactly 
embodying  the  40th  and  41st  verses  of  the  18th  Psalm.  So 
likewise  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  sentence,  “Until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,”  is  constantly  embodied  in 
the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  are  usually  sculptured  in  a 
sitting  position,  with  their  feet  on  a  stool  or  block,  on  which 
is  engraved  a  string  of  captives.  But  the  most  speaking  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  metaphor,  common  to  both  descendants  of  Heber 
and  Mizraim,  is  to  be  found  on  a  mummy  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  on  the  soles  of  whose  shoes  is  painted  the  figure  of  a  pri¬ 
soner  belonging  to  a  nation  the  most  constant  and  determined 
enemy  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Bell  also  illustrates  the  same  subject,  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  at  Constantinople  the  statue  of  an  em¬ 
peror  on  horseback  trampling  on  a  prisoner,  like  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol,  which  the  doctor 
thinks  had  at  one  time  a  similar  statue  of  a  man  under  the 
horse’s  feet.  The  equestrian  statue  at  Constantinople  has  been 
removed  by  some  conqueror  of  that  city,  who  imagined  that 
he  would  thereby  secure  the  city  to  himself  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  for  ever.  From  this  prejudice  of  olden  time  (illustrated 
also  by  the  horse-foot  found  among  the  terra-cottas  of  Tarsus) 
Dr.  Bell  traces  the  vulgar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  horseshoe, 
nailed  to  the  door  of  a  house  or  the  mast  of  a  ship,  to  preserve 
them  and  their  inmates  from  peril  or  misfortune.  (See  also 
“  Luck  of  Horseshoes,”  in  Things  not  generally  Known ,  First 
Series,  p.  145.) 


ORIGIN  OF  “PA”  AND  “MA.” 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  clever  work  on  Colour  and 
Taste,  observes:  “The  learned  are  pleased  to  derive  the  names 
Pa  (or  Pa)  and  Ma  from  verbs  meaning  ‘  to  nourish’  and  4  to 
fashion’  (neither  of  which  indeed  is  very  applicable),  rather  than 
from  the  two  natural  and  untaught  sounds  made  by  infants,  to 
which  the  signification  of  father  and  mother  were  afterwards 
applied.  Again,  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  tens  (at  once  the  most 
obvious  and  natural,  from  the  ten  fingers)  is  thought  to  be 
‘  one  of  the  most  marvellous  achievements  of  the  human  mind, 
based  on  an  abstract  conception  of  quantity,  and  regulated  by  a 
spirit  of  philosophical  classification;’  and  the  child  Harpocrates, 
with  its  finger  to  its  mouth,  has  been  thought  to  represent  4  Si¬ 
lence,’  instead  of  the  idea  of  ‘infancy,’  from  a  common  habit  of 
young  children.” 
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THE  ANEROID  BAROMETER. 

The  following  information  respecting  this  new  instrument  is 
from  an  official  paper  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  : 

Aneroid  barometers,  if  often  compared  with  good  mercurial  columns, 
are  similar  in  their  indications,  and  valuable :  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  not  independent  instruments ;  that  they  are  set 
originally  by  a  barometer,*  require  adjustment  occasionally,  and  may 
deteriorate  in  time,  though  slowly. 

The  aneroid  is  quick  in  showing  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  to  the  navigator,  who  knows  the  difficulty,  at  times,  of  using 
barometers,  this  instrument  is  a  great  boon  ;  for  it  can  be  placed  any 
where,  quite  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  ship’s  mo¬ 
tion,  although  faithfully  giving  indication  of  increased  or  diminished 
pressure  of  air.h  In  ascending  or  descending  elevations  the  hand  of 
the  aneroid  may  be  seen  to  move  (like  the  hand  of  a  watch),  showing 
the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  difference  of  level  between 
places  of  comparison.  J 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words,  without  going  into  a  scientific  or  minute  detail  of  its  various 
parts.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  which  in  a  common  barometer 
acts  on  the  mercury,  in  the  aneroid  presses  on  a  small  circular  metal 
box,  from  which  nearly  all  air  is  extracted ;  and  to  this  box  is  con¬ 
nected,  by  nice  mechanical  arrangement,  the  hand  visible  over  the 
face  of  the  instrument.  When  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened 
on  the  vacuum-box,  a  spring,  acting  on  levers,  turns  the  hand  to  the 
left ;  and  when  the  pressure  increases,  the  spring  is  affected  differently, 
the  hand  being  turned  to  the  right.  It  acts  in  any  position  ;  but,  as 
it  often  varies  several  hundredths  with  such  a  change,  it  should  there¬ 
fore  be  held  uniformly. 

The  known  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  under  varying  tem¬ 
peratures  caused  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  aneroid  under  such 
changes ;  but  they  were  partly  removed  by  introducing  into  the  va¬ 
cuum-box  a  small  portion  of  gas,  as  a  compensation  for  the  effects  of 
heat  or  cold, — the  gas  in  the  box,  changing  its  bulk  on  a  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  being  intended  to  compensate  for  the  effect  on  the  metals 
of  which  the  aneroid  is  made.  Besides  which,  a  further  and  more  re- 

*  A  small  turnscrew  being  applied  gently  to  the  screw-head  at  the  back. 
This  is  often  necessary  on  receiving  or  first  using  an  aneroid  that  has  long  been 
lying  by,  or  that  has  been  shaken  by  travelling. 

f  It  is  a  good  weather-glass — to  be  suspended  on  or  near  the  upper  deck,  for 
easy  reference, — and  is  unlikely  to  be  injured  by  mere  concussion  of  air  or  vibra¬ 
tion  of  wood  when  guns  are  fired. 

J  Allowing  O' 0011  of  an  inch  for  each  foot. 
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liable  compensation  has  lately  been  effected  by  a  combination  of  brass 
and  steel  bars.  * 


WORTH  OF  WEATHER  PROGNOSTICATIONS. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  from  a  multitude  of  observations,  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  popular  and 
generally  received  opinions  respecting  atmospheric  phenomena 
have  in  reality  any  foundation,  has  arrived  at  these  conclusions : 
that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  of  the 
popular  weather-signs  or  predictions ;  and  that,  in  most  cases, 
fair  weather  predominates  even  when  the  prognostications  in¬ 
dicate  rain.  The  following  table  of  numerous  registered  ob¬ 
servations  on  phenomena  which  are  said  to  indicate  either  rain 
or  fair  weather,  shows  how  the  result  stood  : 


Number 
of  Obser¬ 
vations. 

Followed  in  24  hours 
Fair  and  Rain. 

Solar  haloes 

.  204 

...  133 

9  9 

71 

Lunar  haloes 

.  102 

51 

9  9 

51 

White  stratus  in  valley 

.  229 

...  201 

99 

28 

Distance  clear 

.  102 

61 

9  9 

41 

Distant  sounds  heard  as  if  near 

.  45 

25 

99 

20 

Aurora  borealis  . 

.  76 

49 

9  9 

27 

Coloured  clouds  at  sunset  . 

.  35 

...  26 

>9 

9 

Dew  profuse 

.  241 

...  198 

9  9 

43 

White  frost  .... 

.  73 

59 

99 

14 

Stars  bright. 

.  83 

64 

99 

19 

Stars  dim  .... 

.  54 

...  32 

99 

22 

Smoke  rising  perpendicularly 

6 

5 

9) 

1 

Sun  red  and  shorn  of  rays  . 

.  34 

31 

99 

o 

O 

Moon  shining  dimly  . 

.  18 

12 

99 

6 

Flies  troublesome 

.  22 

12 

9  9 

10 

Spiders’  webs  thick  on  the  grass 

.  13 

9 

99 

4 

Leaves  of  vegetables  drooping 

.  25 

5 

99 

20 

Mr.  Leonard  Jenyns  has  the  following  practical  suggestions 
upon  weather-prophecies  : 


To  judge  by  the  weather  -  almanacs  which  yearly  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  might  suppose  that  the  science  had  already  made  suffi¬ 
cient  advances  to  warrant  the  predictions  of  those  who  set  themselves 
up  to  be  prophets  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn 
the  public  against  placing  the  slightest  confidence  in  these  publica¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  so  often  exposed.  In  some  instances  these 
almanacs  have  acquired  notoriety  for  a  time  by  a  few  happy  guesses 
about  the  weather,  which  have  come  right  by  a  mere  coincidence;  but 
in  the  long-run,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them 
throughout  with  what  really  occurs,  their  predictions  will  be  found 
just  as  often  wrong  as  right,  showing  that  they  are  grounded  upon  no 
trustworthy  principles. 


*  The  manufacture  of  these  useful  auxiliary  instruments  (all  French  origin¬ 
ally)  has  been  much  improved  latterly  The  name  Aneroid  is  a  scientific  Greek 
compound  to  express  the  principle  of  the  instrument, namely,  a  vacuum:  from  i, 
no,  air,  and  g Ties,  form,  with  the  usual  v  (n)  interposed  in  such  compounds 
for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  French  is  ancroide. 
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Some,  indeed,  pretend  to  base  their  foreknowledge  of  the  weather 
upon  the  foreknown  changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  alluded  to. 
They  claim  to  be  listened  to  on  the  ground  that,  the  weather  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  altering  from  time 
to  time  as  these  bodies  alter  their  positions  in  respect  of  the  earth 
and  each  other,  we  may  safely  draw  our  inferences  about  the  former 
from  knowing  the  exact  places  of  the  latter  on  any  particular  day  or 
month  we  may  have  in  view.  But  greater  names  than  any  which  this 
class  of  meteorologists  can  boast  of  have  utterly  discouraged  all  such 
theories.  Arago,  for  one,  in  reference  to  the  common  notion  of  the 
weather  being  affected  by  the  moon  or  comets,  has  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  that,  if  the  latter  have  any  influence  at  all,  that  influence  is  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable,  and  that  consequently  “the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  weather  can  never  be  a  branch  of  astronomy  properly 
so  called.” 

Mr.  Jenyns  is  equally  sceptical  with  respect  to  the  cycle  theory, 
supposing  a  succession  of  changes  in  a  given  order  dividing  regular 
intervals  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  the  more  the  science  of  meteoro¬ 
logy  advances,  the  less  hope  there  seems  to  be  of  our  ever  being  able 
to  foretell  the  weather  with  any  certainty. 

It  is  even  impossible  to  predict  what  the  weather  will  be  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours;  for,  in  order  to  predict  with  certainty  if  it  will 
rain  or  clear  up,  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  upper  region 
is  requisite;  and  as  this  is  wanting,  there  must  always  be  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  uncertainty  in  our  prognostications. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  DAY  ? 

There  are  two  hours  in  the  day  at  which  the  temperature 
is  a  mean  of  the  day  in  England  :  the  first  occurs  at  about  9 
o’clock  a.m.,  and  the  last  at  about  8  hours  15  minutes  p.m. ; 
the  critical  interval,  as  it  is  called,  being  thus  about  1 1  hours 
15  minutes. — Sir  D.  Brewster. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

June  21  is  the  longest  day,  the  climax  of  the  greatest  range 
of  the  sun ;  after  which  the  beautiful  twilight  is  sensibly  short¬ 
ened.  The  sun  rises  at  35m.  after  3,  and  sets  at  18m.  after  8, 
giving  solar  light  for  17  hours  33m.  in  England;  in  Scotland 
the  twilight  remains  till  the  dawn.  The  beauty  of  the  sun¬ 
rise  at  Midsummer  is  known  by  but  too  few,  and  ought  to  be 
more  generally  witnessed :  it  is  a  spectacle,  without  the  aid  of 
either  mountains  or  ocean,  quite  worth  the  effort  of  leaving 
the  bed. 


EXTREME  HEAT. 

June  16,  1858.  Early  in  the  morning  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  shade  was  61*5  deg.;  this  increased  to  82*7  deg.  by 
9h.  a.m.,  to  87 '5  deg.  by  lOh.  a.m.,  to  89 -0  deg.  by  llh.  a.m., 
to  90'0  by  noon,  to  91 ‘6  deg.  by  Oh.  45m.  p.m.,  and  to  94*5 
deg.  by  lh.  p.m. ;  decreased  to  93-3  deg.  by  Ih.  20m.  p.m., 
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to  91*8  deg.  by  2h.  p.m.,  to  90 ‘4  deg.  by  3h.  p.m.,  to  72’2  deg.- 
by  9h.  p.m.,  and  to  62 ’0  deg.  during  the  night.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  day  was  76*9  deg.,  exceeding  the  average 
for  the  day  by  17*6  deg.,  being  a  greater  departure  from  the 
average  than  Mr.  Glaisher  (of  the  Royal  Observatory)  has  ever 
experienced. — The  Astronomer  Royal. 

TREES  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Meteorologists  have  found  in  trees  struck  by  lightning  no 
traces  of  electricity  on  the  upper  branches,  but  it  appears  to 
strike  at  the  main  trunk.  When  the  colour  of  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge  is  red,  it  indicates  that  the  electricity  is  very  high. 

TREES  DEFENSATIVE  AGAINST  LIGHTNING. 

Mr.  Mc17ab,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
has  long  noted  information  regarding  lightning-struck  trees  in 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  neither  the  Beech  nor  the  Birch  have  ever  been  noticed 
to  be  injured  by  Lightning.  Since  1843,  he  has  communicated 
to  the  Botanical  Society  the  names  of  various  lightning-struck 
trees,  but  neither  beech  nor  birch  were  among  the  number. 
He  formerly  stated  to  the  Society  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica  generally  resorted  to  beech-trees  during  a  thunder-storm, 
from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  liable  to  be  struck  with  light¬ 
ning.  This  he  found  to  be  the  case  through  large  tracts  of 
country ;  and  it  induced  him  to  institute  an  inquiry  in  Britain, 
which  up  to  this  period  (1859)  agrees  with  the  information  he 
received  in  America. 

CAUSES  OF  FORKED  LIGHTNING. 

Mr.  Grove  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  effects  of 
rarefaction  upon  gases,  either  produced  by  the  air-pump  or  by 
heat,  tend  to  render  the  discharges  of  electricity  more  facile, 
and  to  enable  them  to  pass  across  much  larger  spaces  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Thus,  when  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  was  held  near  one  of  the  terminal  points  of  a  coil-appara¬ 
tus,  the  terminals  being  separated  to  a  distance  far  beyond  that 
at  which  the  spark  would  pass  in  cold  air,  the  spark  darted  to 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  flame,  and  could  be  curved  or 
twisted  about  in  any  direction,  giving  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  forked  form  of  lightning,  and  of  the  probable  reason  why 
it  does  not  pass  in  straight  lines — the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  different  at  different  points  in  its  passage,  and  much  of 
this  variation  of  temperature  being,  in  all  probability,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  discharge  itself  upon 
the  air. 
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Mr.  Nasmyth  considers  that  the  form  usually  attributed  to 
lightning  by  painters,  and  in  works  of  art,  is  very  different  from 
that  exhibited  in  nature  ;  and  he  believes  the  error  of  the 
artists  to  have  originated  in  the  form  given  to  the  thunderbolt 
in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  as  sculptured  by  the  early  Greeks. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  lightning  in  general,  when 
the  discharging  clouds  are  near  the  earth,  the  light  is  white  ; 
and  when  they  are  at  a  great  height,  the  light  is  reddish,  or 
violet. 

IS  LIGHTNING  CAUSED  BY  RAIN  ? 

In  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics  of  the  Royal  Society 
it  is  asked,  whether  the  sudden  gust  of  rain,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  succeed  a  violent  detonation  immediately  overhead,  is 
a  cause  or  consequence  of  the  electric  discharge.  In  support  of 
the  former  view,  it  is  observed :  “in  the  sudden  agglomeration 
of  many  minute  and  feebly  electrified  globules  into  one  rain¬ 
drop,  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  increased  in  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  surface  over  which  (according  to  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
tric  distribution)  it  is  spread.  Its  tension,  therefore,  is  increased, 
and  may  attain  the  point  when  it  is  capable  of  separating  from 
the  drop  to  seek  the  surface  of  the  cloud ,  or  of  the  newly-formed 
descending  body  of  rain,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  respect  to  the  electricity  of  such  a  tension,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  conducting  medium.  Arrived  at  this  surface,  the  tension, 
for  the  same  reason,  becomes  enormous,  and  a  flash  escapes.” 
This  view  is  supported  by  several  observations  made  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Birt,  the  meteorologist. 


BELLS  AND  LIGHTNING. 

The  old  notion  that  the  ringing  of  Bells  during  a  storm  was 
defensative  has  been  thus  commented  on  by  Fuller : 

Bells  (says  ttie  Church  historian)  are  no  effectual  charm  against  light¬ 
ning.  The  frequent  firing  of  abbey- churches  by  lightning  confuteth  the 
proud  motto  commonly  written  on  the  bells  in  their  steeples,  wherein 
each  bell  entitled  itself  to  a  sixfold  efficacy,  viz. 

Men’s  death  I  tell  by  doleful  knell, 

Lightning  and  thunder  I  break  asunder, 

On  Sabbath  all  to  church  I  call, 

The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 

The  winds  so  fierce  I  do  disperse, 

Men's  cruel  rage  I  do  assuage. 

Whereas  it  appears  that  abbey-steeples,  though  quilted  with  bells  almost 
cap-ci-pie,  were  not  proof  against  the  sword  of  God’s  lightning.  Yea, 
generally,  when  the  heavens  in  tempests  did  strike  fire,  the  steeples  of 
abbeys  proved  often  their  timber,  whose  frequent  burnings  portended 
their  final  destruction. 


SECOND  SERIES. 
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Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History,  1635,  thus  refers  to 
this  notion  of  superstition  and  olden  philosophy  : 

It  has  anciently  been  reported,  and  is  still  received,  that  extreme 
applauses  and  shouting  of  people,  assembled  in  multitudes,  have  so  rare¬ 
fied  and  broken  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have  fallen  down,  the  air 
not  being  able  to  support  them  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  great 
ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hath  charmed  away  thunder,  and  also 
dissipated  pestilent  airs.  All  which  may  be  also  from  the  concussion  of 
the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  A  THUNDER-STORM. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  a  Thunder-storm  (from  De  la  Rive’s  valuable  Treatise 
on  Electricity )  cannot  be  too  widely  knowm ;  they  serve  to  cor¬ 
rect  many  popular  errors  upon  this  point. 

Man,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has  devised  means  for  protect¬ 
ing  himself  personally  from  lightning.  We  will  not  examine 
these  various  methods,  which  have  only  an  interest  purely  his¬ 
torical  :  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  remarking  that,  among 
these  means,  some  possess  no  value  ;  and  others — such  as 
not  to  run,  to  prevent  currents  of  air,  &c. — have  all  at  least 
a  doubtful  value.  Although  an  insulating  envelope  certainly 
mitigates  the  danger  with  which  one  is  threatened,  as  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  a  priest,  who  was  preserved  from  the  attack 
of  lightning  by  the  silk  vestments  with  which  he  was  clad, 
nevertheless  we  cannot  admit  that  it  causes  it  altogether  to  dis¬ 
appear  ;  indeed,  glass  itself  is  not  always  respected  by  lightning, 
as  is  proved  by  several  examples  of  glass  broken  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  it,  and  even  simply  pierced  by  very  defined  holes, 
without  adjacent  fissures. 

It  would  be  better  to  avoid  having  about  one  metallic  ob¬ 
jects,  when  fearing  to  be  struck  in  the  time  of  a  storm.  Frank¬ 
lin  also  recommends  not  to  keep  oneself  too  near  to  chimneys, 
the  soot  of  which  is  able  to  conduct  the  electric  discharge ;  to 
keep  oneself  distant,  for  the  same  reason,  from  metals,  from 
looking-glasses  (on  account  of  their  tin-foil),  and  from  gildings. 
The  best  thing  appears,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  in  the  middle  of  a  room ;  the  less  we  trust  the  walls  and 
the  ground,  the  less  we  are  exposed.  The  surest  plan,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  have  a  hammock  suspended  by  silk  cords  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  room.  However,  even  with  these  precautions 
it  may  happen  that,  if  the  lightning  does  not  find  a  continuous 
conductor  around  the  chamber,  it  may  dart  from  one  point  upon 
the  point  diametrically  opposed,  and  may  meet  in  its  course  the 
person  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Numerous  assemblies  of  men  or  animals  may  increase  the 
danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning,  either  by  assembling  in  a 
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given  point  a  greater  quantity  of  conducting  matter,  or  by  pro¬ 
ducing  from  their  breathing  an  ascending  column  of  vapour,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  conduct  in  preference  the  discharge  towards 
the  place  itself  whence  it  emanates.  Finally,  it  is  probably  also 
to  an  ascending  current  of  moist  air  that  may  be  attributed  the 
fact,  observed  very  generally,  that  granaries  filled  with  grain 
and  forage  are  more  frequently  struck  by  lightning  than  other 
buildings.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  a  single  person  is 
struck  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  group,  and  inversely,  that 
a  single  person  is  spared,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any 
exterior  cause  of  this  difference ;  which  is  evidently  due  to  the 
circumstance  that,  as  is  proved  by  direct  experiments,  there  are 
individuals  who  are  naturally  better  conductors  of  electricity 
than  others.  Although  it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  be 
situated  in  the  midst  of  clouds  out  of  which  lightning  and 
thunder  are  escaping  in  an  incessant  manner,  yet  a  number  of 
examples  of  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  this  situation, 
and  who  have  come  out  safe  and  sound,  show  that  there  is  not 
always  danger  of  death  in  traversing  similar  clouds :  it  is,  in 
like  manner,  more  prudent,  in  the  time  of  a  storm,  to  keep  one¬ 
self  at  a  certain  distance  from  telegraphic  wires,  in  order  to 
escape  the  shock  of  the  sparks  that  may  result,  as  Professor 
Henry  has  demonstrated,  from  phenomena  of  induction. 

HOW  BIRDS  BUILD  THEIR  NESTS  WEATHERPROOF. 

Mr.  M.  W.  B.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  ascertained, 
by  careful  observation,  the  following  facts :  When  a  pair  of 
migratory  birds  have  arrived  in  the  spring,  they  immediately 
prepare  to  build  their  nest,  making  a  careful  reconnaissance  of 
the  place,  and  observing  the  character  of  the  season  that  is 
coming.  If  it  be  a  windy  one ,  they  thatch  the  straw  and  leaves 
on  the  inside  of  the  nest,  between  the  twigs  and  the  lining ; 
if  it  be  very  windy ,  they  get  pliant  twigs,  and  bind  the  nest 
firmly  to  the  limb,  securing  all  the  small  twigs  with  their 
saliva;  if  they  fear  the  approach  of  a  rainy  season ,  they  build 
their  nests  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  weather ;  but  if  a 
pleasant  one ,  they  build  in  a  fair  open  place,  without  taking 
any  of  these  extra  precautions.  In  recording  these  facts,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  kept  duly  registered  the  name  of  the  bird,  the 
time  of  arrival  in  spring,  the  commencement  of  nesting,  the 
materials  of  the  nest,  and  its  position ;  the  commencement  of 
laying,  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest,  commencement  of  incu¬ 
bation,  appearances  of  young,  and  departure  in  autumn. 
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pictures,  anti  tfje  Care  of  tijem* 


THE  “FOUR  COLOURS”  EMPLOYED  BY  ANCIENT  PAINTERS. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  Apelles  and  other  celebrated  Greek 
painters  used  only  four  colours,  viz.  white,  yellow,  red,  and 
black.  This  statement  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Pliny, 
who  has  given  us,  in  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th  books  of  his 
Natural  History ,  the  only  connected  and  critical  history  of  the 
fine  arts  we  possess  by  an  ancient  writer.  In  practical  matters 
Pliny  is,  however,  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  unsafe  au¬ 
thority;  for,  judging  from  his  confused,  contradictory,  and 
partial  descriptions,  he  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  some 
of  the  simplest  operations  in  painting. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  “Four  Colours,”  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  ancient  painters  were  acquainted 
with  no  others.  Our  knowledge,  it  is  true,  respecting  the  colours 
used  in  classical  times  is  not  very  considerable,  and  is  derived 
chiefly  from  a  few  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Some  informa¬ 
tion  has,  however,  been  drawn  from  experiments  on  the  colours 
in  ancient  paintings;  and  these  data  are  together  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  painter  could  command  a  set  of  pigments 
almost  as  extensive  as  the  modern  artist.  Unless,  indeed,  we 
suppose  Pliny  to  have  intended  to  point  out  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  practice  of  the  earlier  and  later  painters,  the  gos¬ 
siping  amateur  contradicts  himself;  for  he  enumerates  in  all  no 
less  than  five  different  whites,  three  yellows,  nine  reds  or  pur¬ 
ples,  two  blues,  two  greens,  and  one  black  ( atramentum ),  which, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  a  generic  expression  that  includes  bitu¬ 
men,  charcoal,  ivory  or  lamp  black,  and  probably  a  blue -black, 
which,  thinned,  would  supply  a  blue  tint;  and  a  longer  list 
might  be  made  out  from  other  authors.  That  Pliny  intended 
to  point  out  a  sort  of  metaphorical  distinction  in  the  practice  of 
the  later  Greek  painters,  who,  we  know,  excelled  in  colouring,  is 
probable  from  the  fact  that  all  the  greatest  modern  authorities 
agree  that  the  surest  road  to  fine  colouring  is  through  a  simple 
palette.  And  Sir  Humphry  Davy  very  justly  says,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  experiments  on  the  ancient  colours:  “  If  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  blacks  and  whites,  were  the  colours  most  employed 

*  Communicated  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick, 
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by  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  so  they  were  likewise  the  colours 
most  employed  by  Raphael  and  Titian  in  their  best  styles.” 
From  such  primary  colours  innumerable  hues  and  tints  may 
of  course  be  composed. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  classical  painting  of 
the  best  period  was  more  closely  allied  to  sculpture  than  the 
modern ;  and  from  the  superior  importance  attached  to  design, 
great  soberness  in  the  use  of  colours  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  antiquity.  And  although  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  contrary 
from  ancient  critics, — and  it  has  been  inferred  even  from  the 
inferior  remains  of  ancient  painting  preserved  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere, — still  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  painting  ever 
attained  the  same  perfection  in  Greece  as  sculpture,  or  that  it 
ever  arrived  at  the  distinctive  excellence  we  admire  so  much 
in  the  works  of  Titian. 

On  this  subject  Muller,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Ancient 
Art  and  its  Remains,  observes :  “  Even  the  Ionic  school,  which 
loved  florid  colouring,  adhered  to  the  so-called  four  colours, 
even  down  to  the  time  of  Apelles ;  that  is,  four  principal  colour¬ 
ing  materials,  which,  however,  had  not  only  natural  varieties 
themselves,  but  also  produced  such  by  mixing ;  for  the  pure 
application  of  a  few  colours  only  belonged  to  the  imperfect 
painting  of  the  architectural  works  of  Egypt,  the  Etruscan  hy- 
pogea ,  and  the  Grecian  earthenware.  Along  with  these  leading 
colours,  which  appeared  stern  and  harsh  to  a  later  age,  brighter 
and  dearer  colouring  materials  were  gradually  introduced.” 

FRAMING  PICTURES. 

The  object  in  Framing  a  Picture  is,  by  surrounding  it  with 
one  colour,  to  confine  the  eye  to  the  work  alone,  and  prevent 
its  being  distracted  by  other  adjacent  objects.  Frames  with 
mouldings  inclined  inwards  are  useful  in  giving  greater  ap¬ 
parent  depth  to  the  distance  of  a  landscape  or  the  background 
of  a  figure-subject.  The  principal  lines  of  a  picture  are  also 
harmoniously  extended  and  enriched  by  the  frame :  thus  the 
round  head  of  a  child,  or  a  group  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of 
curved  lines,  reaches  the  eye  more  agreeably  through  a  circular 
frame ;  so  likewise  with  the  repetition  of  forms  in  the  square  or 
oblong  aperture.  On  the  Continent,  the  practice  is  frequently 
adopted  of  commissioning  the  artist  to  paint  expressly  for  a 
given  situation ;  and  the  frames  are  made  to  harmonise  in  style 
with  the  other  ornaments  of  the  apartments,  particularly  the 
mouldings  and  cornices.  In  this  way  a  unity  of  effect  is  se¬ 
cured  not  otherwise  attainable.  Frames  are  usually  in  bad 
taste  from  being  overloaded  with  ornament.  In  general,  the 
simpler  the  frame  the  better.  When  the  horizontal  line  in  a 
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picture  is  very  evident,  there  should  be  no  ornaments  at  the 
side  of  the  frame  which,  from  difference  of  position,  may  dis¬ 
turb  the  effect  of  that  line  on  the  eye.  Frames  which  project 
much  appear  to  contract  a  room.  Massive  frames  convey  a 
painful  impression  of  suspended  weight;  but  this  is  partly  ob¬ 
viated  by  “  open  -work”  patterns. 

For  water-colour  paintings  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  frames  should  not  be  heavy  or  too  profusely  ornamented. 
A  massive  frame  will  almost  destroy  the  effect  of  delicate  work 
in  water-colours.  Burnishing  small  points  of  the  frame  is, 
however,  from  their  greater  vivacity,  less  objectionable  for 
water-colours  than  when  the  frame  is  intended  to  enclose  an 
oil-picture.  The  glass  of  the  frame  should  not  touch  the  face 
of  the  painting.  The  mount  or  margin  intervening  between 
the  water-colour  painting  and  its  frame  is  almost  invariably 
white ;  though  it  might  not  unfrequently  with  advantage  be 
tinted,  especially  if  the  painting  is  merely  a  vignette,  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  has  no  background.  For  all  delicate  work,  light  in 
tone,  a  paper  mount  is  preferable ;  and  for  such,  a  simple  gold- 
bead  frame,  with  a  gold  edge  to  the  mount  next  the  picture,  is 
very  suitable.  But  more  powerfully  and  intensely  coloured 
water-paintings,  especially  if  warm  in  tone,  might  often  be 
rendered  more  effective  and  harmonious  by  substituting  a  gold 
mount.  In  all  cases,  however,  we  recommend  to  allow  the 
artist  to  select  or  advise  the  choice  of  frame  for  his  own  work  ; 
or  to  let  him  know  if  it  is  desired  that  the  frame  for  his  picture 
should  match  others,  in  order  that  he  may  paint  with  a  view  to 
the  influence  of  the  frame. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PICTURES. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  pictures  of  the  most  dissimilar 
character,  even  in  the  houses  of  collectors,  stuck  all  over  the 
walls,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  paper.  In 
all  cases  oil-pictures,  water-colour  drawings,  and  engravings, 
should  be  separated  ;  for  in  juxtaposition  they  greatly  injure 
each  other’s  effect.  In  private  houses,  and  for  domestic  decor¬ 
ation,  pictures  should  always  have  relation  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  are  placed.  As  large  pictures  appar¬ 
ently  diminish  the  size  of  a  small  apartment,  the  smaller  easel 
and  cabinet  pictures  have  been  with  good  taste  preferred  for 
our  contracted  English  interiors. 

In  the  spacious  entrance-halls  and  corridors  of  country  man¬ 
sions,  large  hunting  subjects,  groups  of  dead  game,  and  fruit- 
pieces,  are,  however,  appropriately  placed.  In  dining-rooms 
also,  from  the  more  massive  and  simple  character  of  the  furni¬ 
ture,  a  few  life-size  portraits  of  those  who,  with  a  little  stretch 
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of  imagination,  we  may  imagine  to  be  partakers  of  our  hospi¬ 
tality,  togeth  r  with,  of  course,  subjects  of  a  cheerful  and  fes¬ 
tive,  if  not  bacchanalian  character,  are  admissible.  Pictures  of 
still-life,  consisting  of  eatables,  <fec.,  or  c‘  breakfast  pieces,”  as 
they  are  called,  and  of  which  Dutch  art  has  produced  such  an 
extraordinary  number,  are  also  frequently  introduced  into  din¬ 
ing-rooms.  Affection  will  determine  where  the  portraits  of 
dear  relatives  should  be  placed :  the  study  or  library  suggests 
itself  as  the  most  appropriate  locality  for  their  reception.  For 
the  drawing-room,  subjects  of  a  refined  and  elegant  character 
would  naturally  be  chosen  ;  and  water-colour  drawings  form  a 
fitting  decoration  for  a  boudoir ,  or  an  inner  drawing-room ; 
while  framed  prints  may  be  reserved  for  sleeping  apartments. 
There  is  surely  no  reason,  however,  why  the  possessor  of  pic¬ 
tures,  who  has  a  separate  apartment  for  his  books,  and  a  con¬ 
servatory  for  his  flowers,  should  not  also  have  a  gallery,  with  a 
suitable  light,  for  the  proper  display  of  his  pictures. 

LIGHTING  PICTURE-GALLERIES. 

An  arched  or  angular  skylight  in  a  roof,  springing  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  light  coming  through  illumes  the  top  equally 
with  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  is  the  most  suitable  for  a  picture- 
gallery.  The  centre  skylight  on  a  flat  roof  of  some  of  our  ex¬ 
hibition  rooms  is  very  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  little 
light  which  pictures  receive  placed  any  where  near  the  ceiling. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  PICTURES. 

The  Paper  of  the  wall  against  which  pictures  are  suspended 
should  have  no  pattern,  and  be  of  one  uniform  colour ;  and  if 
borders  are  introduced,  they  should  not  contain  flowers,  but  be 
of  some  geometrical  or  conventional  style  of  ornament.  The 
best  colours  for  the  wall-paper  are  red,  inclining  to  crimson 
(especially  for  landscapes),  or  tea-green.  Bright  carpets,  and 
all  gaudy  colours  in  the  hangings,  furniture,  or  elsewhere,  are 
likewise  injurious  to  the  effect  of  pictures. 

HANGING  PICTURES. 

As  a  general  rule  in  Hanging  Pictures,  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  picture,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  in  a  landscape  or  a 
portrait  with  a  background,  should  be  placed  level  with  the 
eye.  In  an  exhibition,  the  pictures  in  this  most  favourable 
situation  are  said  to  be  on  the  line.  The  artist,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  when  painting,  treats  his  canvas  as  an  artificial  opening 
into  space,  and  fixes  the  horizontal  line  (at  least,  theoretically) 
on  a  level  with  the  eye — in  fact,  the  two  things  are  identical ; 
and  he  paints  accordingly.  If  the  spectator,  therefore,  does 
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not  regard  the  picture  from  the  same  relative  position,  much  of 
the  work  will  be  foreshortened,  and  the  general  effect  falsified. 
Hanging  pictures  low  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
increasing  the  apparent  height  of  an  apartment. 

Another  rule  is  to  hang  a  picture  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  light  as  that  in  which  it  was  painted.  This  may  be 
easily  discovered  in  the  picture  itself,  for  the  light  is  gradated 
from  the  same  side  as  it  actually  fell  upon  the  work  during 
its  execution.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  general  truth  of  the 
picture  is  concealed ;  we  get  such  unnatural  effects  as  shadows 
thrown  out  of  window,  and  much  of  the  spirit  and  feeling 
which  the  artist  communicated  to  his  touches  are  lost.  This 
is  still  more  important  in  respect  to  water-colour  drawings,  on 
account  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  which  converts  a  highly- 
finished  drawing  into  a  coarse  daub  if  not  regarded  in  the 
proper  light.*  Painters  in  water-colours  are  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  they  frequently  inscribe  the  professional  direction,  jour  d 
droite ,  or  jour  a  gauche ,  according  as  the  light  should  be  on  the 
right  or  left.  In  apartments  lighted  from  the  side,  the  pictures 
should  never  slant,  as  if  toppling  over ;  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  eye  is  very  disagreeable.  Nothing  but  “an  eye  for  colour” 
can  direct  in  deciding  whether  pictures  would  be  mutually  im¬ 
proved  in  effect  by  contrasting  a  warm,  red,  or  yellow  picture 
with  a  cool,  green,  or  purple  one,  or  by  placing  the  warm  and 
cold  side  by  side.  The  lines  which  pictures  form  should  also 
be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  their  colour  arrangement, 
and  there  should  at  least  be  a  regular  base-line.  One  would, 
however,  naturally  in  the  first  place  choose  central  situations, 
or  the  “places  of  honour,”  for  the  works  of  highest  quality. 
Then,  again,  a  dark -toned  picture,  dimmed  by  age  and  dis¬ 
coloured  varnish,  will  require  more  light  than  a  modern  one. 

Pictures  should  not  be  suspended  from  one  nail;  the  diago¬ 
nal  lines  formed  by  the  cord  have  a  very  discordant  effect.  Two 
nails  and  two  vertical  cords,  or,  what  is  far  more  safe,  pieces  of 
wire  cordage ,  should  be  used.  A  similar  objection  exists  to 
the  use  of  strings  from  brass  rods  running  round  the  ceiling, 
particularly  when  there  are  two  or  three  tiers.  These  strings 
cross  the  vacant  surface  above  the  tiers  of  pictures  with  great 
irregularity.  To  avoid  this,  some  suspend  the  lower  pictures 
by  hooks  fastened  into  the  under  side  of  the  frames  of  the 
upper  row  of  pictures.  But  there  is  an  admirable  contrivance 
for  concealing  the  attachment  of  pictures  altogether,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  be  slung  forward  into  the  room,  so  as  to  receive 
the  full  light. 

*  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this,  together  with  other  directions 
for  Hanging  Pictures,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Painting  popularly  Explained ,  by 
T.  J.  Guilick  and  J.  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  pp.  289-292. 
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CARE  OF  PICTURES. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  dry  moderately  warm  temperature, 
by  means  of  flues  or  fires,  in  rooms  containing  pictures.  Damp 
is  the  most  insidious  enemy  to  many  colours  ;  and  pictures 
have  been  irrecoverably  injured  by  leaving  a  window  open  for 
some  hours  on  a  cold,  foggy,  wintry  day.  Pictures  also  require 
light  and  pure  air ;  the  habit,  therefore,  of  covering  them  up  in 
town-houses,  during  the  many  months  that  families  are  away, 
is  very  pernicious.  Where  pictures  or  mirrors  are  suspended  for 
some  time  against  a  painted  wall  and  then  removed,  a  dark 
mark  will  be  found  on  the  wall ;  a  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
practice  to  which  we  allude.  Light  also  retards  the  yellowing 
of  oils  and  varnishes.  Frames  should  be  regularly  dusted  with 
a  hand-brush  made  of  hackle  feathers. 

Washing  pictures  should  be  undertaken  on  a  warm  dry  day, 
and  nothing  but  clean  cold  water  should  be  used  by  any  but 
very  experienced  picture-cleaners.  The  surface  should  be  wetted 
with  a  sponge,  or  soft  leather ;  but  the  water  should  never  be 
allowed  to  float,  and  all  moisture  should  be  carefully  removed 
by  gentle  friction  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  The  backs  of 
pictures  should  be  frequently  cleaned ;  and  it  is  desirable  to 
protect  them  and  render  them  air-tight  with  sheets  of  tin-foil, 
or  oil-skin.  When  glass  is  placed  over  the  face  of  pictures,  it 
should  be  glazed  like  the  glass  in  our  window-sashes.  When 
this  is  not  properly  done,  and  the  air  penetrates,  we  see  the 
consequence  very  plainly  on  framed  prints  in  a  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  stain  from  the  edges.  The  relining  of  pictures  is  often 
an  excellent  precaution  for  their  preservation.  The  ingenious 
operation  of  transferring  pictures  from  panel  to  canvas  is  too 
delicate  and  tedious  to  be  undertaken  except  for  valuable  works. 

VARNISHING  PICTURES. 

Picture-purchasers  should  always  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  picture-dealers’  common  practice  of  giving  a  meretricious 
appearance  to  inferior  works  by  loading  them  with  varnish. 
Many  private  persons  are,  however,  fond  of  what  they  term 
“  doctoring”  pictures,  which  consists  principally  of  inundat¬ 
ing  them  with  varnish.  Pictures  should  only  be  varnished  by 
thoroughly  competent  persons.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  to 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  several  coats  of  varnish,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  before  revarnishing,  to  remove  the  coat  previously  laid ; 
and  to  do  this,  without  disturbing  the  glazings  of  the  picture 
itself,  requires  considerable  experience.  The  4 ‘glazings”  are 
thin  films  of  transparent  colour,  frequently  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  by  the  eye  from  the  final  varnish  which  the  artist  applies 
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last  to  obtain  his  most  delicate  effects ;  and  if  these  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  picture  of  course  loses  its  choicest  finishing  touches. 

The  hard  varnishes — such,  for  instance,  as  copal — are  the 
more  durable  ;  but  the  soft  mastic  varnish  (dissolved  in  spirits 
of  turpentine),  now  commonly  used,  may  be  removed  and  re¬ 
newed  with  less  risk.  A  picture  should  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  varnishing,  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  cracking. 
Varnishing  should  be  performed  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  dry 
warm  room  ;  for  a  current  of  cold  or  damp  air  will  “  chill”  or 
“bloom,”  that  is  to  say,  give  a  dull  mildewed  appearance  to 
any  description  of  varnish. 

PICTURE  CLEANING  AND  RESTORING. 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  excellent  Handbook  for  Young  Painters , 
says:  “Pictures,  like  ourselves,  are  not  only  subject  to  the 
inevitable  decay  of  age,  but  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  caused  by 
heat,  cold,  damp  and  foul  air.  Many  (and  they  too  are  among 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful)  have,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
“Last  Supper,”  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  of  Watteau, 
of  Reynolds,  and  of  Turner,  unsound  constitutions  given  to 
them  by  the  authors  of  their  existence,  and  are  thus  subject 
to  premature  and  rapid  destruction.  These  liabilities,  and  the 
many  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  made  picture- 
restorers  as  important  a  class  in  art  as  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  life ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  are  many 
unskilful  among  them,  and  many  ignorant  quacks.” 

Picture-doctors  are,  however,  a  necessary  evil ;  and  to  choose 
men  of  well-known  respectability  is  the  only  advice  we  can 
offer  the  public,  when  it  is  necessary  to  intrust  paintings  to 
their  tender  mercies.  But  “restorations”  and  “repaintings” 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  oil  in  old  pictures 
has  undergone  all  its  changes  ;  not  so  the  oil  in  the  new  tints, 
which  are  made  to  match  the  old ;  but  as  the  changes  must 
take  place,  after  a  time  the  restorations  and  repaintings  ne¬ 
cessarily  cease  to  match,  and  become  apparent  from  their  dis¬ 
cordance. 


HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  A  PICTURE. 

In  viewing  Pictures,  the  proper  focal  distance ,  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  their  size  and  the  character  of  the  execution,  should 
be  strictly  observed.  The  spectator  should  retire  from  a  large 
picture  or  from  apparently  coarse  painting  till  it  assumes  an 
appearance  of  perfect  finish.  By  doing  so,  he  will  derive  a  spe¬ 
cial  pleasure  in  seeing  a  perfectly  satisfying  effect  produced  by 
apparently  inadequate  means.  Velasquez  and  Gainsborough, 
whose  bold  handling  is  calculated  for  being  seen  at  a  consider- 
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able  distance,  are  said  to  have  painted  with  brushes  six  feet 
long.  When  on  one  occasion  a  person  was  looking  closely  into 
a  newly-finished  work  by  Rembrandt,  the  master  is  reported  to 
have  petulantly  observed,  that  his  picture  was  not  painted  to 
be  smelt,  and  that  the  smell  of  oil-paint  was  very  injurious. 

What  is  called  the  “  fresh  eye,” — a  phrase  meaning  the  pro¬ 
per  perception  of  colour  and  form, — is  lost  much  sooner  than 
the  general  visitor  to  picture-exhibitions  suspects.  Inaccuracies 
of  drawing  may  sometimes  be  detected,  when  the  eye  is  too 
much  fatigued  to  discover  them  otherwise,  by  examining  a 
picture  reversed  in  the  looking-glass.  We  all  know  that,  owing 
to  the  active  influence  colours  have  over  each  other,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  arranging  a  collection  of  pictures,  to  prevent  their 
“  killing,”  as  it  is  termed,  or  at  least  injuring  one  another.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  generally  known,  that  when  the  eye  has 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  one  particular  colour,  it  is  temporarily 
unfitted  for  correctly  distinguishing  or  properly  enjoying  other 
colours.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated  French 
chemist  M.  Chevreul,  in  a  number  of  interesting  experiments. 
The  prejudicial  effects  of  this  to  artists  in  a  general  exhibition 
will  be  instantly  understood. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.,  has  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  directing  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  and  suggesting  a  remedy.  “  Let  any  one,”  says 
Mr.  Smirke,  “  who  wishes  to  receive  a  full  measure  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  a  picture-gallery,  hold  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  painted  of 
a  neutral  tint,  on  which  to  rest  his  eye  as  he  passes  from  one 
picture  to  another.  Has  his  eye  become  inebriated  by  some 
florid  colourist  ?  A  draught  of  the  neutral  tint  on  his  tablet 
will  sober  it  down,  and  bring  it  to  the  full  use  of  its  senses. 
Has  he  been  contemplating  a  glowing  Italian  sunset,  or  ‘  A 
Masquerade  at  Naples  V  a  glance  at  his  tablet  will  prepare  him 
for  the  next  picture,  perhaps  ‘A  Mist  in  the  Highlands.’  By 
means  of  his  tablet  his  eye  becomes  on  each  occasion  a  tabula 
rasa ,  a  cleansed  palette,  prepared  to  receive  a  fresh  assortment 
of  colours.  Its  discriminating  powers  are  restored,  its  bias 
corrected  ;  and  thus  each  picture  will  stand  on  its  own  merits.” 
In  the  case  of  landscapes,  where  it  is  desired  that  the  eye 
should  appreciate  tints  of  green,  the  writer  suggests  that  “  the 
reverse  of  the  tablet — a  blank  page  in  the  catalogue,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  there  is  one — should  be  coloured  with  a  deep, 
pure,  but  not  bright  red.  Let  the  eye  absorb  a  dose  from  this 
side  before  it  contemplates  a  landscape,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
found  to  have  been  brought  into  a  right  condition  for  duly 
appreciating  the  artist’s  labour.”  We  may  add,  that  a  set  of 
tints  for  this  purpose  is  provided  for  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery,  and  suspended  in  the  main  corridor. 
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WAS  OIL-PAINTING  DISCOVERED  BY  JOHN  VAN  EYCK  % 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  respecting  the  re¬ 
puted  discovery  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  by  the  early 
Flemish  master  John  Van  Eyck.  The  total  absence  of  all,  even 
incidental,  reference  among  classic  authors  to  oil-painting,  may 
be  considered  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art.  It  is  now  known,  however,  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  them,  that  during  three  centuries  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  technical  perfection  displayed  in  the  works  of 
the  brothers  Yan  Eyck,  there  were  what  we  may  consider  ten¬ 
tative  efforts  in  oil-painting.  And  so  distinct  is  the  evidence 
of  the  practice  of  oil-painting  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century — when  the  Yan  Eycks  flourished — that  the 
account  of  their  invention  or  discovery  by  Yasari  (the  Italian 
biographer  of  artists),  even  understood  restrictedly,  has  been 
denied  altogether.  It  appears,  however,  that  oil-painting  was 
at  first  only  employed  for  colouring  standards,  banners,  and 
pennons  with  heraldic  devices,  and  for  the  subordinate,  com¬ 
plementary,  and  decorative  parts  of  pictures — such,  for  instance, 
as  draperies  and  accessories.  And  no  examples  of  figures  or 
pictures  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  entirely  executed  in 
oil,  before  the  time  of  the  Yan  Eycks,  can  be  proved  to  exist ; 
nor  is  there  a  distinct  record  of  such  works  having  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  As  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected,  recent  re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  the  Yan  Eycks  are  entitled  to  our  grati¬ 
tude;  not,  indeed,  for  having  created  the  art,  but  for  removing 
disqualifications  which  unfitted  it  to  compete  with,  much  less 
supersede,  the  ordinary  tempera — the  egg  vehicle  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  painters. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  TASTE. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  On  Colour ,  says,  that 
he  considers  the  poor  “image-men”  who  wander  through  our 
streets  have  done  more  to  improve  the  general  taste,  to  place 
copies  of  known  sculpture  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  fa¬ 
miliarise  the  eye  of  the  English  public  with  what  is  good,  than 
any  school  (which  a  few  only  can  attend),  than  any  gallery 
(which  the  working  classes  seldom  visit),  or  any  institution  in 
the  country ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  English  art  paraded 
(without  shame)  through  the  streets  was  confined  to  cats  with 
moving  heads,  green  parrots,  wooden  lambs  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton-wool,  or  (if  the  figure  of  a  man  was  attempted)  a  coarse 
boor  holding  an  equally  vulgar  pot  of  beer,  we  may  feel  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  change  so  unostentatiously  brought  about  by  these 
humble  foreigners. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  CARPET. 

Regularity  of  pattern  is  too  much  sought  after  in  choosing 
our  carpets.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  and  others  have  shown 
how  much  more  important  is  the  effect  of  colour  in  a  carpet 
than  that  of  pattern,  and  how  much  more  agreeable  is  the  irre¬ 
gularity  in  the  patterns  of  Eastern  carpets  than  the  formal  and 
symmetrical  exactness  thought  so  necessary  in  our  own.  “  Co¬ 
lour,  and  not  the  pattern,”  says  Mr.  Giles,  “  is  the  primary 
source  of  interest  in  such  cases,  as  in  the  ordinary  Turkey 
carpet,  in  which  no  one  looks  for  a  pattern ;  and  while  our 
Axminsters,  Wiltons,  and  Kidderminsters,  the  designs  of  which 
have  been  considered  rather  than  the  harmon}'  of  their  colours, 
are  so  distressing  in  their  obtrusive  roses  and  cornucopias,  the 
incomprehensible  and  often-repeated  interlaced  design  of  the 
old  Turkish  carpet  seems  never  to  weary.”  Hence  this  pat¬ 
tern,  or  one  nearest  resembling  it,  is  preferable. 

THE  TERM  “  CERAMIC.” 

This  is  a  word  of  recent  introduction  into  our  language,  as 
a  generic  term  including  all  manufactures  of  potters'  clay.  It 
is  derived  from  k epa/xo?,  the  Greek  for  potters’  clay.  One  of 
the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Athens,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  was  called  Ceramicus  ;  and  although  Fausanias 
assigns  a  different  derivation,  Pliny  relates  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  manufactory  of  Cholcostrius,  a  celebrated  modeller  of 
statues  in  clay. 


TO  CLEAN  PRINTS. 

Mr.  Stannard,  in  the  Art -  Union  for  1847,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  as  infallible : 

Immerse  the  print  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  lye  made  by  adding  to  the 
strongest  muriatic  acid  its  own  weight  in  water,  and  to  three  parts  of 
this  mixture  adding  one  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  black  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese.  A  print,  if  not  quickly  cleaned,  may  remain  in  this  liquid 
twenty-four  hours  without  harm.  Indian-ink  stains  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  assisted  out  with  hot  water.  Pencil- marks  should  be  taken 
out  with  India  rubber  or  day-old  bread,  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  engraving.  If  the  print  has  been  mounted,  the  paste  on  the  back 
should  be  thoroughly  removed  with  warm  water.  The  saline  crystals 
left  by  the  solution  may  be  removed  by  repeated  rinsings  with  warm 
water. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  WONDERS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 

That  the  produce  of  a  tree  found  in  vast  luxuriance  in  the 
dense  forests  of  Southern  America  should,  within  comparatively 
few  years,  by  the  applications  of  skill,  be  brought  into  manifold 
uses, — alike  characterised  by  their  ingenuity  and  importance, — 
is  certainly  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  scientific  age.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  history  of  India-Rubber,  or  Caoutchouc ,  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  its  manufactures.  India-Rubber  was  first  brought 
to  England  in  1767,  and  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  to  Mr.  Canton,  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  :  “With  this  you  will  receive  two  balls  of  the  new  Elastick 
Substance”  (Weld’s  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  106).  In  1772, 
Dr.  Priestley  thus  speaks  of  the  new  substance,  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Perspective: 

I  have  seen  a  substance  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping 
from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  must  therefore  be  of 
singular  use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Nairne, 
mathematical-instrument  maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
sells  a  cubical  piece  of  about  half  an  inch  for  three  shillings ;  and  he 
says  it  will  last  several  years. 

Many  persons  (says  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgskin,  the  experienced 
writer  on  subjects  of  political  and  commercial  economy)  yet 
alive  remember  when  India-Rubber  was  only  known  as  a  part 
of  a  stationer’s  stock,  in  the  shape  of  little  black  flexible  bottles, 
more  or  less  ugly,  and  when  it  was  only  used  to  rub  out  pencil- 
marks.  Now  it  fills  a  large  place  in  the  arts.  Instruments  to 
relieve  pain  and  carry  on  war;  toys  to  amuse  children,  and 
buffers  quietly  and  smoothly  to  stop  the  impetuous  railway- 
train;  the  softest  and  most  yielding  of  all  beds,  the  most  im¬ 
permeable  of  clothing ;  the  most  flexible  of  tubes ;  the  valves 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite 
contrivances  of  nature  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life,  but 
rudely  imitated  in  the  most  ingenious  of  our  contrivances, 
pumps  and  steam-engines,  &c.,— are  all  now  made  of  India- 
Rubber.  Hardly  any  business  of  life  is  carried  on  without  its 
aid.  It  is  used  in  our  printing-offices,  it  forms  a  link  in  tele- 
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graphic  communication,  and  is  indispensable  on  railways;  it 
guards  the  traveller  from  atmospherical  evils;  it  enables  the 
diver  to  traverse  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  it  is  essential  to 
balloons ;  it  stretches  and  contracts  like  our  own  skin,  and  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  most  useful,  convenient,  and  graceful 
dresses.  Without  it  civilisation  would  have  been  as  effectually 
stopped  as  we  by  its  means  stop  the  train ;  and  the  discovery 
of  it  and  its  many  uses,  like  the  discovery  of  gold  and  its  great 
use  as  money,  the  best  known  and  most  precise  measure  of  all 
the  services  which  men  render  one  another,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  human  progress. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  useful  ap¬ 
plications  was  known  in  South  America  upwards  of  a  century 
since,  where  cloaks  were  then  waterproofed  with  India-Rubber ; 
and  disinclined  as  we  are  to  rob  Mr.  Macintosh  of  the  merit  of 
his  adaptation,  the  invention  must  be  awarded  to  another  age ; 
indeed,  it  is  almost  one  of  the  antiquities  of  the  New  World. 
In  a  work  entitled  La  Monarchia  Indiana ,  printed  at  Madrid 
in  1723,  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  “Very  profitable  trees  in 
New  Spain,  from  which  there  distil  various  liquors  and  resins.” 
Among  them  is  described  a  tree  called  uiquahuill ,  which  the 
natives  cut  with  a  hatchet,  to  obtain  the  white,  thick,  and 
adhesive  milk.  This,  when  coagulated,  they  made  into  balls, 
called  ulli,  which  rebounded  very  high  when  struck  to  the 
ground,  and  were  used  in  various  games.  It  was  also  made  into 
shoes  and  sandals.  The  author  continues:  “Our  people  (the 
Spaniards)  make  use  of  their  ulli  to  varnish  their  cloaks ,  made 
of  hempen  cloth, for  wet  weather ,  which  are  good  to  resist  water, 
but  not  against  the  sun,  by  whose  heat  and  rays  the  ulli  is  dis¬ 
solved.”  India-Rubber  is  not  known  in  Mexico  at  the  present 
day  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  ulli;  and  the  oiled-silk 
covering  of  hats  very  generally  worn  throughout  the  country  by 
travellers  is  always  Called  ulli. 

Shoes  (worn  in  some  countries  as  over-shoes)  have  also  long 
been  made  of  Caoutchouc  in  its  native  country.  Edwards,  in 
his  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,  witnessed  the  process  of  making 
these  India-Rubber  shoes,  which  he  thus  describes :  Eirst,  the 
lasts  are  made  of  wood  from  the  United  States ;  they  are  smeared 
with  clay  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  the  leg  of  each  is  a  long  stick, 
to  serve  as  a  handle.  The  lasts  are  dipped  into  the  Caoutchouc- 
milk,  and  are  then  held  over  the  smoke  of  a  fire  made  with  a 
species  of  palm-nut,  which  dries  the  surface  at  once.  The  lasts 
are  then  redipped ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  shoes 
are  of  sufficient  thickness,  a  greater  number  of  coatings  being 
given  to  the  bottom  or  sole.  A  shoe  is  thus  made  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  and 
changes  from  a  yellowish  hue  to  a  reddish  brown ;  it  is  next 
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figured  by  girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard  wood,  or  the  needle¬ 
like  spines  of  palms,  and  is  fit  for  sale. 

M.  Claussen,  the  botanist,  when  travelling  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  found  the  Hancornia  speciosa ,  a  tree  which  produces  India- 
Rubber,  growing  on  the  high  plateaux,  at  from  3000  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  bears  a  fruit  in  form  not  unlike  a 
bergamot  pear,  and  full  of  milky  juice,  which  is  liquid  Caout¬ 
chouc.  To  be  eatable,  this  fruit  must  be  kept  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  being  gathered,  in  which  time  all  the  India-Rubber 
disappears,  or  is  converted  into  sugar ;  and  it  is  then  in  taste 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  known,  and  regarded  by  the 
Brazilians  as  superior  to  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  country. 

DIVISIBILITY  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GOLD. 

Gold-leaf  is  beat  out  so  thin,  that  50-7  square  inches  of  it 
weigh  only  one  grain.  Now  the  1000th  part  of  a  line  or  inch 
is  easily  visible  through  a  common  pocket-glass.  A  square 
inch  of  gold,  therefore,  is  divisible  into  a  million  of  parts,  each 
visible  through  a  common  microscope.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
when  gold  is  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  gold  leaf,  50 700000 th 
of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  But  Reau¬ 
mur  has  showm.  that  one  grain  of  gold,  of  the  thinness  which  it 
is  upon  silver  wire,  will  cover  an  area  of  1400  square  inches. 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  TToooWoooth  of  a  grain  of  gold  may 
be  rendered  visible.  But  small  as  this  particle  is,  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  considerable 
number  of  atoms. 

An  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  wire  is  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  more  than  1300  miles  in  length ;  and  nineteen  ounces 
of  gold,  which  in  the  form  of  a  cube  would  not  measure  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  on  each  side,  will  completely  gild 
a  silver  wire  in  length  sufficient  to  compass  the  whole  earth 
like  a  hoop. 

Gilt  wire  is  drawn  from  bars  of  silver  covered  with  gold ;  of 
which  it  requires  but  the  8,640,000th  part  of  an  ounce  to  cover 
an  inch  of  wire.  If  this  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the 
silver  within  the  coating  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  hollow  tube 
of  gold  which  surrounded  it  will  still  reqiain  suspended.  This 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  divisibility  of  matter  requires  to  be 
shown  by  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope. 

Faraday  thus  illustrates  the  minute  diffusion  of  this  won¬ 
derful  metal.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  film  or  solution  by 
which  the  ruby  tint  is  obtained  is  very  small.  Suppose  that  a 
leaf  of  gold  which  weighs  about  0-2  of  a  grain,  and  will  cover 
a  base  of  nearly  ten  square  inches,  were  diffused  through  a 
column  having  that  base,  and  2*7  inches  in  height,  it  would 
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give  a  ruby  fluid  equal  in  depth  of  tint  to  a  good  red  rose,  the 
volume  of  the  gold  being  about  the  eobofh  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  fluid.  Another  result  gives  0*01  of  a  grain  of  gold  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  fluid.  These  finely-diffused  particles  have  not  as 
yet  been  distinguished  by  any  microscopic  power  applied  to 
them. 

Some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  articles 
of  luxury  may  be  formed  from  a  calculation  given  by  Jacob, 
who  estimates  it  for  Europe  at  an  annual  value  of  five  millions 
and  three  quarters  sterling.  How  much  of  these  precious  metals 
must  disappear  by  wear,  leaving  no  trace  !  Would  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  traces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  soil  of  all  human 
dwellings  in  the  course  of  time  ?  How  circulating  coin  must 
be  continually  worn  away  by  friction,  the  elements  of  the  gold 
and  silver  being  scattered  throughout  the  whole  world  in  in¬ 
visible  particles  !  What  chemical  or  galvanic  magic  may  one 
day  collect  them  together  again,  to  decorate  the  crevice  of 
some  rock  with  their  brilliancy,  or  to  raise  some  bed  of  sand  to 
honour,  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  certain  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  although  they  may  be  lost  to  us. — KobelPs  Mineral 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  R.  Hunt,  keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  states,  that 
for  the  uses  of  the  arts  not  less  than  1000  ounces  of  fine  gold 
are  used  in  Birmingham  alone  every  week,  and  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  weekly  consumption  of  leaf-gold  is  as 
follows:  London,  400  oz. ;  Edinburgh,  35  oz.  ;  Birmingham, 
70  oz.  ;  Manchester,  40  oz. ;  Dublin,  12  oz.;  Liverpool,  15  oz.; 
Leeds,  6  oz.  ;  Glasgow,  6oz. :  total,  584  oz.  Of  this,  he  states, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  gold-refiner,  that  not  one-tenth 
part  can  be  recovered  ;  and  he  adds,  that  for  gilding  metals 
by  the  electrotype,  and  the  water  or  wash-gilding  processes, 
not  less  than  10,000  ounces  of  gold  are  required  annually.  One 
establishment  in  the  Potteries  employs  3500 1.  worth  of  gold 
per  annum,  and  nearly  2000A  worth  is  used  by  another.  The 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  for  gilding 
porcelain  and  making  crimson  and  rose  colour,  varies  from 
7000  oz.  to  10,000  oz.  per  annum. — Chemistry ,  Theoretical  and 
Practical ,  by  Dr.  Muspratt. 

Large  quantities  of  gold  are  used  in  gilding  portions  of  the 
exteriors  of  modern  public  buildings.*  Thus  the  gold-leaf  used 
in  decorating  the  clock-tower  of  the  Hew  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  labour,  cost  upwards  of  1500L  Sir  Charles  Barry  states, 
that  for  the  sake  of  durability  he  used  fine  or  pure  gold  of  treble 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold-leaf,  when  difficulties  arose  from 

*  The  regilding  of  the  onter  golden  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s  Catliedi’al  cost  the 
late  Dean  68L,  and  the  triple  regilding  of  the  vase  of  flames  on  the  Monument 
cost  the  Corporation  of  London  120L 
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the  galvanic  action  between  the  gold  and  the  metals  in  contact 
with  it ;  to  remedy  which  a  composition  has  been  applied, 
which,  besides  advantages  as  to  durability  and  colour,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  perfect  insulation  between  the  gold  and  the  metals 
which  it  covers. 

The  above,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  quantity  compared 
with  the  gold  used  in  gilding  the  five  crosses,  as  well  as  the 
cupola,  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  required  a  mass  of  247  pounds  of  gold,  and  are  seen 
glittering  at  a  distance  of  forty  wersts  (about  twenty -seven 
miles)  from  St.  Petersburg. 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Phillips,  in  his 
geological  lecture  in  Victoria,  namely,  that  great  use  may  be 
made  of  the  honeysuckle  in  gold-finding ;  a  tree,  or  line  of 
trees,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  indicating  an  arenaceous  bed  on  the 
bottom,  as  witnessed  in  a  steep  hill  on  the  Loddon  or  Kangaroo 
diggings,  where  gold  was  found,  as  Mr.  Phillips  had  predicted 
three  years  before. 

The  great  gold  discoveries  of  recent  years  will  be  found  no¬ 
ticed  in  Things  not  generally  Known ,  First  Series. 

THE  VALUE  OF  IRON. 

To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and  how  the  mecha¬ 
nical  skill  and  labour  expended  upon  it  exceed  the  price,  a 
writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  gives  the  following  cal¬ 
culations  : 


Bar-iron  worth  \l.  is  worth  when  worked  into — 
£  s. 


Horse-shoes  . 
Table-knives  . 
Needles.  .  . 

Penknife-blades 


2  10 
36  0 
71  0 
657  0 


Polished  buttons  and 

buckles  . 

Balance  -  springs  of 
watches . 


£ 

897 

50,000 


Cast-iron  worth  11.  is  worth  when  converted  into — 


£ 

Machinery . 4 

Larger  ornamental  work  .  45 
Buckles  and  Berlin  work  .  600 


Neck-chains  .  .  .  . 
Shirt- buttons  .  .  .  . 


£ 

.  1,386 
.  5,896 


Thirty-one  pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  upwards 
of  111  miles  in  length ;  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a  part 
was  converted,  in  lieu  of  horse-hair,  into  a  barrister’s  wig. 
The  process  followed  to  effect  this  extraordinary  tenuity  con¬ 
sists  of  heating  the  iron,  and  passing  it  through  rollers  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  going  at  the  rate  of  400  revolutions  per 
minute,  down  to  No.  4  on  the  gauge.  It  is  afterwards  drawn 
cold  down  to  No.  33  on  the  same  gauge,  and  so  on  till  it  ob¬ 
tains  the  above  length  in  miles. 
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WHAT  IS  TUTENAGUE  ? 

The  exact  nature  of  Tutenague  is  still  a  problem.  Some 
state  that  Tutenague  is  a  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  zinc ; 
others  consider  it  to  be  an  artificial  mixture  of  different  me¬ 
tals  ;  the  Tutenague  which  was  formerly  exported  from  the  East 
Indies  is,  however,  pure  zinc,  without  any  alloy  of  lead.  M. 
De  Guignes  affirms,  that  it  is  a  native  mixture  of  lead  and 
iron,  peculiar  to  China.  It  has  frequently  been  confounded 
with  the  white  copper  of  China,  which  is  of  a  different  com¬ 
position,  and  not  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  empire. 
Upon  the  authority  of  a  merchant  trading  between  India  and 
China,  Tutenague  was  an  article  of  very  extensive  commerce 
between  those  countries  until  the  year  1820,  when  it  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  introduction  of  German  spelter  into  India. 

ANCIENT  PLOUGHS. 

The  kind  of  Plough  in  use  among  the  early  Greeks,  so  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  the  description  given  by  Hesiod,  and 
from  certain  drawings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  was  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
at  least  probable  that  the  Plough  described  by  Hesiod  had  no 
wheels ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  was  the  com¬ 
moner  form  even  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  Virgil  wrote,  since 
Pliny  describes  the  addition  of  wheels  to  have  been  but  recently 
introduced.  But  of  whichever  description  the  Roman  or  Gre¬ 
cian  Plough  is  considered  to  be,  little  improvement  in  its  con¬ 
struction  seems  to  have  been  effected  since  that  remote  period 
till  a  very  recent  epoch  ;  for  when  we  examine  the  implements 
employed  for  ploughing  in  most  nations  of  modern  Europe,  we 
still  find  them  of  a  construction  as  rude  and  clumsy  as  those 
represented  in  the  sculptures  and  models  that  have  come  down 
to  us  or  are  described  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. — Dr.  Dau- 
beny’s  Lectures  on  Husbandry. 

The  ancient  Lombard  Plough  is  still  in  use  in  Piedmont.  It 
has  probably  not  changed  its  form  since  the  days  of  the  Georgies ; 
it  has  no  wheels,  and  the  ploughshare  is  inserted  in  the  shaft. 

PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES’  TAILS. 

Barrington  notes:  “  Notwithstanding  an  Irish  statute  of 
Charles  I.,  that  opprobrium  of  the  Irish,  with  regard  to  plough¬ 
ing  by  the  horses’  tails,  still  continues  in  the  north-western 
parts,  as  it  does  in  the  north-western  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  arises,  I  should  imagine,  from  not  being  able  to  purchase  col¬ 
lars,  or  more  convenient  harness.  As,  however,  for  the  barbarity, 
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the  custom  which  prevails  in  Somersetshire  and  the  north  of 
England,  to  pluck  the  feathers  from  live  geese,  seems  equal  to  it. 

ZINC  MILK-PANS. 

Zinc  pans  have  been  much  recommended  for  use  in  dairies, 
as  the  milk  speedily  coagulates  in  them,  and  the  quantity  of 
cream  is  great.  But  if  the  milk  becomes  sour  while  in  them, 
the  acid  acts  upon  the  zinc  and  forms  unpleasant,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  poisonous  compounds.  Upon  the  whole,  porcelain  or 
glass  is  the  best  material  for  milk  vessels. 

Zinc,  it  is  well  known,  prevents  other  metals  with  which  it 
is  in  contact  from  rusting.  Many  instances  suggest  themselves 
in  which  much  manual  labour  might  be  saved  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  appending  either  a  ring  or  slip  of  zinc  to  the 
metal  to  be  preserved  bright.  It  would  be  specially  applicable 
in  the  case  of  bayonets  and  rifle-barrels  ;  and  a  zinc  edging  to 
a  scabbard  would  prevent  the  rusting  of  a  sword. 

HOW  TO  EXAMINE  A  WATCH. 

To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  mechanism  of  a  watch, 
its  main-spring,  or  the  balance-wheel,  is  a  mere  piece  of  metal. 
He  may  have  looked  at  the  face  of  the  watch,  and  while  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  motions  of  its  hands,  and  the  time  it  keeps,  he  may 
have  wondered  in  idle  amazement  as  to  the  character  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  concealed  within.  Take  it  to  pieces,  and  show 
him  each  part  separately;  he  will  recognise  neither  design,  nor 
adaptation,  nor  relation  between  them ;  but  put  them  together, 
set  them  to  work,  point  out  the  offices  of  each  spring,  wheel, 
and  cog,  explain  their  movements,  and  then  show  him  the  re¬ 
sult  :  now  he  perceives  that  it  is  all  one  design, — that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  number  of  parts,  their  diverse  forms  and  various 
offices,  and  the  agents  concerned,  the  whole  piece  is  of  one 
thought,  the  expression  of  one  idea.  He  now  rightly  concludes 
that  when  the  mainspring  was  fashioned  and  tempered,  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  parts  must  have  been  considered;  that 
the  cogs  on  this  wheel  are  cut  and  regulated — adapted — to  the 
ratchets  on  that,  &c.  ;  and  his  final  conclusion  will  be,  that 
such  a  piece  of  mechanism  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
chance  ;  for  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  is  such  as  to  show  it  to 
be  according  to  design,  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  one  intelli¬ 
gence. — Maury. 

EGYPTIAN  AND  CHINESE  LOCKS. 

The  earliest  lock  of  which  the  construction  is  known  is  the 
Egyptian,  which  was  used  4000  years  ago.  In  this  lock  three 
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pins  drop  into  three  holes  in  the  bolt  when  it  is  pushed  in,  and 
so  hold  it  fast ;  and  they  are  raised  again  by  putting  in  the  key 
through  the  large  hole  in  the  bolt,  and  raising  it  a  little,  so 
that  the  pins  of  the  key  push  the  locking-pins  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bolt.  The  security  of  this  lock  is  very  small,  as 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  places  of  the  pins  by  pushing  in  a  bit  of 
wood  covered  with  clay  or  tallow,  on  which  the  holes  will 
mark  themselves  ;  and  the  depth  can  easily  be  got  by  trial. 

Mr.  Chubb,  the  well-known  lock-maker,  possesses  a  wooden 
Chinese  lock,  which  is  very  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  and,  in 
fact,  is  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  Bramah 
lock,  which  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  secure 
one  ever  invented ;  for  it  has  sliders  or  tumblers  of  different 
lengths,  and  cannot  be  opened  unless  they  are  all  raised  to  the 
proper  heights,  and  no  higher.  Until  about  eighty  years  ago, 
we  had  no  lock  so  good  as  this  in  England. — E.  B.  Denison , 
Q.C. 

THE  PEDOMETER. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  a  watch  which  wound  itself 
up  by  means  of  a  weighted  lever,  which  rose  and  fell  at  every 
step  he  took;  and  having  a  gathering  click  to  it,  it  wound  up  a 
ratchet  attached  to  the  barrel,  if  it  was  not  then  fully  wound  up. 
The  instrument  called  the  Pedometer  is  on  the  same  principle, 
though  its  object  is  different,  being  merely  to  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  steps  you  take  while  the  instrument  is  in  your  pocket. 
It  is  capable  of  adjustment  according  to  the  number  of  steps 
which  the  wearer  usually  takes  in  a  mile,  which  he  must  first 
count,  and  set  the  instrument  accordingly,  when  it  will  indicate 
the  distance  walked ;  but  without  such  adjustment  it  affords  no 
measure  of  distance  at  all. — E.  B.  Denison ,  Q.  G. 

CURIOUS  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Lately,  on  one  of  the  Prussian  railways,  a  barrel,  which 
should  have  contained  silver  coin,  was  found,  on  arrival  at  its 
destination,  to  have  been  emptied  of  its  precious  contents,  and 
filled  with  sand.  On  Professor  Ehrenberg  being  consulted  on 
the  subject,  he  sent  for  samples  of  sand  from  all  the  stations 
along  the  different  lines  of  railway  through  which  the  specie 
had  passed,  and  by  means  of  his  microscope  identified  the  sta¬ 
tion  from  which  the  interpolated  sand  must  have  been  taken. 
The  station  once  fixed  upon,  it  was  not  difficult  to  hit  upon  the 
culprit  among  the  small  number  of  employes  on  duty  there. 

prince  rupert’s  drop. 

To  this  celebrated  personage  is  to  be  attributed  the  invention 
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of  the  toy  that  bears  his  name  as  ‘‘Rupert’s  Drop,” — that  curi¬ 
ous  bubble  of  glass  which  has  long  amused  children  and  puzzled 
philosophers”  (Lord  Macaulay’s  England ,  vol.  i.  p.  409). 

This  philosophical  toy  was  introduced  by  Rupert  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  1660,  and  communicated  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  Gresham  College.  It  was  so  well  known  when  Hu- 
dibras  was  written  as  to  be  used  in  popular  illustration.  In 
part  ii.  canto  2,  we  have, 

Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble, 

Whose  least  part  crack’d,  the  whole  doth  fly, 

And  wits  are  crack’d  to  find  out  why. 

This  bubble  is  in  form  somewhat  pear-shaped,  or  like  a  leech 
distended :  it  is  formed  by  dropping  refined  green  glass,  when 
melted,  into  cold  water,  and  its  thick  end  is  so  hard  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  broken  on  an  anvil ;  but  if  the  smallest  particle  of  its 
taper  end  be  broken  off,  the  whole  flies  at  once  into  powder.  The 
theory  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  its  particles  when  in  fusion 
are  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  but  on  being  dropped  into  the  water 
its  superficies  is  annealed,  and  the  particles  return  into  the 
power  of  each  other’s  attraction ;  the  inner  particles,  still  in  a 
state  of  repulsion,  being  confined  within  their  outward  covering 
{Philosophical  Transactions ,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  175).  These  drops  are 
difficult  to  make;  but  they  may  be  bought  for  a  trifle  at  toy¬ 
shops,  or  of  philosophical  instrument  makers. 

CANDLE-BOMBS. 

Candle-Bombs  are  old ;  and  are  described  by  Beckmann  as 
small  glasses,  hermetically  sealed  and  containing  a  drop  of  water, 
which,  when  placed  on  hot  coals,  burst  with  a  loud  report,  and 
therefore  are  called  fulminating  glasses.  Hooke  speaks  of  them 
in  his  Micrographia ,  1665. 

CORKED  BOTTLES  FILLED  BY  PRESSURE  OF  THE  SEA. 

That  empty  bottles,  securely  corked  and  let  down  into  the 
sea,  at  various  depths,  have  been  drawn  up  filled  with  water, 
without  any  appearance  of  the  corks  having  been  displaced, 
has  long  been  well  known,  but  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  in 
1815,  relates : 

We  drove  a  cork  very  tight  into  an  empty  bottle.  The  cork  was  so  large 
that  more  than  half  of  it  could  not  be  driven  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
We  then  tied  a  cord  round  the  cork,  which  we  also  fastened  round  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  to  prevent  the  cork  sinking  down,  and  put  a  coat  of 
pitch  over  the  whole.  By  means  of  lead  we  sunk  it  in  the  water.  When 
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it  was  let  down  to  about  the  depth  of  50  fathoms,  the  captain  said  he 
was  sure  the  bottle  had  instantaneously  filled  ;  on  which  he  drew  it  up, 
when  we  found  the  cork  driven  down  into  the  inside,  and  of  course  the 
bottle  was  full  of  water. 

We  prepared  a  second  bottle  in  the  same  way,  only  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sail-needle  being  passed  transversely  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  cork,  which  rested  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  all  completely 
pitched  over.  When  about  50  fathoms  down,  the  captain  called  out  as 
before,  that  he  felt  by  the  sudden  increase  of  weight  that  the  bottle  was 
filled  ;  on  which  it  was  drawn  up.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
the  cork  in  the  same  position,  and  no  part  of  the  pitch  broken  ;  yet  the 
bottle  was  full  of  water.  .  .  .  The  porousness  of  the  glass  seems  to  be  the 
only  consideration  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  fact. 

In  1854,  Captain  Spowart,  of  the  Wilberforce ,  corked,  wired, 
and  sealed  a  bottle  up  tight,  and  tied  tarpaulin  over  all,  the 
bottle  being  empty:  this  he  sank  90  fathoms,  and  on  being 
hauled  up,  it  was  full  to  within  two  inches  of  the  cork  of  water, 
the  cork  being  still  tight. 

Dr.  Bucklaud,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise ,  says  : 

Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  found  that  a  claret  bottle  filled  with  air,  and 
well  corked,  was  burst  before  it  descended  400  fathoms.  He  also  found 
that  a  bottle  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  corked,  had  had  the  cork 
forced  in  at  about  180  fathoms. 

Sir  Francis  Beaufort  made  the  experiment  with  bottles  empty 
and  filled,  but  with  various  results. 

The  empty  bottles  were  sometimes  crushed ;  at  others  the  cork  was 
forced  in,  and  the  fluid  exchanged  for  sea-water.  The  cork  was  always 
returned  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in  an 
inverted  position. 

The  results,  of  course,  vary  with  the  depths  to  which  the 
bottles  are  sunk.  Sir  Henry  Delabeehe  computed  the  pressure 
at  a  depth  of  100  feet  to  be  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  while  at  4000  feet,  the  pressure 
would  be  about  1830  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  By  some  the 
phenomenon  is  referred  to  the  porousness  of  the  glass  ;  but  this 
has  been  disproved  by  experiments  with  glass  balls  being  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  Bramah’s  hydraulic  press,  to  a  weight  of  3,360  pounds 
on  the  square  inch,  when  the  balls  were  uninjured.  We  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  bottle  experiments,  although 
the  pressure  might  not  be  sufficient  to  break  the  glass,  it  might 
reduce  by  compression  the  size  of  the  cork  and  the  covering  of 
pitch  or  wax,  and  thus  afford  space  for  the  water  to  enter,  which 
it  would  do  through  the  minutest  inlet  under  such  pressure  : 
“the  wire  would  keep  the  cork  in  its  original  position,  and  on 
being  drawn  up,  the  expansion  to  its  former  bulk  would  be 
instantaneous.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  Correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries ,  Second  Series,  No.  32.  At  all  events,  the 
elasticity  of  the  cork  is  better  proved  than  the  porosity  of  the 
glass. 
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U  CANST  THOU  TELL  HOW  AN  OYSTER  MAKES  HIS  SHELL  ?” 

says  the  Fool  in  King  Lear  ;  to  which  Lear  replies,  “  No and 
the  Fool  rejoins,  “Nor  I  neither.” 

Now  the  shell  of  the  oyster  consists  of  concentric  layers  of 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  marks  of  which  we  see  in 
its  rough  outer  surface.  That  which  now  forms  the  centre  and 
utmost  convexity  of  the  shell,  was,  at  an  early  age,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole  animal ;  but  as  the  oyster  grows,  it  throws 
out  from  its  surface  a  new  secretion,  composed  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  attached  to  the  shell  already 
formed,  and  projects  further  at  its  edges.  Thus  the  animal  is 
not  only  protected  by  this  covering,  but  as  it  increases  in  size, 
the  shell  is  made  thicker  and  stronger  by  successive  layers.  It 
is  also  shaped  with  as  curious  a  destination  to  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  of  respiration  and  of  obtaining  food  as  any  thing  we  can 
survey  in  the  higher  animals.  We  cannot  walk  in  the  streets 
without  noticing  that,  in  the  fish-shops,  the  oysters  are  laid 
with  their  flat  sides  uppermost.  They  would  die  were  it  other¬ 
wise.  The  animal  breathes  and  feeds  by  opening  its  shell,  and 
thereby  receiving  a  new  portion  of  water  into  the  concavity  of 
its  under  shell ;  and  if  it  did  not  thus  open  its  lid,  the  water 
could  neither  be  propelled  through  its  branchiae,  or  respiratory 
apparatus,  nor  sifted  for  its  food.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
oysters  lie  in  their  native  beds :  were  they  on  their  flat  surface, 
no  food  could  be  gathered,  as  it  were,  in  their  cup  ;  and  if  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  retreating  tide,  the  opening  of  the  shell  would  allow 
the  water  to  escape  and  leave  them  dry,  thus  depriving  them 
of  respiration  as  well  as  food. — Abridged  from  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Notes  on  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

The  Hon.- Robert  Boyle  has  left  us  a  curious  reflection  “upon  the 
Eating  of  Oysters.”  “We  impute  it,”  he  says,  “for  a  barbarous  custom, 
to  many  nations  of  the  Indians,  that  like  beasts  they  eat  raw  flesh. 
And  pray  how  much  is  that  worse  than  our  eating  raw  fish,  as  we  do 
in  eating  these  oysters?  Nor  is  this  a  practice  of  the  rude  vulgar  only, 
but  of  the  politest  and  nicest  person  amongst  us,  such  as  physicians, 
divines,  and  even  ladies.  And  our  way  of  eating  them  seems  more  bar¬ 
barous  than  theirs,  since  they  are  wont  to  kill  before  they  eat,  but  we 
scruple  not  to  devour  oysters  alive,  and  kill  them,  not  with  our  hands 
or  teeth,  but  with  our  stomachs,  where  (for  aught  we  know)  they  begin 
to  be  digested  before  they  make  an  end  of  dying.  Nay,  sometimes, 
when  we  dip  them  in  vinegar,  we  may,  for  sauce  to  one  bit,  devour 
alive  a  shoal  of  little  animals,  which  whether  they  be  fishes  or  worms 
I  am  not  so  sure  as  I  am  that  I  have,  by  the  help  of  convenient  glasses, 
seen  great  numbers  of  them  swimming  up  and  down  in  less  than  a 
saucerfull  of  vinegar.” 


POMPEIAN  AND  LONDON  PAVEMENT. 

The  roads  of  Pompeii  were  usually  raised  some  height  above 
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the  ground,  and  consisted  of  three  distinct  layers  of  materials  : 
the  lowest,  stones  mixed  with  cement ;  the  middle,  gravel,  or 
small  stones,  to  prepare  a  level  and  unyielding  surface  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  upper  layer,  which  consisted  of  large  masses  accu¬ 
rately  fitted  together.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  after  many 
ages  of  imperfect  paving  in  London,  we  have  returned  to  the 
same  plan.  The  roadway  is  based  in  the  same  manner,  upon 
broken  granite  instead  of  loose  earth,  and  a  further  security 
against  its  working  into  holes  is  given  by  dressing  each  stone 
separately  to  the  same  breadth,  and  into  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  so  that  each  tier  of  stones  spans 
the  street  like  a  bridge.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
Roman  system,  which  depended  for  the  solidity  of  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  size  of  the  blocks,  which  were  irregularly  shaped, 
although  carefully  and  firmly  fitted. 

THE  TURNPIKE 

originally  meant  what  is  now  called  a  Turnstile ;  that  is,  a  post 
with  a  movable  cross  fixed  at  the  top,  to  turn  as  the  passenger 
went  through.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Staple  of  News,  has, 

I  move  upon  my  axle,  like  a  turnpike. 

This  seems  originally  to  have  belonged  to  fortifications,  the 
points  being  made  sharp,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  horses  : 
they  were  therefore  pikes  to  turn  back  the  assailants. — Nares's 
Glossary,  new  edit. 


VARIETIES  OF  IVORY. 

Ivory  is  principally  obtained  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  and  Hindostan,  Camaroo  Ivory  being  considered  the 
best,  on  account  of  its  colour  and  transparency  :  in  some  of  the 
best  tusks,  the  transparency  can  be  discovered  on  the  outside. 
A  third  kind  of  Ivory,  called  the  Egyptian,  is  lower  in  price 
than  the  Indian,  but  is  uneconomical  in  working.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  Ivory  are  consumed  in  Sheffield  in  making  handles  for 
cutlery:  to  make  up  180  tons’  weight,  a  year’s  consumption, 
there  must  be  about  45,000  tusks,  whose  average  weight  is  nine 
pounds  each,  though  some  weigh  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  According  to  this,  the  number  of  elephants  killed 
every  year  is  22,500 ;  but,  allowing  that  some  tusks  are  cast  and 
some  animals  die,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  18,000  ele¬ 
phants  are  killed  every  year  for  their  Ivory,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  belief,  that  the  Ivory  used  comes  from  the  tusks 
cast  by  living  elephants. — Jameson’s  Journal ,  No.  97. 

The  finest  specimens  of  elephants’  tusks  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  were  a  pair  weighing  325  pounds,  from  the  Elephas 
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Africanus ,  obtained  from  an  animal  killed  near  the  newly-dis¬ 
covered  Lake  Ngami,  in  South  Africa;  each  tusk  measured 
eight  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  basal 
circumference.  A  single  tusk,  weighing  110  pounds,  from  the 
same  locality,  was  associated  with  them. 

TO  RESTORE  DECAYED  IVORY. 

A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Layard  sent  to  England  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  some  splendid  Ivory  carvings,  which,  on  being 
unpacked,  were  found  crumbling  to  pieces  very  rapidly.  This 
decay,  Professor  Owen  suggested,  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  albu¬ 
men  in  the  Ivory;  and  upon  his  recommendation,  the  articles 
were  boiled  in  a  solution  of  albumen,  when  the  Ivory  became 
as  firm  and  solid  as  when  first  entombed. 

HOW  THE  CHINESE  CONCENTRIC  IVORY-BALLS  ARE  CARVED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Milne,  in  his  popular  work  on  China,  thus 
explains  the  mystery  of  these  Concentric  Ivory-Balls, — ten, 
twelve,  or  more,  cut  out  one  within  the  other. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  balls  are  originally  cut  into  halves, 
and  are  so  strongly  or  nicely  gummed  or  cemented  together,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  junction  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  union  by  soaking  and  boiling  a  concentric  ball  in  oil,  of  course 
to  no  purpose.  The  explanation,  obtained  by  Mr.  Milne  from  more 
than  one  native  artist,  is  as  follows: 

A  piece  of  ivory,  made  perfectly  round,  has  several  conical  holes 
worked  into  it,  so  that  their  several  apices  meet  at  the  centi'e  of  the 
globular  mass.  The  workman  then  commences  to  detach  the  innermost 
sphere,  by  inserting  into  each  hole  a  very  sharp  tool  with  a  bent  point. 
This  instrument  is  so  placed  as  to  cut  away  or  scrape  the  ivory  through 
each  hole  at  equi-distances  from  the  surface,  thus  working  until  the 
incisions  meet.  In  this  way  is  separated  the  innermost  ball;  and  to 
smooth,  carve,  and  ornament  it,  the  faces  are  one  by  one  brought  op¬ 
posite  one  of  the  largest  holes.  The  other  balls,  larger  as  they  near  the 
surface,  are  each  cut,  wrought,  and  polished  precisely  in  the  same 
manner;  the  outermost  ball  being  of  course  the  last.  The  implements 
employed,  the  size  of  the  shaft  of  the  tool,  as  well  as  the  bend  ofits  point, 
depend  on  the  depth  of  each  successive  ball  from  the  surface. 


RUSSIA-LEATHER 

derives  its  well-known  odour,  and  its  power  of  withstanding  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  the  progress  of  decay,  from  its  being 
manufactured  with  oil  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch. 

THE  FIRST  POSTAGE-ENVELOPE. 

M.  Piron  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  a  Post-paid  Envelope 
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originated,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  M.  de  Velayer, 
who,  in  1653,  established  (with  royal  approbation)  a  private 
penny-post,  placing  boxes  at  the  corners  of  streets  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  letters  wrapped  up  in  Envelopes,  which  were  to  be 
bought  at  offices  established  for  that  purpose.  M.  de  Velayer 
also  caused  to  be  printed  certain  forms  of  billets ,  or  notes,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  ordinary  business  among  the  inhabitants  of 
great  towns,  with  blanks,  which  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
pen  with  such  special  matter  as  might  complete  the  writer’s 
object.  One  of  these  billets  has  been  preserved  to  our  time. 
Pelisson,  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  friend,  and  the  object  of  the 
bon-mot  that  “he  abused  the  privilege  which  men  have  of  being 
ugly,”  was  amused  at  this  kind  of  skeleton  correspondence, 
and  under  the  affected  name  of  Pisandre,  he  filled  up  and  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  these  forms  to  the  celebrated  Mdlle.  de  Scuderi, 
in  her  pseudonyme  of  Sappho.  This  strange  billet-doux  is  still 
extant ;  one  of  the  oldest,  we  presume,  of  penny-post  letters, 
and  a  curious  example  of  a  prepaying  envelope. — Quarterly 
Review ,  No.  128. 

The  invention  of  stamped  postage-envelopes  is,  however, 
claimed  for  Sweden ;  for  in  1823  a  Swedish  artillery- officer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Trekenber,  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Nobles  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Government  to  issue  stamped  paper  specially  for 
envelopes  for  prepaid  letters  :  but  the  proposition  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 


CIPHER- WRITING. 

The  art  of  Secret  Writing,  or  Writing  in  Cipher,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Polybius,  invented  by  iEneas,  the  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  Tactics,  and  other  works.  He  produced  twenty  methods  of 
writing  in  cipher,  which  no  person  could  unfold ;  but  we  doubt 
much  whether  they  would  preserve  this  quality  at  the  present 
day.  The  article  “  Cipher,  ”  in  Rees's  Cyclopcedia ,  by  Mr.  Blair,  a 
surgeon,  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  less 
strange  than  true,  that  this  art,  so  important  in  diplomacy,  as 
long  as  couriers  are  liable  to  be  intercepted,  was  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  by  the  Elector  Frederic  the  Second,  who  considered  it 
as  a  diabolical  invention.  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  had 
composed  several  works  to  revive  this  branch  of  knowledge  ; 
and  Boville,  an  ignorant  mathematician,  being  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  extraordinary  terms  he  made  use  of  to  explain 
his  method,  published  that  the  work  was  full  of  diabolical 
mysteries.  Poissevin  repeated  the  assertion;  and  Frederic, 
in  a  holy  zeal,  ordered  the  original  work  of  Trithemius,  which 
he  had  in  his  library,  to  be  burned,  as  the  invention  of  the 
devil. 
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THE  BEST  WRITING-INK. 

Dr.  J.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  manufactured  upwards  of 
230  different  inks,  and  tested  the  durability  of  writings  made 
with  these  on  all  kinds  of  paper.  His  numerous  experiments 
show  that  no  salt  of  iron,  and  no  preparation  of  iron,  equal 
the  common  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copperas,  for  ink-mak¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  even  the  addition  of  any  persalt,  such  as  the 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  iron,  although  it  improves  the  colour, 
deteriorates  the  durability  of  ink.  The  ink  Dr.  Stark  prefers 
for  his  own  use  is  composed  of  12 oz.  of  the  best  blue  galls; 
8  oz.  sulphate  of  indigo  ;  8  oz.  copperas  ;  a  few  cloves,  to  pre¬ 
vent  mouldiness  ;  and  4  or  6  oz.  of  gum-arabic,  for  a  gallon  of 
ink.  Dr.  Stark  recommends  that  all  legal  deeds  or  documents 
should  be  written  with  quill-pens,  as  the  contact  of  steel  in¬ 
variably  destroys  more  or  less  the  durability  of  every  ink.  The 
author  shows  that  a  good  copying-ink  has  yet  to  be  sought  for ; 
and  that  indelible  inks,  which  will  resist  the  pencillings  and 
washings  of  the  chemist,  need  never  be  looked  for. 

We  appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  writing-ink  per¬ 
manent.  Manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
now  in  our  State  -  Paper  Office,  are  apparently  as  bright  as 
when  first  written  ;  while  those  of  the  last  two  hundred  years 
are  more  or  less  illegible,  and  some  of  them  entirely  obli¬ 
terated.  We  have  seen  a  document  of  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
(1377-99)  in  which  the  ink  is  as  fresh  as  if  written  last  week. 

ARQUEBUSADE  WATER. 

This  preparation  of  olden  pharmacy  was  formerly  the  re¬ 
medy  for  a  wound  from  an  arquebusade ,  or  shot  from  an  arque- 
buse  or  hand-gun,  first  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines,  in 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476.  In  England,  on 
the  first  formation  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  1485,  half 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with  arquebuses ; 
and  a  large  party  of  arquebusiers  are  seen  in  the  picture  in 
Windsor  Castle  which  represents  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  pro¬ 
cession  to  meet  Francis  the  First  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres. 
Though  invented  for  the  purpose  from  which  it  is  named, 
the  Eau  d' Arquebusade  is  still  occasionally  applied  to  sprains, 
bruises,  &c. 

The  French  still  prepare  it  very  carefully  from  a  great  number  of 
aromatic  herbs.  In  England,  where  it  is  the  Aqua  Vulneraria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  the  formula  is  :  Dried  mint,  angelica  tops,  and  worm¬ 
wood  ;  angelica  seeds  ;  oil  of  juniper  and  spirit  of  rosemary :  distilled 
with  rectified  spirit  and  water. 

RAZOR-PAPER 

supersedes  the  use  of  the  ordinary  strop.  By  merely  wiping 
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the  razor  on  the  paper,  to  remove  the  lather  after  shaving,  a 
keen  edge  is  always  maintained  without  further  trouble  ;  only 
one  caution  being  necessary, — that  is,  to  begin  with  a  sharp 
razor,  and  then  the  paper  will  keep  it  in  that  state  for  years. 
It  may  be  prepared  thus  :  First,  procure  oxide  of  iron  (by  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of 
iron),  well  wash  the  precipitate,  and  finally  leave  it  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  :  secondly,  procure  some  good  paper,  soft, 
and  a  little  thinner  than  ordinary  printing-paper ;  then,  with 
a  soft  brush,  spread  over  the  paper  (on  one  side  only),  very 
thinly,  the  moist  oxide  of  iron;  dry  it,  and  cut  the  paper  into 
pieces  two  inches  square ;  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 

*  ANTIQUITY  OF  “  MARKING-INK.” 

In  1852,  Mr.  Herapath,  in  unrolling  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
discovered  on  one  of  the  linen  bandages  hieroglyphical  charac¬ 
ters,  in  colour  similar  to  those  of  the  present  “  marking-ink.” 
Mr.  Thornton  Herapath  next  examined  with  a  microscope 
the  stained  fibres  of  the  bandage ;  and  on  making  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  with  a  piece  of  the  linen  wrapper  recently 
“marked”  in  the  usual  way  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  fibres  presented  a  very  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the 
ancient  stained  cloth.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  really  acquainted  with  nitric  acid,  and  employed 
the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  “  marking -ink,”  just  as  wTe  do  at 
the  present  day.  “If,”  said  Dr.  Camps  to  the  Syro-Egyp- 
tian  Society,  “this  were  admitted,  we  must  then  allow  the 
Egyptians  to  have  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  and  chemical  preparations  than  is  generally  assigned 
even  to  that  very  clever,  intelligent,  and  ancient  people.” 

The  ink  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  imitated.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellis,  of  Brighton,  states,  that  by  making  a  solution  of  shellac 
with  borax  in  water,  and  adding  a  suitable  proportion  of  pure 
lamp-black,  an  ink  is  producible  which  is  indestructible  by 
time  or  by  chemical  agents,  and  which  on  drying  will  present 
a  polished  surface,  as  with  the  ink  found  on  the  Egyptian 
papyri.  Mr.  Ellis  has  made  ink  in  the  way  described;  and 
proved,  if  not  its  identity  with  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  yet  the 
correctness  of  the  formula — which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Hatchett,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent  chemist. 

SECRET  IN  GLASS-BLOWING. 

One  of  the  Glass-workers’  secrets  is,  to  simply  moisten  the 
mouth  with  a  little  water  before  blowing;  when  the  water 
will  be  converted,  in  the  interior  of  the  drop,  into  steam, 
which  greatly  aids  the  breath  in  extending  the  “  bell.” 
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HUMAN  MECHANISM  AND  THE  BRAIN. 

The  determination  between  two  lines  of  action  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Mr.  Cotton’s  Weighing-machine.  This  machine  is 
destined  to  separate  light  sovereigns  from  those  which  are  heavy ; 
the  light  ones  being  thrown  into  one  till,  the  heavy  ones  into 
the  opposite.  So  perfect  is  this  contrivance,  that  the  mechan¬ 
ism  will  weigh  accurately  sovereigns  to  y^oth  of  a  grain ;  and,  of 
course,  more  rapidly  and  correctly  than  could  possibly  be  effected 
by  the  ordinary  process.  When  Professor  De  la  Rive  saw  the 
mechanism  at  work,  he  said  it  was  the  perfection  of  mechanics; 
and  truly  it  is  a  most  wonderful  sight  to  witness  the  series  of 
these  machines  at  work  in  the  Bank  of  England.  When  the 
sovereign  is  light,  the  scale-beam  rises,  and  the  coin  is  thrown 
by  a  contrivance  into  one  till,  made  to  receive  it ;  if  the  sovereign 
is  heavy,  the  beam  descends,  and  the  coin  is  thrown  into  an 
opposite  box.  By  this  mechanism  a  selection  is  made  between 
the  heavy  and  the  lighter  coin.  The  machine  decides  between 
these  two  states;  and  in  that  way  its  action  is  analogous  to 
judgment  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mr.  Smee,  from  whose  work  on  Instinct  and  Reason  we  quote 
this  illustration,  adds,  that  when  man  solves  problems  by  his 
brain,  he  has  not  simply  to  decide  two  things,  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  beam,  as  in  the  judgment  exhibited  by  the  Weighing-ma¬ 
chines,  but  his  determination  is  formed  upon  all  the  knowledge 
he  possesses,  and  upon  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  comparison  well  illustrates  the  relative  capacity 
of  the  mechanism  of  man  and  the  structures  devised  by  an  In¬ 
finite  Power. 


“  THE  PATENT  RESPIRATOR.” 

When  a  person,  going  out  of  his  house  into  the  cold  air  of 
winter,  ties  a  bulky  woollen  handkerchief,  called  a  “  comforter” 
or  “  fear-nothing,”  around  his  neck  and  face,  or  holds  any  such 
porous  mass  over  the  mouth,  his  warm  breath,  going  out  through 
the  handkerchief  or  other  mass,  or  between  the  internal  surface 
of  the  mass  and  the  cheek,  leaves  warmth  there,  and  then  the 
cold  pure  air,  drawn  towards  the  mouth  through  the  heated 
mass,  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  detained  heat,  and  enters  the 
chest  of  the  individual  much  less  cold  than  the  air  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  around.  In  1836,  a  useful  modification  of  this  simple 
process  was  pressed  on  public  notice  by  Mr.  Jeffry,  a  medical 
practitioner  recently  returned  from  India.  The  same  proposal, 
however,  had  been  made,  executed,  and  published,  forty  years 
before,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  in  whose  laboratory 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  got  some  of  his  early  lessons  in  chemistry 
and  philosophy.  The  description  of  Dr.  Beddoes’  expedient, 
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“put,”  says  Dr.  Arnott,  “  as  a  working  direction  into  the  hands 
of  any  adroit  mechanician,  would  produce  a  good  form  of  what 
has  been  sold  as  the  Patent  Respirator.”  Mr.  Jeffry  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  handkerchief  folds  of  fine  wire-gauze,  or  pierced 
plates  of  metal,  which,  being  heated  by  the  warm  breath  pass¬ 
ing  out,  give  up  the  heat  so  acquired  to  the  pure  air  coming  in. 

In  all  the  published  prints  of  soldiers  in  the  field  exposed 
at  night  during  a  winter  campaign,  as  in  that  of  the  Crimea  in 
1854-5,  the  men  are  shown  with  bulky  neck-wrappers  rising  high 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  These  wrappers  are  commonly 
thought  to  serve  merely  to  protect  the  face  from  the  cold ;  but 
they  are  also  potent  breath-warmers. 

HOW  TO  SPLIT  A  SHEET  OF  PAPER. 

If  the  sheet  is  sized,  soak  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  much 
diluted  with  water,  till  the  size  is  rendered  perfectly  soluble 
in  moderately  warm  water.  When  well  washed,  press  it  gently 
between  blotting-paper ;  while  still  damp,  lay  it  between  two 
sheets  of  smooth  firm  paper,  previously  coated  with  a  solution 
of  isinglass  or  clear  size  on  one  side.  Press  the  sheets  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  leave  them  till  perfectly  dry.  Now,  by  carefully 
separating  the  two  outer  sheets,  the  middle  one  will  be  evenly 
ruptured,  or  otherwise,  according  as  one  sheet  is  bent  more 
than  the  other  during  the  process  of  separation. 

Or,  procure  two  rollers  or  cylinders  of  glass,  amber,  resin, 
or  metallic  amalgam  ;  strongly  excite  them  by  the  well-known 
means,  so  as  to  produce  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  then, 
with  pressure,  pass  the  paper  between  the  rollers  :  one  half 
will  adhere  to  the  under  roller,  the  other  to  the  upper  roller ; 
when  cease  the  excitation,  and  remove  each  part. 

HOW  TO  DETECT  FORGED  BANK-OE-ENGLAND  NOTES. 

A  very  simple  way  of  Proving  a  Note  is  by  slightly  damping 
it  with  the  tongue  :  then  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  if  genuine, 
the  water-mark  appears  more  distinctly  on  the  part  damped ; 
if  forged,  the  pretended  water-mark  disappears.  This  easy  test 
would  prevent  many  spurious  notes  from  getting  into  circula¬ 
tion. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  RAILWAY. 

Nearly  two  centuries  since  Railways  were  employed  in  the 
Newcastle  collieries.  Lord-Keeper  North,  in  1676,  writes  : 
“The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from 
the  colliery  to  the  river  exactly  straight  and  parallel:  and 
bulky  carts  are  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  these  rails, 
whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy,  that  one  horse  will  draw  four  or 
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five  chaldron  of  coals — and  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  coal- 
merchants.”  Cast-iron  rails  date  a  century  later  ;  for  George 
Stephenson  tells  us,  from  the  books  of  the  Coalbrook-Dale  Iron 
Company,  that  in  1767,  between  five  and  six  tons  of  cast-iron 
rails  were  made  at  these  works,  but  only  “as  an  experiment,  on 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  partners.”  The  use  of  cast-iron 
rails  is  stated  by  Mr.  Carr  to  have  been  first  introduced  at  the 
colliery  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  near  Sheffield,  in  1776. 

A  striking  suggestion  of  uniting  railway  communication  into  a  “sys¬ 
tem,”  as  connecting  lines  are  now  called,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Richard 
Phillips’s  Morning' s  Walk  from  London  to  Kew,  published  in  1813.  On 
reaching  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  at  Wandsworth,  where  a  train  of  car¬ 
riages  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  Sir  Richard  says,  “l  thought  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  which  have  been  spent  at  Malta,  four  or  five  of  which  might  have 
been  the  means  of  extending  double  lines  of  iron  railway  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Holyhead,  Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth,  Dover, 
and  Portsmouth.  A  reward  of  a  single  thousand  would  have  supplied 
coaches,  and  other  vehicles,  of  various  degrees  of  speed,  with  the  best 
tackle  for  readily  turning  out ;  and  we  might  ere  this  have  witnessed 
our  mail-coaches  running  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  or  impelled  fifteen  miles  an  hour  by  Blenkinsop's  steam- 
engine .”  The  writer  of  these  sagacious  remarks  lived  until  1840;  so 
that  he  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  triumph  greater  than  his 
long-cherished  hope. 

In  the  interval  was  published  the  first  Treatise  on  Railways , 
by  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Killing  worth,  wherein  the  writer  depre¬ 
cates  any  attempt  at  a  greater  speed  than  fourteen  miles  an 
hour  upon  railways.  Yet  this  shortsightedness  was  exceeded 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  : 

What  (said  the  reviewer)  can  be  more  palpably  ridiculous  than  the 
prospect  held  out  of  locomotives  travelling  twice  as  fast  as  stage¬ 
coaches  !  We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  fired-off  upon  one  of  Congreve’s  ricochet  rockets,  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a  rate. 
We  will  back  old  Father  Thames  against  the  Woolwich  Railway  for  any 
sum.  We  trust  that  Parliament  will,  in  all  railways  it  may  sanction, 
limit  the  speed  to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  we  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Sylvester  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  on  with  safety. 

The  Locomotive  Steam-engine  dates  long  after  the  Railway  ; 
and  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  were 
for  some  time  undetermined  as  to  the  kind  of  motive  power  which 
they  should  adopt,  ere  they  decided  upon  the  Steam-locomotive. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  were  in  1859,  9500  miles  of  Railway ; 
and  taking,  at  a  rough  calculation,  one  locomotive  engine,  with 
a  force  of  200  horse-power,  to  every  three  miles  of  railway,  and 
assuming  each  to  run  120  miles  per  day,  we  might  thence  cal¬ 
culate  the  distance  travelled  over  by  trains  to  be  equal  to 
380,000  miles  per  day,  or  138,000,000  miles  per  annum. 
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Abduction  Law,  Old,  98. 

Above  or  Below  the  Salt,  33. 
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Adam,  How  tall  was  he?  169. 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  189. 
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Adulteration  of  Food  Law,  100. 
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Balls,  Ivory,  Concentric,  234. 
Band,  Wearing  the,  9. 

Bank  and  Bankrupt,  113, 
Bank-of-England  Note,  Forged,  to 
Detect,  239. 

Banks’s  Horse,  History  of,  59. 
Banquet,  or  Dessert,  33. 

Barber’s  Chair,  the,  19. 

Barbers,  Early  Court,  19. 
Barber’s-Shop  Forfeits,  20. 
Barometer,  the  Aneroid,  205. 
Bath,  the  Oriental,  166. 
Bedchamber,  Gentlemen  of  the,  12. 
Beddington,  Orange-trees  at,  138. 
Bell,  the  Souls’,  185. 

Bell,  the  Passing,  184,  185. 
Bellman’s  Verses,  the,  30. 

Bells  and  Lightning,  209. 

Bells,  Distance  at  which  they  can 
be  heard,  152. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  on  Punch,  54. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Origin  of,  114. 
Biologist,  how  he  induces  Sleep, 
160. 

Birds’  Nests  Weatherproof,  211. 
Births,  Human,  Proportion  of,  in 
the  Sexes,  143. 

Biscuits,  or  Biskets,  47. 
Blackguard,  Origin  of,  61. 
Black-Jacks,  41. 

Blankets  first  made,  9. 

Blindness,  Colour,  156. 

Blindness,  Moon,  156. 

Blue  Beans,  Three  in  a  Blue  Blad¬ 
der,  191. 

Board  of  Green  Cloth,  the,  13, 14. 
Body,  Changes  in  during  Life,  143. 
Body,  Human,  Heat  of^  144. 
Boiling  Lobsters,  45. 

Bone,  Fractured,  how  it  is  re¬ 
paired,  153. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Question,  63. 
Bottles,  Corked,  filled  by  Sea- 
pressure,  230. 
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Brain,  Human,  Various  Sizes  of 
the,  167. 

Bread-and-Cheese  Ordeal,  107. 
Breadth  of  an  Object,  to  Measure, 
122. 

Bribery,  Punishment  of,  108. 
British  Mourning,  Planche  on,  176. 
Broken  Hearts,  174. 

Bunch,  Mother,  57. 

Burial  without  Coffins,  182. 

Burial  in  a  Cowl,  188. 

Butter,  Pound  of,  to  Boast,  47. 

Cade,  Jack,  Who  was  he?  110. 
Candle-bombs,  Old,  230. 
Caoutchouc  Fruit,  224. 

Caoutchouc  Manufactures,  222. 
Caoutchouc  Shoes,  223. 

Carat,  the,  121. 

Carpet,  How  to  Choose,  221. 
Carpets,  Turkey,  34. 

Cash,  Origin  of,  113. 

Cenotaph,  the,  181. 

“  Ceramic,”  the  term,  222. 
Chamomile,  Properties  of,  134. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  75. 
Chance-Medley,  What  is  it?  92. 
Chancery  Court,  Origin  of,  74. 
Charlemagne,  his  fondness  for 
Sage- Cheese,  134. 

Charters  Signed  with  the  Cross, 
83. 

Chattels,  Unlawful  Detention  of, 
103. 

Chaucer  Comptroller  of  Customs, 
temp.  Edward  III.,  77. 

Cheese,  Antiquity  of,  42. 
Cheese-Bennet,  43. 

Cherries  in  England,  136. 
Cherries,  Kentish,  137. 

Cheshire  Cheese,  42,  43. 

Chester,  Whitsun  Plays  at,  57. 
“Child  with  a  Golden  Tooth,”  163. 
“  Chouse,”  the  word,  200. 
“Christ’s  Thorn,”  173. 
Christmas-boxes,  Origin  of,  31. 
Cider- making,  Olden,  37. 

Cipher- writing,  Antiquity  of,  235. 
Climacteric,  the  Grand,  124. 
Climate,  Fatal,  of  Western  Africa, 
159. 

Climate  and  Temperature,  Influ¬ 
ence  of  on  Man,  158. 

Coals  to  Newcastle,  195. 
Cock-crow,  Notes  on,  15. 
Cock-crowing,  Solemnity  of,  16, 17. 


Coffee-grounds,  Divination  by,  39. 
Coffee,  Properties  of,  39. 

Coffins,  Use  of,  182. 

Coinage,  Modern,  Weights  in,  111. 
Coins,  Ancient,  Purity  of,  116. 
Cold-Bathing,  Benefit  of,  165. 
Cold-Water  Cure  not  new,  166. 
Collier,  Mr.  Payne,  on  Punch,  55. 
Colour-Blindness,  156. 

Commercial  Terms  and  Usages, 
Origin  of,  113. 

Common-Pleas,  Origin  of  the  Court 
of,  74. 

Confectionery,  Olden,  46. 
Conveyancing,  Ancient,  77,  94. 
“Cooking  his  Goose,”  192. 

Corked  Bottles  filled  by  Pressure 
of  the  Sea,  230. 

Coroner,  Office  of,  79. 

Counsels’  Fees,  78. 

Courts  of  Law,  Open,  and  Admis¬ 
sion  Fees  to,  76. 

Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity, 
Origin  of,  73. 

Coventry  Act,  Origin  of  the,  91. 
Cowl  and  Caul,  188. 

Cramp-Bings  and  Good  Friday,  28. 
Creation,  the  Beginning  of,  140. 
Criminal  Laws,  18th  Century,  103. 
Criminal  Bevived,  104. 
Cripp'legate  Story  of  a  Trance,  179. 
Cross  of  Christ,  the,  173. 

Crowder,  or  Fiddler,  60. 

“  Culprit,”  Origin  of,  78. 

Cutting  off  the  Heir  with  a  Shil¬ 
ling,  88. 

Dance  of  Death,  the,  88. 
Dark-Lantern,  102. 

Day,  the  Longest,  207- 
Day,  Mean  Temperature  of,  207. 
Dead,  Animals  Burnt  and  Buried 
with  the,  181. 

Dead,  Tolling  for  the,  186. 

Deaf  as  an  Adder,  190. 

Death,  Criterion  of,  175. 

Death,  Faculty  of  Feigning,  175. 
Derrick,  the  Hangman,  194. 
Dessert,  or  Banquet,  the,  33. 
Dinner-hour,  Old,  32. 

Distaff  and  Spindle,  History  of  the, 
by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  1. 
Doddridge,  Dr.,  supposed  Trance 
of,  178. 

Doles,  Object  of,  179. 

Dollar,  Origin  of,  111. 
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Dress  and  Diet,  Excess  in,  71. 
Drinking-Mugs,  Hooped,  41.  * 
Druids  and  their  Medicines,  128. 
Drunkenness,  Laws  upon,  100. 
Dying,  Helping  the,  180. 

Effigies,  Wax,  in  Funerals,  187. 
Egg,  Economy  of  the,  45. 

Eggs  at  Easter,  29. 

Egypt,  Metaphorical  Sculptures 
of,  204. 

Elecampane,  132. 

Ell-measure,  Origin  of,  112. 
England,  Improved  Health  of,  160. 
England,  Superior  Salubrity  of, 
159. 

Erysipelas  and  St.  Anthony’s  Fire, 
165. 

Excess  in  Dress  and  Diet,  71. 
Exchequer  Court,  Origin  of,  74. 
Executioners  for  North  Wales,  194. 
Eye,  How  it  judges  of  Distances, 

157. 

Eyes,  Overworking  the,  155. 

Falcon,  the,  a  .Royal  Bird,  64. 
False  Pedigree,  Proceedings  on 
the  detection  ofj  70. 

Fast  and  Loose,  189. 

Feather  in  his  Cap,  191. 

Ferintosh  Whisky,  38. 

“  Fiddlers’  Money,”  Origin  of, 
118. 

Fiddlers,  Antiquity  of,  59. 
Fig-Sunday  Custom,  28. 

File,  a  cunning  one,  115. 

Fingers,  Old  Names  of,  153. 
Fingers,  Why  are  they  not  of 
equal  length  ?  153. 

Fire-tax,  90. 

Fish,  Royal,  65. 

Flax-Spinning,  5. 

Fleabane  Plant  and  Powder,  130. 
Flowers  on  St.  Barnabas’  Day,  30. 
Foot-cloth,  the,  60. 

Forfeits  in  a  Barber’s  Shop,  20. 
Forlorn  Hope,  the,  199. 

Forsyth  on  Punchinello,  52. 

Foster,  Forster,  or  Forester,  23. 
“Four  Colours”  employed  by  An¬ 
cient  Painters,  212. 

France,  Premature  Interments 
frequent  in,  177. 

Franklin,  the,  22. 

Fruits,  when  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  135. 


Funds,  Origin  of  the,  115. 

Galley-Halfpence,  117. 

Generations,  123. 

Gens  Perdus,  199. 

Gentleman,  French  and  English, 
70. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber, 
Office  of,  12. 

Germany,  Use  of  the  Distaff  and 
Spindle  in,  3. 

Ginger,  Uses  of,  134. 

Glass-blowing,  Secret  in,  237. 

Glove  on  the  Hand  during  Swear¬ 
ing,  80. 

Godfrey,  Mrs.,  supposed  Trance 
of,  178. 

Gold,  Divisibility  of,  224. 

Gold-finding  Secret,  226. 

Gold,  Minute  Diffusion  of,  224. 

Gold  and  Silver,  Consumption  of, 
225. 

Gold  used  in  Buildings,  225. 

Gold  used  in  the  Arts,  225. 

Good  Friday  and  Cramp-Rings, 
28. 

“Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush,”  192. 

Grant  of  Arms,  68. 

Green  Cloth,  Board  of,  13,  14. 

Green-yard,  City,  98. 

Gresham,  Crest  of,  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  83. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  how  passed 
by  Parliament,  95. 

Hair,  Human,  Growth  of,  155. 

Hair,  Long,  and  the  Beard,  21. 

Hair-powder,  wearing,  10. 

Hair,  Unlucky,  21. 

Hall-marks,  counterfeiting,  122. 

Hall-marks  on  Plate,  121. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  Phre¬ 
nology,  152. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  Sleep 
and  Sensitiveness,  161,  162. 

Hanaper  and  Petty-Bag  Office,  84. 

Hand,  Cutting  off  the,  66. 

Handsel,  Origin  of,  114. 

Harbinger,  the  Royal,  13. 

Hare,  the,  its  Melancholy  and 
Omens,  25. 

Harvey  and  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  141. 

Hawk  and  Buzzard,  Between,  189. 

Hay,  New-mown,  Smell  of,  153. 

Hayward,  the,  23. 
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Healthiest  and  unhealthiest  Places 
in  England,  159,  160. 

Heart,  the  Human,  142,  143. 
Heart,  Insensibility  of  the,  142. 
Heat,  Extreme,  in  England,  207. 
Heat  of  the  Human  Body,  144. 
Hedgehog  Superstitions,  25. 
Hedge-Hyssop,  128. 

Helmholtz,  M.,  and  Thought,  146. 
Helping  the  Dying,  180. 
Hench-man  and  Hench-boy,  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the,  13. 

Herb-gai’den,  the  Old,  128. 
Herrick  and  “Cherry  Ripe,”  137. 
Hippocras,  What  was  it  ?  40. 
Historic  Traditions,  Worth  of, 201. 
Hoar-stones,  122. 

Hobby-horse,  the,  60. 

Hobson’s  Choice,  192. 

Homer  and  Herodotus  on  the  Dis¬ 
taff  and  Spindle,  1,  2. 
Homoeopathy,  Infinitesimal  Doses 
in,  164. 

Honey,  Mead,  and  Wax,  Old,  40. 
Humble  Pie,  Eating,  190. 
Hummums,  Origin  of,  166. 

Impressions,  Persistence  of,  147. 
Indian  Muslin,  11. 

India-Rubber,  Wonders  of,  222. 
Ink,  Egyptian,  237. 

Inns  of  the  Olden  Time,  90. 
Interest,  Rate  of,  114,  115. 
Interments,  Premature,  176. 

Iron,  Manufactured,  V alue  of,  226. 
Italy,  Spinning  in,  6. 

Ivory,  Decayed,  to  restore,  234. 
Ivory,  Varieties  of,  233. 

Jack  Ketch,  Origin  of,  194. 
Japan  Ware,  the  True,  50. 
“Jetsam,  Flotsam,  and  Ligan,” 
91. 

Jews’  Bread,  27. 

Jew’s  Eye,  the,  26. 

Jewish  Marriages,  27. 

Journal,  Origin  of,  113. 
“Jewellers’  Gold,”  120. 

Judges  riding  Mules,  60. 

Juniper,  Use  of,  38. 

Juries,  London,  Corrupt,  87. 

J  ury,  Trial  by,  Origin  of,  85. 
Jurymen,  Dissentient,  87. 
Jurymen,  Why  Twelve,  86. 

Kendal-Green  Cloth,  10. 


Kimmeridge  Coal-Money,  118. 
King’s  Bench  Court,  Origin  of,  74. 
“King’s  Cock-crower,”  17. 

King’s  Ransom,  64. 

Knives  worn  as  Daggers,  9. 

Knives  worn  by  Ladies,  9. 

Lac,  and  Lac  of  Rupees,  116. 
Lambs’- wool,  What  was  it  ?  40. 
Lantern,  Dark,  102. 

Latch-key,  Antiquity  of,  51. 
Lavender,  To  lay  in,  131. 

Leach,  or  Leech,  the  term,  163. 
Leash  of  Game,  44. 

Letters  of  Credit,  114. 

Levity  upon  Religious  Subjects, 
an  Anecdote,  202. 

Lichfield,  Origin  of,  182. 

Lich-Owl,  the,  182. 

Life,  Duration  of,  in  the  learned 
Professions,  126. 

Life,  Man’s  normal  Period  of,  125. 
Life,  Expectation  of,  123. 
Lightning  and  Bells,  209. 
Lightning,  Forked,  208. 
Lightning,  Is  it  caused  by  Rain  ? 
209. 

Lightning  and  Trees,  208. 

Limbo,  Meaning  of,  184. 
Lincoln-green  Cloth,  10. 

Link,  Use  of  the,  50. 

Liver,  Importance  of  the,  141. 
Locket’s  Ordinary,  35. 

Locks,  Egyptian  and  Chinese,  228. 
Lombards,  the,  113. 

London  J  uries,  Corrupt,  87. 
London,  Last  Stocks  in,  110. 
“Lot’s  Wife” — Pillar  of  Salt,  171. 
Lover,  the  word,  195. 

Lunacy  Law,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
compared,  99. 

Lydford  Law,  93. 

Mad  as  a  March  Hare,  193. 
Magendie  and  the  Medulla  Oblon¬ 
gata,  147. 

Majority  of  Monarchs,  62. 
Manchet-bread,  42. 

Manciple,  the,  42. 

Manna  of  the  Israelites,  172. 
Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  Escapes  of, 
179. 

Man’s  proper  Place  in  Creation, 
140. 

March-pane,  Sweet,  45,  46. 

Mare’s  Nest,  190. 
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“  Marking-Ink,”  Antiquity  of,  237. 
Marriage,  Ages  for,  127. 

Marriage  Celebrations,  24. 
Marriage- Fines,  90. 

Marriage,  Race  for,  24. 
Marshalsea  Court,  the,  14. 
Martlemas,  or  Martin-mass,  30. 
Masons  and  Bricklayei's,  Pressing 
for  the  Crown,  70. 

Mead,  Honey,  and  Wax,  40. 
Measure,  Standard  of,  112. 
Measures,  Old,  112. 

Mechanic  Arts  in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury,  51. 

Mechanism,  Human,  and  the 
Brain,  238. 

Medicine-Chest,  Domestic,  164. 

“  Medulla  Oblongata,”  the,  146. 
Memory,  the  Function  of,  145. 
Men,  Why  they  eat  less  in  Hot 
Climates,  158. 

Merchants’  Religious  Observances, 
Origin  of,  72. 

Microscope,  Curious  Use  of,  229. 
Mile  in  various  Countries,  113. 
Milk,  Secretion  of,  140. 

Minerva  and  the  Distaff  and  Spin¬ 
dle,  2. 

Minstrels,  Pressing,  69,  70. 
Monarchs,  Majority  of,  62. 
Monasteries  and  the  Poor-Law,  97. 
Money-Lending  of  old,  114. 
Moon-Blindness,  156. 

Moral  Plays  and  Mysteries,  58. 
More,  Sir  Antonio,  Portrait  of, 
139. 

Mortality  among  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  127. 

“  Most  Catholic,”  67. 

Mourning,  British,  176. 

Muslin,  Indian,  Superiority  of,  11. 
Mustard,  Properties  of,  164. 
Mustard,  Tewkesbury,  45. 

Hails,  Human,  Growth  of,  154. 
Naples,  Punchinello  at,  53. 
Naturalists,  Old,  Questions  for, 
203. 

Near-sightedness,  Remedy  for, 

157- 

Nell  Gwyn,  her  Sedan,  18. 
Nervous  Action,  Rapidity  of,  145. 
Nervous  Fluid,  What  is  it  ?  145. 
Night-watches  of  Cocks,  15. 
Norfolk  Lawyers,  79. 

Nuisances,  Removal  of,  98. 


Oath,  the  Earliest,  81. 

Oaths.  Forms  of,  79. 

Odd  Numbers  Lucky,  191. 
Offences  in  the  Royal  Parks,  15. 
Oil-Painting,  Was  it  discovered  by 
John  Van  Eyck?  220. 

Olive-Oil,  Properties  of,  164. 
Orange-flower  Water,  47. 

Oranges,  When  first  brought  into 
England,  138. 

Ordeal,  Bread-and-Cheese,  107. 
Ordinary,  the,  35. 

Overworking  the  Eyes,  155. 

Owl,  the,  was  a  Baker’s  Daughter, 
191. 

Owl  in  an  Ivy-bush,  191. 

Ox,  the  Black,  has  trod  on  his 
Foot,  191. 

“Oyez!  Oyez  !”  77. 

Oyster- eating,  Boyle  on,  232. 
Oyster,  How  it  makes  its  Shell, 
232. 


“Pa”  and  “Ma,”  Origin  of,  204. 
Paid  down  upon  the  Nail,  195. 
Palace  Court,  the,  14. 

Palermo  Razors,  191. 

Pannage  of  Hogs,  95. 

Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  to  give,  190. 
Paper-hangings  and  Pictures,  215. 
Paper,  How  to  split,  239. 

Parcse,  Fates,  and  Spinning.  2. 
Parks,  Royal,  Offences  in,  15. 
Parliament  sitting  on  Sundays, 
72. 


Parr,  Old,  Death  of,  138. 

Pasch  Eggs,  29. 

Paschal  Light,  the,  29. 

Passing  and  Souls’  Bell,  185. 
Pawnbroking  in  England,  114, 
Pedigree,  a  False  one,  70. 
Pedometer,  the,  229. 

Peers’  Audience  of  the  Sovereign 
by  Right,  68. 

Pen  behind  the  Ear,  193. 

Pepper,  Properties  of,  164. 
Persistence  of  Impressions,  147. 
Phrenology  demolished,  152. 
Pick-tooth  and  Tooth-pick,  32. 
Picture  Cleaning  and  Restoring, 
218. 


Picture-Galleries,  Lighting,  215. 
Picture,  How  to  look  at,  218. 
Pictures,  Care  of,  217. 

Pictures,  Distribution  of,  214, 
Pictures,  Framing,  213. 
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Pictures,  Hanging,  215. 

Pictures,  Varnishing,  217. 

Pigs  seeing  the  Wind,  194. 
Pillory,  Punishment  of,  108,  109. 
Pin-money,  Origin  of,  116. 

Piping  Hot,  191. 

Plague  and  Cholera  compared,  99. 
Plague-Law,  99. 

Planet-struck,  192. 

Plate,  How  it  is  assayed  and 
marked,  121. 

Plate,  Hall-marks  on,  121 . 

“Play  of  the  Dead  Volks,”  at 
Westminster,  187. 

Ploughing  with  Horses’  Tails,  227. 
Ploughs,  Ancient,  227. 

Plum  of  Money,  What  is  it  ?  118. 
Plums,  Historic,  135. 

Poets  Laureate,  Allowance  of 
Wine  to,  14. 

Pomander,  the,  139. 

Popham,  Chief- Justice,  and  Va¬ 
grants,  98. 

Posset,  the,  37. 

Postage-Envelope,  the  First,  234. 
Powder  and  Shot,  He  is  not  worth, 
196. 

Preexistence  of  Souls,  147-152. 
Premature  Interments,  176. 
Preserved  Ginger  for  Gout,  134. 
Pressing  to  Death,  104,  105. 
Pressing  Minstrels,  &c.,  69. 

Prints,  to  clean,  221. 

Providences,  Special,  in  Nature, 
169. 

Pudding-pie,  47. 

Pumping  a  Man,  189. 

Punch  and  Judy,  History  of,  52. 
Punch  in  England,  53. 

Punch,  How  to  play,  55. 

Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari, 
56. 

Punch  and  Lord  Nelson,  55. 
Punch  painted  by  Haydon  and 
Webster,  56. 

Punch  Showmen,  Celebrated,  56. 
Punch,  Ubiquity  of,  53. 
Punchinello  and  Punch,  52-57. 
Punishment  in  England,  104. 
Puppet-Shows  in  England,  54. 

Qualities,  Are  they  hereditary  ? 
168. 

Quarter,  Giving,  190. 

Quick  Sticks  and  Inkle- Weavers, 
195. 


Rack,  Torture  of  the,  106. 
Ragged  -  School  Union  Shoe¬ 
blacks,  8. 

Railway,  Invention  of  the,  239, 
240. 

Ransoms,  History  of,  63. 
Razor-Paper,  How  to  make,  236. 
Recaption,  Law  of,  94. 

Religious  Subjects,  Levity  on,  202. 
Renate  Apple,  the,  137. 

Rent  in  various  Countries,  116. 
“Respirator,  the  Patent,”  238. 
Responsible  Ages,  127. 

Richard  III.,  Laws  of,  62. 

Robin  Hood  and  Lincoln  and 
Kendal  Green,  10. 

Rock  used  in  Spinning,  4. 

Roman  Bride  and  Distaff,  2. 
Rosary,  the,  184. 

Rose-trees  planted  on  Graves,  188. 
Rouncival  Peas,  129. 
Round-house,  or  Watch-house, 
102. 

Rupert’s  Drop  explained,  229. 
Rushes  strewed  in  Rooms,  34. 
Russeting  Apple,  the,  138. 
Russia-Leather,  Odour  of,  234. 

Saffkon  Colour,  133. 

Saffron,  Properties  of,  132. 

Saffron  Walden  and  Saffron  Cul¬ 
ture,  132. 

Sage  in  Cheese,  134. 

Sage,  Virtues  of,  133. 

St.  Agnes’  Eve,  28. 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  165. 

St.  Barnabas’ -Day  Customs,  29. 

St.  Bertha  and  her  Distaff,  6. 

St.  Distaff’s  Day,  3. 

Salmon  and  Shad,  Thames,  44. 
Salt,  Above  or  Below  the,  33. 

Salt,  Properties  of,  164. 

Samoclus,  or  Marsh-wort,  128. 
Sardanapalus  spinning,  6. 
Savings-Banks,  Origin  of,  115. 
Saviour,  the,  at  what  Time  of  Year 
born,  172. 

Saviour,  Death  of  the,  174. 

Saxon  and  Norman  Sealing  and 
Signing,  82. 

Saxon  Spear  and  Spindle,  2. 
Scotch  Whigs  and  Small  Beer,  36. 
Scotland,  Oaths  sworn  in,  80. 
Scottish  National  Motto,  67. 
“Scratch-cradle,”  the,  24. 

Seal,  Great,  of  Queen  Victoria,  85. 
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Sealing  and  Signing,  81. 

Seals,  Ancient  Use  of,  81. 
Sedan-Chairs,  History  of,  17. 
Seeds,  Ripening,  129. 

Self-defence,  Law  of,  94. 
Sensitiveness,  Degrees  of,  161. 
Servants’  Badges  and  Liveries,  11. 
Sewer,  Office  of  the,  34. 
Shipwreck- Laws,  91. 

Shoe-blacks,  London,  7. 
Shoeing-horn,  the,  7. 

Shoes  and  Shoe-ties,  6. 

Shoes  in  England  and  elsewhere,  8. 
Silk  Stockings  in  England,  8. 
Simony,  Origin  of,  71. 

Simplers,  Illustrious,  139. 
Sinecures,  Early,  77. 

Skirret,  or  Water- Parsnep,  129. 
Slave-Trade,  Early,  in  England, 
102. 

Sleep,  Death  from  want  of,  162. 
Sleep  and  Sensitiveness,  Degrees 

of,  161. 

Sleepless  Nights,  to  avoid,  161. 
Slippers,  Rights  and  Lefts,  7 
Small-pox  Law,  99. 

Smoke-jack  and  Spit,  48,  49. 
Snap-dragon,  the,  129. 

Sops  in  Wine,  38. 

Souls,  Preexistence  of,  147-152: 
Baxter  on,  148  ;  Bulwer  Lytton, 
149  ;  Glanvil,  148  ;  Hindoos, 
148;  Hone,  William,  150, 151 ; 
Kabbalists,  Jewish,  147  ;  Ley¬ 
den,  148  ;  Lindsay,  Lord,  149 ; 
Mede,  148;  Milton,  149;  Plato, 
147,  149;  Pythagoras,  149; 
Southey,  148 ;  Tennyson,  151 ; 
Warburton,  Bishop,  148 ; 
Wordsworth,  148 ;  Wigan, 
Dr.,  on  Duality  of  Mind,  150. 
Souls,  the  Three,  198. 

Sovereigns,  English,  then’  Great 
Seals,  84. 

Special  Providences  in  Nature, 
169. 

Spectacles,  Wearing,  156. 

Spindle  and  Distaff,  History  of  the, 
by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  1. 
Spinning  in  Egypt,  1. 

Spinning  in  Pompeii,  1. 

Spirits,  How  they  disappear  at 
Cock-crow,  16. 

Spits,  Turnspits,  and  Jacks,  48. 
Spoons,  Apostle  and  other,  25. 
Stammering,  Cure  for,  163. 


Standard  of  Measure,  the,  112. 
Standard,  Origin  of,  119. 
Standards  of  Gold  and  Silver,  120. 
Starch,  Use  of,  11. 

Steele,  Sir  R.,  on  Punch,  54. 
Sterling,  Origin  of,  119. 

Stockings,  Silk,  in  England,  8. 
Stocks,  Punishment  o£  109. 

Stocks  for  punishing  fraudulent 
Persons,  122. 

Striking  in  a  Churchyard,  67. 
Striking  in  the  King’s  Court,  65. 
Strutt  on  Punchinello,  52. 
Sturgeon  a  Royal  Fish,  63. 

Sugar,  Action  of,  on  the  Teeth, 
155. 

Suggestion  and  Muscular  Move¬ 
ment,  145. 

Sundays,  Baking  on,  73. 

Sundays,  Parliament  sitting  on,  72. 
Swearing  with  the  Glove  on,  79. 
Swearing  upon  the  Sword,  81. 

Tabard,  the,  69. 

Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  69. 

Tally  of  the  Exchequer,  75. 
Tarentum,  Spinning  in,  2. 

Taste,  Public  Improvement  of, 

220. 

Taylor,  Anne,  of  Tiverton,  178. 
Tea,  Effect  of,  on  Nervous  Per¬ 
sons,  167. 

Temperature  of  the  Day,  Mean, 
207. 

Terms,  Law,  Origin  of,  76. 
Tewkesbury  Mustard,  45. 

Thames  Shad  and  Salmon,  44. 
Theft,  Punishment  of,  107. 
Theonine  Tooth,  Origin  of,  163. 
Thoroughfares,  Law  of,  100. 
Thoi’pe,  Chief- Justice,  108. 
Thought,  Rapidity  of,  145. 

Thrift  or  Christmas  Boxes,  31. 
Thumb,  Power  of  the,  154. 
Thunderstorm,  What  to  do  in  a, 
210. 

Tichborne  Dole,  the,  180. 

Tick,  or  Credit,  189. 

Time,  Precious  Fragments  of,  202. 
Time,  What  is  it  ?  123. 

Tind  and  Tinder,  50. 

Tobacco  introduced  into  England, 
96,  97. 

Tobacco-growing,  Law  against,  96. 
Tolling  for  the  Dead,  186. 

Tombs,  Distaff  and  Spindle  in,  4. 
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Tooth-picks,  Antiquity  of,  32. 
Top,  the  Parish,  110. 

Torn,  or  Spinning-wheel,  3. 
Tortoiseshell,  Varieties  of,  49. 
Torture  in  England,  106. 

Tower  of  London,  Torture  Instru¬ 
ments  in,  106. 

Trance,  Cases  of,  177. 

Trees  defensative  against  Light¬ 
ning,  208. 

Trees  struck  by  Lightning,  208. 
Trenchei’,  the,  49. 

Trial  by  Jury,  Origin  of,  85. 
Tronage  and  Troy  Weight,  120. 
Trumpet,  Loss  of  the,  61. 
Tumbrel,  Punishment  of,  109. 
Turkey  Carpets,  Early  Use  of,  34. 
Turnpike,  Origin  of,  233. 
Turnspits,  48. 

Tutenague,  What  is  it  ?  227. 
Twelfth-night  Bean,  the,  27. 
Twelfth-night  Characters,  28. 
Tyburn  Ticket,  194. 

Ulli,  or  Caoutchouc,  223. 

Up  with  the  Sun,  195. 

Vagabonds  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  97. 

Vinegar,  Properties  of,  164. 
Violin,  the,  in  England,  60. 
Virginal,  the,  61. 

Voice,  Human,  Range  of,  168. 

Warming-pan,  Antiquity  of,  49. 
Warts,  Charming  away,  6. 
Watch,  How  to  examine,  228. 
Watch,  Wearing  the,  11. 

Watches  in  the  17th  Century,  12. 
Wax-work,  Antiquity  of,  186. 
Wax- work  in  France,  188. 
Wax-work  Show  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  187. 

Wearing  the  Band,  9. 

Wearing  Hair-powder,  10. 


Wearing  Knives,  9. 

Wearing  the  Watch,  11. 

Weather  Prognostications,  Worth 
of,  206. 

Weatherproof  Birds’  Nests,  211. 
Wedding  Customs,  24. 
Week-days,  Latin  Names  of,  127. 
Weighing  Machine  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  238. 

Weight  of  Man,  157. 

Weights  in  Modern  Coinage,  111. 
Weird  Sisters,  the,  197. 

Welkin,  the,  190. 

Wheel  first  used  in  Spinning,  5. 
Whetstone,  the,  and  Lying,  196. 
Whipping-post,  the,  110. 

Whisky,  Ferintosh,  38. 

Whitsun  Plays  at  Chester,  57. 
Widows,  Laws  relating  to,  89. 
Wild-goose  Chase,  193. 

Wild  Oats,  Sowing,  189. 

Will,  How  to  execute  a,  88. 

Wills  at  Doctors’  Commons,  to 
inspect,  89.  « 

Witches  last  hanged  in  England, 

101. 

Woodroofe,  the,  30. 

Wordiness  of  Legal  Documents 
accounted  for,  77. 

Worsted  and  Blankets,  9. 
“Worth,”  the  Word,  200. 
Worthies,  the  Nine,  198. 
Writing-Ink,  the  Best,  236. 

Yard-measure,  Origin  of  the, 

112. 

Yard-measure  in  various  Coun¬ 
tries,  113. 

“Year  and  a  Day,”  78. 

Yellow  Starch  and  Mrs.  Turner, 

n. 

Yeomanry  of  England,  23. 

Zinc  Milk-pans,  228. 

Zinc,  Uses  of,  228. 
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“  A  more  amusing,  and  eke  a  more  instructive  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.” 

— Observer. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets:  A  Collection  of  English 

Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Upwards  of  Fifty 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  and  numerous 
Initial  Letters  and  Borders  printed  in  gold.  New  Edition,  with 
additional  Embellishments,  super-royal  8vo,  richly  hound,  21s. ; 
morocco,  31s.  6d. 

Merry  Pictures  by  Comic  Hands;  being  a  Collection 

I  of  Humorous  Designs  by  Phiz,  Crow'quill,  Doyle,  Leech,  Mea¬ 
dows,  Hine,  etc.,  with  Illustrative  Text.  Oblong  folio,  handsome  [ 
cover  by  Crowquill,  12s. 

i 

;  Milton’s  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso :  with  upwards  of 

Thirty  Illustrations,  drawn  and  etched  by  Biricet  Foster.  The 
text  printed  in  red.  Super-royal  8vo,  neatly  bound,  21s. ;  morocco, 
31s.  6d. 

“Altogether  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  beautiful  books  which  has  come 
under  our  notice;  it  deserves  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table.” — Morning 
Post. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works,  Illustrated.  New  and 

Enlarged  Edition.  Including  “  Evangeline,”  “  Voices  of  the  1 
Night,”  “  Seaside  and  Fireside,”  “  The  Golden  Legend,”  and 
other  Poems.  With  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Designs  by  Birket  Foster, *Jane  E.  Hay,  and  John 
Gilbert.  Crown  8vo,  21s.  cloth  ;  30s.  morocco. 

“Evangeline,”  separately,  10s.  6d.  cloth;  16s.  morocco. 

“Voices  of  the  Night,”  “Seaside,”  &c.,  15s.  cloth;  21s.  morocco. 

Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend,  Illustrated.  A  New 

and  Bevised  Edition,  with  numerous  Alterations  and  Notes  by  the 
Author.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  cloth ; 
21s.  morocco. 
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Longfellow’s  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.,  and  other 

Poems.  Illustrated  by  John  Absolon,  Birket  Poster,  and 
M.  S.  Morgan.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how_  natural  and  charming  is  this  Poem.” — 
Examiner. 

***  For  other  Editions  of  Longfellow’s  Works  see  pages  9  and  10. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  • 

William  Harvey  ;  with  Memoir  by  the  Bey.  George  Cheever,  j 
D.D.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  12s.  cloth ;  18s.  morocco  ;  large 
paper,  42s.  cloth;  60s.  morocco. 

The  Christian  Graces  in  Olden  Time:  A  Series  of 

Female  Portraits,  beautifully  engraved  by  the  best  Artists,  with 
Poetical  Illustrations  by  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Imperial  8vo,  j 
21s.  richly  bound  and  gilt ;  42s.  coloured. 

The  Heroines  of  Shakspeare :  Forty-five  Portraits  of  his 

principal  Female  Characters.  Engraved  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  Drawings  by  the  best  Artists.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  42s.  ;  Coloured  Plates, 
£3  13s.  6d.  Proofs  before  letters,  on  large  paper,  £5  5s.,  hand-  j 
somely  bound. 

Poetry  of  the  Year  :  Passages  from  the  Poets,  Descrip-  j 

tive  of  the  Seasons.  With  Twenty-two  Coloured  Illustrations,  j 
from  Drawings  by  Bire:et  Foster,  T.  Creswick,  E.  Duncan, 
William  Lee,  C.  H.  Weigall,  H.  Weir,  David  Cox,  and  other 
eminent  Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  large  paper,  21s. 

The  Cartoons  of  Haifaelle,  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  j 

Engraved  by  John  Burnet.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress  and  j 
Critical  Remarks.  Seven  large  Plates  (24  inches  by  34).  In 
wrapper,  31s.  6d. ;  or  coloured,  63s. 

The  Gallery  of  Byron  Beauties :  Portraits  of  the 

Heroines  of  Lord  Byron’s  Poems,  from  Drawings  by  the  most 
eminent  Artists.  Super-royal  8vo,  morocco,  31s.  6d. ;  highly 
coloured,  £3. 

Heath’s  Waverley  Gallery.  Portraits  of  the  principal 

Female  Characters  in  the  Writings  of  Scott.  Thirty-six  highly- 
finished  Plates.  Super-royal  8vo,  splendidly  bound  in  morocco, 
31s.  6d. ;  with  coloured  Plates,  £3. 
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Gallery  of  the  Graces ;  or,  Beauties  of  British  Poets. 

Thirty-six  beautiful  Female  Heads  by  Landseer,  Boxall,  F. 
Stone,  &c.,  illustrating  Tennyson,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Landon, 
&c.  Super-royal  8vo,  31s.  6d.  morocco  ;  with  coloured  Plates,  £3. 

Portraits  of  Ladies  of  Distinction,  at  the  Court  of 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  A  Series  of  charming  Portraits  of 
the  Young  Female  Nobility,  beautifully  engraved  by  the  most 
eminent  Artists.  Proof  impressions,  impl.  4to,  price  £2  2s.,  hand¬ 
somely  bound. 

Curiosities  of  Glass-making1 :  A  History  of  the  Art, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq.  With  Six 
beautifully  coloured  Plates  of  Antique  Vases,  &c.  Small  4to, 
cloth,  12s. 

Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture :  A  Collection  of 

the  principal  Pictures,  Statues,  and  Bas-reliefs  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Galleries  of  Europe.  This  work,  which  contains  En¬ 
gravings  of  all  the  chief  works  in  the  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  Schools,  includes  Twelv  e  Hundred  Plates, 
and  is  an  indispensable  vade-mecum  to  the  Artist  or  Collector.  In 
17  handsome  volumes  small  8vo,  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  tops, 
£4  14s.  6d. 

The  Bible  Gallery:  Eighteen  Portraits  of  the  Women 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  Engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  with 
Letterpress  Descriptions.  Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  21s. ; 
with  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  42s. 

The  Women  of  the  Bible.  Eighteen  Portraits  (forming 

a  Second  Series  of  The  Bible  Gallery).  Handsomely  bound, 
21s. ;  coloured,  42s. 

The  Language  of  Flowers ;  or,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Love. 

By  '1  Chomas  Miller.  With  Eight  beautifully  coloured  Plates. 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  morocco,  7s.  6d. 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained, 

Comus,  Samson  Agonistes,  L’ Allegro,  &e. ;  with  Essay  on  Milton’s 
Life  and  Writings,  by  James  Montgomery.  Illustrated  with  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings,  by  Thompson,  Williams,  Orrin 
Smith,  &c.,  from  Drawings  by  William  Harvey.  Two  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  24s.  cloth ;  34s.  morocco. 

Gowper’s  Poems.  With  Life  and  Critical  Remarks  by 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale  ;  and  Seventy-five  fine  Engravings  by 
J.  Orrin  Smith,  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  Two  vols. 
crown  8vo,  24s.  cloth ;  34s.  morocco. 

“  The  handsomest  of  the  editions  of  Cowper.”— Spectator. 
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Thomson’s  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence.  With 

Life  and  Critical  Remarks  by  Allan  Cunningham  ;  and  Forty- 
eight  Illustrations  by  Samuel  Williams.  12s.  cloth  ;  17s. 
morocco. 

Beattie  and  Collins’s  Poetical  Works.  With  an  Essay 

on  their  Lives  and  Writings;  and  Illustrations,  engraved  by  S. 
Williams,  &c.,  from  Drawings  by  John  Absolon.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  12s.  ;  morocco,  17s. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  most  Popular  Works— 

Tilt’s  Illustrated  Editions. 

& 

1.  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

2.  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

3.  MARMION:  A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

4.  ROKEBY. 

These  elegant  volumes  are  uniformly  printed  in  fcp.  8vo,  and  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel.  Price  7s.  cloth  ;  10s.  6d. 
morocco  elegant. 


BIOGRAPHY,  TRAYEL,  ETC.  : 

- * - 

Men  of  the  Time :  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Living  Characters — Authors,  Architects,  Artists,  Composers, 
Capitalists,  Dramatists,  Divines,  Discoverers,  Engineers,  Journal¬ 
ists,  Men  of  Science,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novelists,  Painters, 
Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Savans,  Sculptors,  Statesmen, 
Travellers,  Voyagers,  Warriors.  With  Biographies  of  Celebrated 
Women.  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition.  With  Several  Hundred  addi¬ 
tional  Memoirs,  small  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Life  and  Kemains  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  By  his 

Son,  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Containing,  also,  a  quantity  of  Inter¬ 
esting  Correspondence  with  some  of  the  principal  Literary  Men  of 
the  day.  With  a  Portrait  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo,  12s.,  cloth. 

ct  Here  we  have  Jerrold  at  Home,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  winning  portrait  of 
a  man  of  letters  does  not,  we  think,  exist.”— Athenaum. 
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The  Heroes  of  England;  or,  England’s  Warriors  by 

Sea  and  Land.  Being  Stories  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  from  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  present 
time;  with  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  and  a  Portrait  on  Steel 
of  General  Havelock.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s.,  cloth. 

A  Boy’s  Book  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure.  By 

M.  Johnes,  Author  of  “Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book,”  “His¬ 
torical  Tales,”  etc.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Engravings  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  William  Harvey.  Ecap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Relics  of  G-enius:  Visits  to  the  Last  Homes  of  Poets, 

Painters,  and  Players:  with  Biographical  Sketches.  By  T.  P. 
Grinsted.  With  Illustrations.  Square  16mo,  6s.,  cloth  gilt. 

“  The  fondness  for  literary  gossip  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
our  times,  and  to  those  who  -would  indulge  in  it  we  can  hardly  recommend  a  plea¬ 
santer  companion  than  Mr.  Grinsted." — Morning  Herald. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  or,  Stories  of  the  Struggles 

between  York  and  Lancaster.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  Ecap.  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

“These  tales  somewhat  remind  us,  in  their  easy  and  picturesque  style,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  celebrated  and  fascinating  performance.  It  is  the  very  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  manly  boy.” — Critic. 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men  as  an  Example  to  Youth. 

By  John  G.  Edgar.  With  Cuts  by  B.  Foster.  Fourth  Edition, 
3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  4s.  gilt  edges. 

“  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  such  a  book  badly  executed. 
That  regret  we  are  spared,  for  this  little  volume  is  simply  and  well  done.  The 
biographies  are  numerous  and  brief,  but  not  too  short  to  be  amusing;  and  as 
thousands  of  boys  thirst  for  greatness,  which  is  acquired  by  ones  and  tens,  there 
will  be  thousands  glad  to  read  a  book  like  this.”— Examiner. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men;  or,  Biography  for  Boys. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Cuts  by  Foster.  Fourth  Edition,  3s.  6d.  cloth; 
4s.  gilt  edges. 

“  A  very  useful  and  agreeable  volume.  It  is  useful,  as  biography  is  always  an 
important  ally  to  history ;  and  it  is  useful,  because  it  gives  another  blow  to  the 

waning  idea,  that  any  eminence  has  ever  been  attained  without  severe  labour.’’ _ 

Standard. 

Boy  Princes ;  or,  Scions  of  Royalty  Cut  off  in  Youth. 
By  John  G.  Edgar.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Thomas.  Fcp. 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
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History  for  Boys ;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of  Modern 

Europe.  By  John  G.  Edgar.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  Fop. 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  Illustrated  with  numerous 

Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Duncan,  Bucket  Foster, 
Bichard  Westall,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth ;  morocco,  10s.  6d, 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravan :  A  Family  Tour  in  Egypt 

and  Syria.  With  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Original  Drawings. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  os. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

A  Ramble  through  Normandy;  or,  Scenes,  Characters, 

and  Incidents  in  a  Sketching  Excursion  through  Calvados.  By 
George  M.  Musgrave,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  V/onders  of  Travel ;  containing  Choice  Extracts 

from  the  best  Books  of  Travel.  Fcp.  8vo,  Plates,  3s.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  Modern  Travel.  Being  Year-Books  of 

Adventure.  4  vols.,  fcp.,  14s.  cloth. 

Romance  of  Modern  Travel.  3  vols..  fcp.,  10s.  6d. 

cloth. 


ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 


RAPHAEL  AMD  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON. 

An  Analysis  of  Gothick  Architecture.  Illustrated  by 

a  Series  of  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Examples  of  Doorways, 
Windows,  &c. ;  accompanied  with  Bemarks  on  the  several  Details 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Edifice.  By  B.  and  J.  A.  Brandon,  Architects. 
Two  large  volumes,  royal  4to,  £ 5  5s. 

The  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Perspective  and  Working  Drawings  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Church  Boofs;  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  By  B. 
and  J.  A.  Brandon.  Boyal  4to,  uniform  with  the  above,  £3  3s. 
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Parish  Churches;  being  Perspective  Views  of  English 

Ecclesiastical  Structures ;  accompanied  by  Plans  drawn  to  a  Uni¬ 
form  Scale,  and  Letterpress  Descriptions.  By  B.  and  J.  A.  Bran¬ 
don,  Architects.  Two  volumes  large  8vo,  containing  160  Plates, 
£2  2s. 


Winkles’s  English  Cathedrals.  Architectural  and 

Picturesque  Illustrations  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales.  New  Edition,  with  the  Manchester 
Cathedral.  186  Plates,  beautifully  engraved  by  B.  Winkles  ; 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  various  Cathedrals. 

In  three  handsome  volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £2  8s. 

***  The  Third  Volume,  comprising  Lichfield,  Gloucester,  Here¬ 
ford,  Worcester,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Bipon,  Manchester,  and 
the  Welsh  Cathedrals,  may  still  be  had  separately,  to  complete  sets, 
price  24s.  in  8vo. 

Glossary  of  Architecture.  Explanation  of  the  Terms 

used  in  Grecian,  Boman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture,  exem¬ 
plified  by  many  Hundred  Woodcuts.  Eifth  Edition,  much  enlarged. 
Three  volumes,  8vo,  48s. 

Introduction  to  Gothic  Architecture.  Ey  the  Editor 

of  the  “  Glossary  ;  ”  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Domestic  Architecture.  Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Do¬ 
mestic  Architecture  of  England,  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVIIth 
Century.  Arranged  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  With  an  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Descriptive  Essay.  Ecp.  8vo,  os.  cloth. 

Gothic  Architecture.  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture, 

Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples,  by  J ames  K.  Col¬ 
ling.  2  vols.,  medium  4to,  £5  5s.  ^ 

Gothic  Ornaments,  Drawn  from  Existing  Authorities,  by 

James  K.  Colling.  2  vols.,  £7  10s. 

Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  %  n 

Matthew  H.  Bloxam.  With  an  Explanation  of  Architectural 
Terms,  collected  from  Building  Contracts  and  other  sources,  prior  to 
the  Beformation.  Tenth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  Illustrated 
with  300  Woodcuts.  Beautifully  printed  in  small  8vo,  7s.,  cloth. 
Nearly  ready. 
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Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works.  New  and  Complete  Edi¬ 
tion,  including  “  Miles  Standish.”  AVith  a  fine  Portrait,  and  other 
Engravings.  Fcp.,  6s.  cloth ;  10s.  6d.  morocco. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  other  Poems. 

New  Edition,  fcap.,  5s.,  cloth  gilt ;  cheap  Edition,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Is.,  boards. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  By  LL  W.  Longfellow.  New 

Edition,  with  the  Author’s  latest  Corrections.  AVith  Illustrations. 
Cheap  Protective  Edition,  fcp.,  2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt ;  2s.  sewed. 

The  Golden  Legend.  By  H.  AV\  Longfellow.  2nd 

Edition.  Fcp.,  5s.  cloth.  Cheap  Edition.  Is.  6d.  cloth  ;  Is.  sewed. 

Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Poetical  Works.  With  a  Notice 

of  his  Life  and  Genius  by  James  Hannay,  Esq.  Printed  on  super¬ 
fine  toned  paper,  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by  AVehnert,  Godwin, 
Harrison  AVeir,  andAnelay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Goldsmith’s  (Oliver)  Poetical  Works.  With  a  Notice 

of  his  Life  and  Genius  by  E.  F.  Blanchard,  Esq.  Printed  on  su¬ 
perfine  toned  paper,  and  Illustrated  by  John  Absolon,  Birket 
Foster,  James  Godwin,  and  Harrison  AVeir.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  5s. 

Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Fifth  Edition.  Ecp. 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Sonnets  on  the  War.  By  Alexander  Smith,  and  by 

the  Author  or  “Balder.”  Is.  sewed. 

Griselda,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwin  Arnold.  Ecp., 

6s.  cloth. 

i  Eobert  Burns  5  A  Centenary  Song,  and  other  Lyrics.  By 

Gerald  Massey.  4 to,  3s.  sewed. 

|  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and  other  Lyrical 

Poems.  By  Gerald  Massey.  Fifth  Edition,  5s.  cloth. 
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Craigcrook  Castle  :  A  Poem.  By  Gerald  Massey. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  fcp.,  5s.  cloth. 

Bev.  Thomas  Dale’s  Poetical  Works.  Including  “The 

"Widow  of  Nain,”  “  The  Daughter  of  Jairus,”  &c.  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  7s.  cloth,  morocco  elegant,  14s. 

Poems.  By  Edward  Careen,  Bural  Postman  of  Bide¬ 
ford,  Devon.  Third  Edition,  with  Additions,  fcp.,  5s.  cloth. 

Ballads  and  Poems.  By  Edward  Capern,  author  of 

“Poems.”  Fcp.  5s.  cloth. 

Egeria  ;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Nature.  By  Charles  Mackay, 
LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Town  Lyrics.  By  Charles  Mackay.  Crown  8 yo,  sewed,  Is. 
Lorrin,  and  other  Poems.  By  G.  T.  Coster.  Ecp. 

8yo,  3s.  cloth. 


FICTION  AND  AMUSEMENT. 


Old  Faces  m  Flew  Masks  ;  a  Series  of  Literary,  Scientific, 

and  Humourous  Essays.  By  It.  Blakey,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  the 
“History  of  the  .Philosophy  of  Mind,”  with  an  Illustration. 
8vo,  7s.,  cloth. 

Longfellow’s  Prose  Works.  “  Hyperion,”  “  Kavanagh,” 

and  “  Outre-Mer.”  Fcp.  8vo.  Uniform  with  Longfellow’s  Poeti¬ 
cal  Works.  With  numerous  Engravings.  6s.  cloth;  10s.  6d. 
morocco. 

The  Traditions  of  London;  Historical  and  Legendary. 

By  Waters,  author  of  “  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer.”  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

Parlour  Magic ;  A  Manual  of  Amusing  Experiments, 

'Transmutations,  Sleights  and  Subtleties,  Legerdemain,  &c.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  several  Tricks 
from  the  performances  of  Houdin,  Robin,  &c.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Acting  Charades;  or,  Heeds  not  "Words.  A  Christmas 

Game  to  make  a  long  evening  short.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew. 
Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  5s.  cloth. 

A  Cracker  Bon-Bon  for  Christmas  Parties :  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Humorous  Dramas,  Poems,  and  Sketches.  By  R.  B.  Brough. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Hine.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Fiction — Continued .] 

Bound  Games  for  all  Parties.  A  Collection  of  the 

greatest  Variety  of  Family  Amusements  for  the  Fireside  or  Pic¬ 
nic — Games  of  Action — Games  of  Memory — Catch  Games — Games 
requiring  the  Exercise  of  Fancy,  Intelligence,  and  Imagination — 
Directions  for  Crying  Forfeits,  &c.  Second  Edition.  5s.  cloth  gilt. 


Shadows.  Twenty-five  Amusing  Engravings.  By  C.  H. 

Bennett.  Ornamental  Wrapper,  2s.  6d. ;  coloured,  4s.  6d. 

“  Where’s  Shadow  ?  Here,  Sir.  Shadow !  ” — Shakspeare. 

“  The  notion  that  has  seized  Mr. -Bennett’s  fancy  is  an  odd  one,  and  he  has 
worked  it  out  with  great  humour.  A  comic  figure  makes  a  shadow  really  more 
comic  than  itself,  and  it  excites  an  amount  of  agreeable  curiosity  and  gratification 
on  seeing  the  one  figure,  to  imagine  how  the  artist  will  contrive  to  make  it  reflect 
another.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

Grimm’s  Household  Stories.  All  the  most  Popular 

Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  of  Germany,  collected  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Newly  Translated,  and  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  Engravings,  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Adventures  of  Eohinson  Crusoe,  complete;  Reprinted 

from  the  Original  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Stothard.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  73.  6d. 

The  Young’  Lady’s  Oracle ;  or,  Eoriune-telling  Booh.  A 

Fireside  Amusement,  with  Plate,  Is.  cloth. 


USEFUL  WORKS. 

ONE  SHILLING  EACH,  NEATLY  BOUND. 


Etiquette  for  the  Ladies. 

Forty-first  Edition. 

Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

Thirty-fifth  Edition. 

Etiquette  of  Courtship  and 

Matrimony,  with  a  complete  Guide  to 
the  Forms  of  a  Wedding. 

Language  of  Flowers,  with 

illuminated  Covers,  and  coloured  Fron¬ 
tispiece. 


Handbook  of  Pencil  Drawing 

(Plates). 

A  Shilling’s  Worth  of  Sense. 
The  Weather  Book :  300  Buies 

for  Telung  the  Weather. 

The  Ball  Hoorn  Preceptor 

and  Polka  Guide. 

Ball  Hqqm  Polka,  with  Music 

and  Figures. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORKS,  ETC. 

- ♦ - 

Lectures  on  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  its  Besults  on  the 

Arts  and  Manufactures.  Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by 
some  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  day.  In  Two  Series,  price 
7s.  6d.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Suggestions  in  Design  5  including  Original  Compositions 

in  all  Styles,  with  Descriptive  Notes  for  the  use  of  Artists  and 
Art  Workmen,  containing  nearly  600  Hints  for  Workers  in  Metal, 
Wood,  Ivory,  Glass,  and  Leather,  the  Potter,  Weaver,  Printer  in 
Colours,  Engraver,  Decorator,  &c.  By  Luke  Limner.  4to,  16s. 
cloth. 


Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art ;  exhibiting 

the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  Year,  and 
a  Literary  and  Scientific  Obituary.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  “  The  Arcana  of  Science.”  Fcp.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

*  *  *  This  work  is  published  annually,  and  contains  a  complete  and 
condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  during  the  year,  syste¬ 
matically  arranged,  with  Engravings  illustrative  of  novelties  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  &c.  The  volumes,  from  its  commencement  in  1839,  may 
still  be  had,  5s.  each. 

“  This  book  does  for  us  what  we  have  not  done  for  ourselves — it  stores  up 
every  useful  bit  of  information  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  learned  societies  or 
announced  through  scientific  and  news  journals.” — Globe, 

“  Ably  and  honestly  compiled.” — Athenceum. 


The  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack 

for  1859  ;  with  an  ample  Collection  of  Useful  Statistical  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Tables.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  Consort.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  late 
Foreign  Service  Queen’s  Messenger.  Price  3s.  6d.  roan  tuck. 

“  As  perfect  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connection  with  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  as  it  is  necessary  everybody  should  have  acquaintance  with. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  little  volume  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  through  many 
books  of  more  pretension,  and  supply  off-hand  what,  without  it,  would  require 
much  time  and  trouble.” — Times. 
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DICTIONARIES. 

- 4 - 


Webster’s  Quarto  Dictionary,  unabridged ;  containing 

all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  Etymologies  and 
Derivations.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  Revised  by  Professor 
Goodrich.  With  Pronouncing  Yocabularies  of  Scripture,  Classical, 
and  Geographical  Names.  New  Edition,  carefully  printed  in  a 
large  4to  volume,  31s.  6d.  cloth;  42s.  calf. 

***  The  only  complete  work.  All  the  octavo  editions  are  Abridgments. 

“All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard  Dictionary  at  their  elbow;  and 
while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best :  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Webster’s,  the  great 
work  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the  amount  from  off  your  back,  to 
put  it  into  your  head.” 

“  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared.” — 
Times. 

“  The  veteran  Webster’s  work  is  the  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  ever  published.  Every  page  attests  the  learning  and  talent, 
the  sound  judgment  and  nice  discrimination,  the  great  industry,  profound  re¬ 
search,  and  surprising  perseverance  of  the  author.  It  is  a  very  manifest  improve¬ 
ment  on  Todd’s  Johnson,  and  contains  many  thousand  more  words  than  that  or 
any  other  English  Dictionary  hitherto  published.” — Examiner. 

Webster’s  Smaller  Dictionary.  Condensed  and  adapted 

to  English  Orthography  and  Usage  from  various  sources.  By 
Charles  Robson,  crown  8vo,  os.  embossed. 

Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary.  32mo,  3s.  6d. 
Miniature  French  Dictionary,  in  French  and  English, 

English  and  French  :  comprising  all  the  wrords  in  general  use. 
The  remarkably  comprehensive  nature  and  compact  size  of  this 
little  Dictionary  admirably  fit  it  for  the  student  and  tourist.  Neatly 
bound  in  roan,  4s. ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 
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COMIC  WORKS. 

- ♦ — 

GEORGE  CRUiKSHANK’S  WORKS, 

My  Sketch-Book;  containing  more  than  Two  Hundred 
laughable  Sketches.  By  George  Cruikshank.  In  Nine  Numbers. 
2s.  6d.  plain ;  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

Scraps  and  Sketches.  In  Tour  Parts,  each  8s.  plain ; 

l‘2s.  coloured. 

Illustrations  of  Time.  2s.  6d.  plain ;  5s.  coloured. 

Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  8s.  plain;  12s.  coloured. 
The  Bottle.  In  Eight  Large  Plates,  Is.,  and  on  large 

paper  2s.  6d.  ;  or  printed  in  tints,  6s. 

The  Drunkard’s  Children.  A  Sequel  to  The  Bottle. 

Eight  large  Plates,  Is. ;  printed  in  tints,  6s. 

These  two  works  may  he  had  stitched  up  with  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay’s  illustrative  Poem,  price  3s.  The  Poem  separate,  Is. 

The  Comic  Alphabet.  Twenty-six  Humorous  Designs. 

In  case,  2s.  6d.  plain ;  4s.  coloured. 

The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.  With  Twelve 

Humorous  Plates.  Cloth,  2s. 

The  Bachelor’s  Own  Book :  Being  Twenty-four  Passages 

in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Lambkin  in  the  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  and  Amuse¬ 
ment.  5s.  sewed;  coloured,  8s.  6d. 

The  Comic  Almanack,  from  its  commencement  in  1835 

to  1853.  Illustrated  with  numerous  large  Plates  by  George 
Crtjikshank,  and  many  hundred  amusing  Cuts. 

Any  of  the  separate  Years  (except  that  for  1S35)  may  he  had 
at  Is.  3d.  each. 
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Comic  Works — Continued .] 

Comic  Adventures  of  Obadiah  Oldbuck:  Wherein 

are  duly  set  forth  the  Crosses,  Chagrins,  Changes,  and  Calamities 
by  which  his  Courtship  was  attended ;  showing,  also,  the  Issue  of 
his  Suit,  and  his  Espousal  to  his  Ladye-love.  Large  8yo,  with 
Eighty-four  Plates,  7s.  cloth. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Ogleby :  Showing  how,  by  the 

Polish  of  his  Manners,  the  Brilliancy  of  his  Repartees,  and  the 
Elegance  of  his  Attitudes,  he  attained  Distinction  in  the  Fashion¬ 
able  World.  150  Designs,  6s.  cloth. 

Shadows.  Twenty-five  Amusing  Engravings.  By  C.  H. 

Bennett.  Ornamental  Wrapper,  2s.  6d. ;  coloured,  4s.  6d. 

“  Where’s  Shadow  1  Here,  Sir.  Shadow  !  ” — ShaJcspeare. 

“The  notion  that  has  seized  Mr.  Bennett’s  fancy  is  an  odd  one,  and  he  has 
worked  it  out  with  great  humour.  A  comic  figure  makes  a  shadow  really  more 
comic  than  itself,  and  it  excites  an  amount  of  agreeable  curiosity  and  gratification 
on  seeing  the  one  figure,  to  imagine  how  the  artist  will  contrive  to  make  it  reflect 
another.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Fables  of  JSsop  and  others.  Translated  into 

Human  Nature,  with  25  Humorous  Illustrations  by  Charles  II. 
Bennett,  author  of  “  Shadows.”  Demy  4to,  ornamental  boards, 
6s.  plain  ;  10s.  6d.  coloured. 

“  This  will  be  a  popular  book.  Mr.  Bennett’s  first  venture,  the  grotesquely- 
treated  “  Shadows,”  was  a  decided  hit,  and  he  seems  to  have  the  knack  of  com¬ 
bining  comicality  and  fancy  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  appetizing  and  digestible 
for  the  public.” — Spectator. 

The  Sandboys’  Adventures;  or,  London  in  1851,  during 

the  Great  Exhibition.  By  Henry  Mayhew  and  George  Cruik- 
Shank.  8 vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

The  Comical  Creatures  from  Wurtemberg ;  from  the 

Stuffed  Animals  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  Square,  cloth,  8s.  6d  ; 
coloured,  6s. 

Comical  People  met  with  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  from 

Drawings  by  J.  J.  Grandville.  Small  4to,  3s.  6d. ;  coloured,  6s. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


BY  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

Schooldays  of  Eminent  Men.  With  Sketches  of  the 

Progress  of  Education  from  the  Reign  of  King  Alfred  to  that  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Memoirs  of  the  School  and  College  Days  of  the 
most  Eminent  Men  in  British  History.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 


! 


Curiosities  of  Science;  Past  and  Present.  Contents — 

Physical  Phenomena — Sound  and  Light — Astronomy — Geology  and 
Paleontology — Meteorological  Phenomena — Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea — Phenomena  of  Heat — Magnetism  and  Electricity — The 
Electric  Telegraph.  AVith  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  Illustrated.  An 

entirely  New  Edition.  AVith  Frontispiece  and  Arignette.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  History ;  with  New  Lights.  With  Fron¬ 

tispiece  and  Vignette.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“A  cabinet  volume,  well  stored,  well  arranged,  pleasant  to  read,  useful  to 
consult ;  containing  a  multitude  of  historical  elucidations,  neatly  stated,  and 
judiciously  grouped.” — Leader. 


Things  Hot  Generally  Known  Familiarly  Explained. 

AVith  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Timbs’s  encyclopaedic  varieties 
should  ever  after  he  a  good  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children, 
a  well  read  person,  and  a  proficient  lecturer  ;  for  Air.  Timbs  has  stored  up  in  this 
little  volume  more  knowledge  than  is  to  be  found  in  100  books  that  might  he 
named.” — Athenaeum. 


* **  A  Second  Volume  of  “Things  Not  Generally  Known”  is 
nearly  ready. 


Curiosities  of  London ;  exhibiting  the  most  Pare  and 

Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis,  Past  and  Pre¬ 
sent,  with  nearly  Fifty  Years’  Personal  Recollections.  In  a  volume 
of  800  pages,  price  14s.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gullick. 

“A  wonderful  little  Dictionary  of  London  is  this  volume  by  Air.  Timbs. 
There  is  so  much  out-of-the  way  reading  in  it,  such  apt  introduction  of  personal 
experience,  and  such  a  quantity  of  agreeable  illustration,  drawn  both  from  books 
and  men.  We  heartily  commend  this  volume.” — Examine r. 

Painting  Popularly  Explained,  with  Historic  Notices  of 

the  Progress  of  the  Art.  By  Thomas  John  Gullick,  Painter,  and 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  In  small  8vo,  6s. 
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JUVENILE  WORKS. 

- ♦ - 

CAPTAIN  REID’S  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Young1  Yagers  ;  a  Narrative  of  Hunting  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of 
“The  Boy  Hunters,”  “  The  Young  Voyageurs,”  &c.  Second  Edition, 
with  Twelve  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey.  Ecp.,  7s.  cloth. 

The  Bush  Boys;  or,  the  History  and  Adventures  of  a  J 
Cape  Farmer  and  his  Family  in  the  Wild  Karoos  of  Southern  Africa. 
Second  Edition,  with  Twelve  Illustrations.  Fcp.,  7s.  cloth. '  j 

The  Desert  Home ;  or,  English  Family  Bobinson.  "With  . 

numerous  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey.  Sixth  Edition,  cloth,  7s. ;  ! 
with  coloured  plates,  9s.  j 

The  Boy  Hunters  ;  or,  Adventures  in  Search  of  a  "White 

Buffalo.  With  numerous  Plates  by  Harvey.  Fifth  Edition,  cloth, 

7s. ;  coloured,  9s. 

The  Young  Voyageurs;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Eur  j 

Countries  of  the  Far  North.  Plates  by  Harvey.  Second  Edition,  | 
cloth,  7s.;  with  coloured  plates,  9s. 

The  Forest  Exiles ;  or,  Perils  of  a  Peruvian  Family  amid  j. 
the  Wilds  of  the  Amazon.  With  Twelve  Plates.  Third  Edition,  , 
7s.  cloth ;  with  coloured  plates,  9s. 

The  Plant  Hunters ;  or,  Adventures  among  the  Himalaya 

Mountains.  Plates  by  Harvey.  Cloth,  7s. 

Ran  Away  to  Sea:  An  Autobiography  for  Boys. 

With  Twelve  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  I 

“As  a  writer  of  books  for  boys,  commend  us  above  all  men  living  to  Captain 
Mayne  Reid!  Wherever  his  new  book  goes  this  new  year,  there  will  be  abundant 
delight  for  hours  of  reading,  and  plenty  to  talk  of  by  the  evening  fire.  Toils  and 
adventures,  dangers,  darings  and  sufferings  are  narrated  in  the  most  vivid  manner 
— thoroughly  fascinating  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  retaining  it  in  fixed  and  > 
eager  attention  till  a  crisis  of  some  kind  is  reached.  Take  our  word  for  it,  hoy 
friends,  if  you  become  Captain  Mayne  Reid’ s  ‘  hoy  readers  ’  on  our  recommendation, 
you  will  thank  us  for  it  with  all  your  hearts,  and  praise  the  book  more  enthusias¬ 
tically  than  we  have  done.” — Nonconformist.  \ 

L _ 
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Juvenile  Works — Continued.'] 

MR.  H.  MAYHEV/’S  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Wonders  of  Science;  or,  Young  Humphry  Davy 

(the  Cornish  Apothecary’s  Boy,  who  taught  himself  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  eventually  became  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society). 
The  Life  of  a  "Wonderful  Boy,  written  for  Boys.  By  Henry  May- 
hew,  Author  of  “  The  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher,”  &c.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  John  Gilbert.  Second  Edition.  Pep.,  6s.  cloth. 

“A  better  hero  for  a  boy’s  book  Mr.  Mayhew  could  not  have  found,  and  no 
writer  would  have  treated  the  story  more  successfully  than  he  has  done.  We  have 
long1  been  in  want  of  a 1  young  people’s  author,’  and  we  seem  to  have  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mayhew.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher;  or,  “A 

Child  gathering  Pebbles  on  the  Sea-shore.”  Founded  on  the  Life 
of  Ferguson  the  Shepherd-boy  Astronomer,  and  showing  how  a 
Poor  Lad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Science.  By  Henry  Mayhew,  Author  of  “London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor.”  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert, 
and  numerous  Drawings  printed  in  the  text.  Third  Edition,  6s. 
cloth. 

“  Told  with  the  grace  and  feeling  of  Goldsmith,  and  by  one  who  has  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  science  which  Goldsmith  lacked.  It  is  as  if  Brewster  and  poor  ‘  Goldy  ’ 
had  combined  to  produce  this  instructive  and  beautifully-told  tale.” — Era. 


MR.  J.  G.  EDGAR’S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Wars  of  the  Boses;  or,  Stories  of  the  Straggles 

between  York  and  Lancaster,  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Six  beauti¬ 
ful  Illustrations.  Fcap.,  5s.  cloth. 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men  as  an  Example  to  Youth. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Cuts  by  'B.  Foster.  Fourth  Edition, 
3s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men ;  or,  Biography  for  Boys. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Cuts  by  Foster.  Fourth  Edition,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ; 
4s.  gilt  edges. 

Boy  Princes.  By  John  G.  Edgak.  With  Illustrations 

by  George  Thomas.  Fcp.  8vo,  os.  cloth. 
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Juvenile  Works — Continued .] 

History  for  Boys;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of  Modern 

Europe.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Ecp.  8vo,  with  Illustrations  by  George 
Thomas,  5s.  cloth  gilt. 


Tile  Heroes  of  England;  or,  England’s  Warriors  by 

Sea  and  Land.  Being  Stories  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  from  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  present 
time.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  and  Portrait  on  Steel 
of  Havelock.  Ecp.  8vo,  6s.,  cloth, 

A  Boy’s  Book  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure. 

By  M.  Johnes,  Author  of  “  Children’s  Bible  Picture  Book,”  “  His¬ 
torical  Tales,”  etc.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Engravings  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  William  Harvey.  Ecp.  8vo,  os.,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Home  Lesson-Book.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300 

Engravings.  Containing — “The  Home  Primer,”  “The  Home 
Natural  History,”  and  “  The  Home  Grammar,’  in  1  vol.  Hand- 
’  somely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  fcp.,  3s.  plain,  5s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Home  Story-Book,  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Con¬ 
taining  “The  Well  Bred  Doll,”  “The  Discontented  Chickens,” 
and  “  The  History  of  Little  Jane.”  In  1  vol.,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  fcp.,  3s.  plain,  5s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Book:  A  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all 

the  Diversions — Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative—  of  Boyhood 
and  Youth.  With  several  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Handsomely  bound,  8s.  6d.;  morocco, 
14s. 

The  Little  Boy’s  Own  Book,  an  Abridgment  of  “  The 

Boy’s  own  Book”  for  Little  Boys.  3s.  6d.  neatly  hound. 

Grimm’s  Household  Stories.  All  the  most  Popular 

Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  of  Germany,  collected  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Newly  Translated,  and  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  Engravings  by  Edward  II.  Wehnert.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 

The  Eival  Kings;  or,  Overbearing.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Mia  and  Charlie,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Williams.  Fcp., 
4s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Juvenile  Works — Continued.  ] 

Mia  and  Charlie  ;  or,  a  Week’s  Holiday  at  Rydale  Rec¬ 

tory.  With  Eight  Engravings  by  B.  Foster.  Fcp.,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sidney  Grey  :  A  Tale  of  School  Life.  By  the  Author  of 

“Mia  and  Charlie.”  With  Engravings,  fcp.,  6s.  cloth. 

The  Heroes  of  Asgard  and  the  Giants  of  Jotnnheim; 

or,  Christmas  Week  with  the  Old  Storytellers.  By  the  Author  of 
“Mia  and  Charlie.”  With  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.  Fcp. 
cloth,  5s. 

Southey  S  Life  of  Neison.  Finely-illustrated  Edition, 

with  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Duncan,  B.  Foster,  and 
others,  partly  printed  in  the  text,  and  part  in  tints  on  separate  pages. 
L  Small  8vo,  6s.  neatly  bound,  and  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Memorable  Women  ;  the  Story  of  their  Lives.  By  Mrs. 

Newton  Crosland.  Illustrated  by  B.  Foster.  Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravans  A  Family  Tour  in  Egypt 

and  Syria.  W  ith  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Original  Drawings. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

The  Young  Student.  By  Madame  Guizot.  With  En- 

gravings.  Fcp.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  complete.  Reprinted 

from  the  Original  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Stothard.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Whaleman’s  Adventures  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

By  the  Eev.  Henry  T.  Cheever.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Scoresby,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Parlour  Magic.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

with  the  addition  of  several  Tricks  from  the  Performances  of  Messrs. 
Houdin,  Bobin,  &c.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Young  Islanders;  a  Tale  of  the  Seaward-House 

Boys.  By  Jefeerys  Taylor.  Tinted  plates,  fcp.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Child’s  First  Lesson  Book.  Many  Cuts,  square  cloth, 

3s.  6d. ;  coloured  Plates,  6s. 
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Juvenile  Works — Continued.'] 

Bingley’s  Tales  about  Birds;  illustrative  of  their 

Nature,  Habits,  and  Instinct.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Tales  about  Travellers;  their  Perils,  Ad¬ 
ventures,  and  Discoveries.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Tales  of  Shipwreck,  and  other  Disasters  at 

Sea.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Stories ;  illustrative  of  the  Instinct  of  Animals, 

their  Characters  and  Habits.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Stories  about  Bogs;  illustrative  of  their 

Instinct,  Sagacity,  and  Fidelity,  with  Plates  by  Thomas  Landseer. 
3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Stories  about  Horses ;  illustrative  of  their 

Intelligence,  Sagacity,  and  Docility.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Bingley’s  Bible  Quadrupeds;  the  Natural  History  of 

the  Animals  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Plates,  3s.  cloth. 

Original  Poems  for  My  Children ;  by  Thomas  Millee. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

George  Cruikshank’s  Fairy  Library.  Edited  and 

Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  1.  Hop  o’  my  Thumb,  Is. 
2.  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Is.  3.  Cinderella,  or  the  Glass 
Slipper,  Is. 


Harry’s  Ladder  to  Learning. 

Picture  Books  for  Children.  Price 
6d.  each,  plain  ;  Is.  coloured : — 

Harry’s  Horn  Book. 

Harry’s  Picture  Book. 

Harry^’s  Country  Walks. 

Harry’s  Nursery  Songs. 

Harry'’s  Simple  Stories. 

Harry’s  Nursery  Tales. 

Or  the  Six  bound  in  one  volume;  3s.  6d. 
cloth ;  or  with  coloured  plates,  6s. 

Bertie’s  Indestructible  Trea¬ 
sury.  Printed  on  Calico,  and  Illus¬ 
trated  with  100  Pictures.  Square 
16mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


Little  Mary’s  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Price  6d.  each,  profusely 
Illustrated : — 

Primer;  Spelling  Book;  Reading 
Book  ;  History  of  England  ;  Scrip¬ 
ture  Lessons  ;  First  Book  of  Poetry; 
Second  Book  of  Poetry  ;  Babes  in  the 
Wood;  Picture  Riddles;  Little 
Mary  and  her  Doll  ;  Natural  His¬ 
tory. 

Little  Mary’s  Treasury,  being 

Eight  of  the  above  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  5s. 

Little  Mary’s  Lesson  Book; 

containing  “  Primer,”  “  Spelling,” 
and  “Reading,”  in  One  Volume. 
Cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
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Comical  Story  Books,  with  Coloured  Plates.  Is.  each. 


1.  The  Weasels  op  Holm-wood. 

2.  The  Wonderful  Hark  Hunt. 

3.  Story  op  Reynard  the  Fox. 


4.  Lady  Chaffinch’s  Ball. 

5.  Alderman  Gobble. 

6.  A  Comical  Fight. 


HOME  BOOKS. 

In,  Cloth,  One  Shilling  each ,  Coloured,  2s.  6i. 


Home  Lesson  Books. 

The  Home  Primer,  nearly  200  Cuts. 
The  Home  Natural  History,  Cuts. 
The  Home  Grammar,  Cuts. 

Or,  in  One  Vol.,  gilt  edges,  plain  3s., 
coloured,  5s.  6d. 


Home  Story  Books. 

The  Well-bred  Doll,  Cuts, 

The  Discontented  Chickens,  Cuts. 
The  History  of  Little  Jane  and 
her  New  Book,  Cuts. 

Or,  in  One  Vol.,  gilt  edges,  plain  3s., 
coloured  5s.  6d. 


i  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BOOKS. 


Indestructible  Lesson  Books, 

price  Is.  each. 

1.  Alphabet. 


2.  Primer. 

3.  Spelling. 


4.  Expositor. 

5.  Reading 

Book. 


The  Indestructible  Lesson 

Book;  being  the  above  five  in  One 
Volume,  with  125  pictures,  price  5s. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  PLEA. 
SURE  BOOKS, 

One  Shilling  each ,  Coloured. 

1.  BO-PEEP, 

2.  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

3.  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

4.  WEDDING  OF  COCK  ROBIN. 

5.  DEATH  OF  COCK  ROBIN, 

6.  MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

7.  CAT  AND  MOUSE. 

8.  JENNY  WREN. 

9.  OLD  WOMAN  AND  HER  PIG. 
10.  LITTLE  MAN  AND  MAID. 


MANUALS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT. 

One  Shilling  each ,  neatly  Printed  and  Illustrated. 


1.  Manual  of  Flower  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Ladies.  By  J.  B.  Whiting, 
Practical  Gardener.  Second  Edition. 

:  2.  Manual  of  Chess.  By 

I  Charles  Kenny. 

3.  Manual  of  Music.  By  C. 

W.  Manby. 

4.  Manual  of  Domestic  Eco¬ 

nomy.  By  John  Timbs. 


5.  Manual  of  Cage  Birds.  By 

a  Practical  Bird  Keeper. 

6.  Manual  of  Oil  Painting, 

with  a  Glossary  of  Terms  of  Art. 

7.  Manual  for  Butterfly  Col¬ 

lectors.  By  Abel  Ingpen.  Plates. 

8.  Manual  of  Painting  in 

Water  Colours. 
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ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  BOOKS. 


BY  MOWS.  JULIEN. 

Studies  of  Heads  5  by  Mons.  Jullek,  Professor  of  Drawing  I 
in  the  Military  School  of  Paris.  Lithographed  by  T.  F airland. 
Six  Numbers,  2s.  each ;  or  cloth,  14s. 

Tlie  Human  Figure, :  A  Series  of  Progressive  Studies, 

by  Mons.  Julies.  "With  Instructions.  Six  Numbers,  2s.  each ; 
or  cloth,  14s. 

- — 

BY  GEORGE  CHILDS, 

i 

Drawing  Book  of  Objects:  Nearly  500  Subjects  for 

young  Pupils  and  Drawing-classes  in  Schools.  Six  Numbers,  Is.  ! 
each ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Drawing  Book  of  Figures:  Sketches  from  Life  at 

Home  and  Abroad.  Several  hundred  Figures.  Six  Numbers,  Is. ;  j 
or  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

English  Landscape  Scenery:  Sketches  from  Nature 

for  finished  Copies.  Six  Numbers,  Is.  each;  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Little  Sketch  Book :  Easy  Studies  iu  Landscapes, 

Figures,  etc.  Improved  Edition.  Fourteen  Numbers,  6d. ;  or  two 
vols.,  cloth,  4s.  each. 


BY  J,  D.  HARDING. 

Early  Drawing  Book  :  Elementary  Lessons.  Six  Num¬ 

bers,  Is.  Gd. ;  or  in  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 


j 

Phillips’s  Etchings  of  Familiar  Life.  Three  Num-  ! 

bers,  Is.  6d. 

Sutcliffe’s  Drawing  Book  of  Horses.  Six  Numbers, 

Is. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Worsley’s  Little  Drawing  Book  of  Landscapes,  etc.  - 

Fourteen  Numbers,  Gd. ;  or  2  vols.  cloth,  4s.  each. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

- ♦ - 

Williams’s  Symbolical  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of 

Dr.  Simson.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Students,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Williams,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  6s.  6d. 
cloth ;  7s,  roan.  An  8vo  Edition  may  also  be  had,  7s.  cloth. 

***  This  edition  is  in  use  at  many  of  the  Public  Schools. 

King’s  Interest  Tables,  on  Sums  from  One  to  Ten 

Thousand  Pounds.  Enlarged  and  improved,  with  several  useful 
Additions.  By  Joseph  King,  of  Liverpool.  In  one  large  vol. 
8vo,  21s. 

Health  for  the  Million  and  Manual  for  the  Toilette,  with 

Hints  on  the  Physical  Training  of  Children,  and  the  Treatment  of 
Invalids  and  Old  Age ;  also  the  Means  of  Averting  the  Noxious 
Agents  in  general  use  in  the  principal  Arts  and  Trades.  By  Wm. 
Jones,  F.S. A.,  Author  of  “How  to  Make  Home  Happy.”  Ecp., 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 

!  How  to  Make  Home  Happy ;  or,  Hints  and  Cautions 

for  All.  With  Five  Hundred  Odds  and  Ends  worth  remembering. 
By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  Small  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Panoramic  View  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  before 

the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  depicting  the  sites  of  the  various 
localities  mentioned  in  Scripture.  With  References.  In  a  folding 
cloth  case.  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  coloured,  3s.  6d.  On  sheet,  plain, 
Is.  6d. ;  coloured,  2s.  6d. 


TILT’S  CABINET  LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 

1.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

2.  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

3.  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Works. 

4.  Hervey’s  Meditations  and  Contemplations. 

***  These  Works  are  clearly  and  beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham;  each 
comprised  in  a  handsome  fcp.  8vo  volume.  Their  elegance  and  cheapness  render 
them  very  suitable  for  Presents,  School  Prizes,  or  Travelling  Companions. 
Price  6s.  each,  neatly  half-bound  in  morocco ;  or,  9s.  calf  extra. 

“  Tilt’s  Edition”  must  be  specified  in  ordering  the  above. 
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Miscellaneous  Works — Continued .] 

The  Book  and  its  Story }  a  [Narrative  for  the  Young. 

By  L.  N.  B.,  dedicated  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
with  an  Introductory  Preface  by  the  Bev,  T.  Phillips,  Jubilee 
Secretary.  Eleventh  Edition,  on  fine  paper,  with  a  new  Plate,  “  The 
First  Beading  of  the  Bible  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,”  engraved  expressly 
for  this  edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s. 

The  Book  and  its  Story.  Twelfth  and  People’s  Edition. 

Seventy-second  Thousand.  Price  2s.  in  paper  hoards  or  limp  cloth  ; 
2s.  6d.  cloth  boards ;  ditto,  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco,  8s. 

The  Book  and  its  Story,  in  the  French  Language, 

having  been  issued  by  the  Socidte  des  Livres  Beligeux  a  Toulouse, 
the  Publishers  of  the  English  Edition  have  imported  a  quantity  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  and  Students  of  the  French  Language.  Price  4s. 

The  Book  and  its  Story,  in  the  German  Language ; 

with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher.  Price  4s.  cloth. 

“  This  is  an  entire  translation  of  that  noble  English  work,  of  which  Dr.  Osterlag, 
of  Basle,  had  already  given  us  an  abstract.  No  one  would  suspect  from  the  simple 
headings  of  this  attractive  and  popular  volume,  that  they  are  the  doors  to  such 
treasure-houses  of  instruction  and  edification.” — German  Review. 

The  Book  and  its  Missions,  Past  and  Present. 

A  Monthly  Magazine,  of  which  three  volumes  are  already  pub¬ 
lished  ;  containing  not  only  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
among  Heathen  nations,  but  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Sardinia  also  pass  under  review.  The  particulars  of  the  Female 
Bible  Missions,  which  are  now  beginning  to  excite  general  inte¬ 
rest,  and  which  are  being  carried  on  in  St.  Giles’s,  among  the  dust- 
heaps  at  Paddington,  in  "Westminster,  Spitalfields,  Clerkenwell,  etc., 
are  at  present  only  to  be  found  in  these  volumes.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each.  Continued  in  Monthly  Parts,  at  2d. 

The  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  Nations.  By 

M.  Charles  Blanc,  late  “  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts”  of  France. 
The  Illustrations  executed  under  the  artistic  direction  of  M. 
Armengaud,  of  Paris.  In  one  handsome  volume,  half-roan,  royal 
4to,  price  30s. 

*  **  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  splendid  work  remain  in  print. 
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Miscellaneous  Woeks — Continued.'] 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Queens  of  Prussia.  By  Emma  Willshee, 

Atkinson.  This  work  especially  includes  the  period  between 
1701,  the  date  of  Frederic  the  First’s  assumption  of  the  title  of 
King,  and  the  present  time,  and  is  intended  to  describe  the  lives, 
and  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  of  the  private  history  of  the  six 
Princesses  who  bore  the  titles  of  Queens  of  Prussia  during  that 
period.  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

St.  Leonard ;  or,  The  Missionary  :  A  Vision.  The  scene 
of  the  Poem  is  laid  in  India  in  the  days  of  Akbar  ;  the  hero  suffers 
death  at  an  auto  dafe  at  Goa.  Price  3s.  6d.,  12mo,  cloth. 

The  Ladies’  Drawing-room  Book ;  Containing  upwards 

of  Thirty  magnificent  Engravings,  with  Sixty-four  Pages  of  appro¬ 
priate  Text.  Also,  104  Pages  of  full  Directions  for  working  in 
Crochet,  Point  Lace,  Embroidery,  &c. ;  with  Explanatory  Engrav¬ 
ings,  consisting  of  nearly  100  Patterns  in  every  department  of 
Ladies’  Work.  Price  10s.  6d.,  elegant  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

This  beautiful  work  will  never  be  reprinted,  and  but  a  very 
few  copies  remain  in  print. 

Daniel  Webster’s  Great  Orations  and  Senatorial 

Speeches  ;  comprising  his  Eulogies  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  ;  Ora¬ 
tions  on  the  First  Settlement  of  New  England;  on  the  Bunker-Hill 
Monument ;  and  his  Beply  to  Hayne  on  the  Sale  of  Public  Lands, 
&c.  With  a  beautifully-engraved  Portrait  of  Mr.  Webster.  Price 
2s.,  in  handsome  cloth  boards. 

MISS  KENNEDY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Shreds  and  Patches  ;  or,  Pathos  and  Bathos.  A  Tale 

of  Fashionable  Life.  By  Jane  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo,  handsome 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  work  is  admirably  written,  and  being  pervaded  by  a  healthy  and  improv¬ 
ing  tone,  it  may  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  of  both  sexes.” — 
Morning  Post. 

The  Balance  Of  Beauty;  or,  The  Lost  Image  Ee- 

stored.  By  Jane  Kennedy,  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Character,” 
“Julian,”  “Young  Maids  and  Old  Maids,”  “Things  New  and 
Old,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

“  Miss  Kennedy  may  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  judge  purely  upon  the 
merits  of  her  literary  performances,  and  with  thorough  impartiality,  will  do  her 
the  justice  to  inform  the  public  that  her  last  tale  shows  abundant  proofs  of  clever¬ 
ness,  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  character,  and  an  earnest  disposition  to  be  useful 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  accurate  religious  training.  We  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  careful  perusal  of  ‘  The  Balance  of  Beauty,’  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  recording  such  an  opinion  of  its  merits.” — Weekly 
Messenger. 
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Lionel  Eitzgibbon  and  Ms  Parrot.  Illustrated.  By 

the  Author  of  “The  Balance  of  Beauty,”  &c.  A  nice  Present 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt. 


The  Angler’s  Complete  Guide  to  the  Rivers  and  Lakes 

of  England.  By  Robert  Blakey,  Ph.  D.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  fcap.,  with  an  Illustration  by  Birket  Foster,  and  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Wrapper.  Price  2s.,  hoards. 

The  Life  of  Alexis  Soyer.  By  his  Two  Secretaries. 

Containing  a  number  of  Receipts  never  before  published  ;  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  Vegetarian  Dietary;  a  proposition  for  a  College  of 
Domestic  Servants,  etc.  Price  2s.,  ornamental  boards, 

"  To  read  the  book  is  to  learn  that  the  life  of  a  cook  may  not  be  without  high 
aspirations  and  entertaining  incidents.” — Morning  Post. 

“  The  unpublished  receipts  and  odds  and  ends  of  gastronomy  are  worth  the 
money  charged  for  the  whole  affair.’’ — Morning  Herald. 

Hints  for  the  Table;  or,  the  Economy  of  Good  Living-, 

with  a  few  words  on  Wines.  Price  2s.  6d. 

'‘This  is  a  wonderful  book.” — Morning  Star. 


The  Gourmet’s  Guide  to  Babbit-Cooking ;  or,  How 

to  Cook  a  Rabbit  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  different 
ways.  Price  Is. 


Seven  Hundred  Domestic  Hints  in  every  branch  of 

Family  Management.  By  a  Lady.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Wit  and  Opinions  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  A 

Collection  of  the  Bright  Thoughts,  Pungent  Sarcasms,  and  Words 
of  Wisdom  uttered  by  this  celebrated  man.  Edited  by  his  Son. 
Small  8vo.  In  the  press. 

Becollections  of  a  Detective  Police  Officer.  Second 
Series.  By  Waters.  Being  a  Collection  of  Incidents  of  the  same 
thrilling  interest  as  those  contained  in  the  First  Series.  In  the  press. 
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HOBTICULTUBE,  GABDENING,  ETC. 

• — ♦ — - 

The  Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary.  Describing  the 

Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Terms  and  Operations  employed  in  their  cultivation  ; 
with  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Synonyms.  Edited  by  G.  W.  John¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Editor  of  “  The  Cottage  Gardener,”  &c.  &c.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Glenny’s  Handbook  to  the  Flower-Garden  and 

Greenhouse ;  comprising  the  Description,  Cultivation,  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  the  popular  Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this 
country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations  for  the  Flower- 
garden  and  Greenhouse.  Just  published,  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition.  By  George  Glenny,  Editor  of  the  “  Gardener’s 
dener’s  Gazette,”  and  the  “  Gardener  and  Practical  Florist,”  &c. 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  6d. 

Glenny’s  Catechism  of  Gardening.  Containing  the 

Elements  of  Practical  Gardening,  or  Plain  Questions  and  Answers. 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  Second 
Master  of  King’s  College,  London ;  and  particularly  adapted  for 
Agricultural  and  Village  Schools.  18mo,  sewed,  9d. 

Glenny’s  Garden  Almanac,  and  Florist’s  Directory  for 

1859 — 22nd  year ;  containing  the  Management  of  an  Amateur’s 
Garden  during  the  Year;  New  Plants,  Flowers,  &c.,  to  come  out 
in  the  Spring,  and  other  useful  information.  Price  Is. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  its  Products. 

Serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  natural  system  of  Botany,  and  as 
a  Text-book  to  the  study  of  all  vegetable  products  used  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  medicine,  and  domestic  economy,  arranged  according 
to  the  system  of  De  Candolle.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  En¬ 
gravings,  and  containing  an  enumeration  of  7,000  Genera,  and  4,000 
Synonymes,  representing  about  100,000  species  of  Plants.  By 
Robert  Hogg,  author  of  “  British  Pomology,”  “  The  Manual  of 
Fruits,”  and  Co-editor  of  “  The  Cottage  Gardener.”  Crown  8vo, 
handsome  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

|  Manual  of  Flower  Gardening  for  Ladies.  By  J.  B. 

Whiting,  Practical  Gardener.  Royal  24mo,  sewed,  price  Is. 
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TREATISES  ON  THE  ROBERTSONIAN  METHOD, 


German  Without  a  Master  .  Sixth  Edition.  A  Course 

of  Lessons  in  the  German  Language.  FIRST  SERIES:  Containing 
Introductory  Exercises  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  Ger¬ 
man,  as  well  as  a  simplified  Method  of  Declining  the  Nouns,  never 
before  published  ;  together  with  full  Instructions  for  the  Guidance 
of  the  Learner  in  pronouncing  the  Language.  Price  2s. 

SECOND  SERIES :  Containing  Advanced  Exercises  in  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Speaking  German  ;  together  with  Rules  for  Con¬ 
jugating  the  Verbs,  and  Directions  for  making  use  of  the  German 
Written  Character.  Price  2s. 

THIRD  SERIES :  Containing  Concluding  Exercises  in  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Speaking  German;  and  Directions  for  the  Learner 
in  continuing  the  Study  of  the  Language.  Price  2s. 

The  whole  Course  of  Eighteen  Lessons  may  be  had,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  lettered,  price  7s.  6d. 

French  Without  a  Master.  Fiftieth  Thousand.  A 

Course  of  Lessons  in  the  French  Language.  Containing  an  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  Idiomatic  Difficulties  of  the  Language,  a  Practical 
Introduction  to  French  Conversation,  and  a  complete  Treatise  on 
the  Pronunciation.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Persons  studying  the 
Language  without  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  Price  2s. 

Spanish  Without  a  Master.  Fourth  Edition.  A  Course 

of  Lessons  in  the  Spanish  Language :  Containing,  a  General  View  of 
the  Construction'  of  the  Language,  together  with  a  Practical  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Pronunciation.  For  the  Use  of  Persons  studying 
the  Language  without  a  Master.  Price  2s. 

Latin  Without  a  Master.  Few  Edition.  A  Course 

of  Lessons  in  the  Latin  Language :  Containing  a  General  View  of 
the  Structure  of  the  Language,  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speaking 
Latin,  together  with  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Modern  English 
Pronunciation  of  the  Language.  Price  2s. 

Italian  Without  a  Master.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in 

the  Italian  Language.  Price  2s. 

English  Without  a  Master.  A  Course  of  Lessons 

in  the  English  Language.  Price  2s. 
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Price  Om  Shilling.,  Monthly , 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

A  Journal  devoted  to  Literature  and  Art,  and  equally  an  organ  of  both 
— an  Art  Magazine,  but  not  one  to  which  Literature  is  merely  inci¬ 
dental;  a  Literary  Magazine,  but  not  one  to  which  Art  is  a  mere 
adjunct. 

Attractiveness  of  subject  and  of  treatment  is  studied  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  Tales  by  acknowledged  authors  occupy  considerable  space  ; 
reviews ;  essays ;  varieties  of  travel  and  adventure ;  humorous 
sketches  ;  and  occasional  reports  of  public  matters,  find  due  place  ; 
thus  forming,  altogether,  whether  regarded  from  a  literary  or  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  a  Magazine  of  surpassing  interest  and  beauty. 
Four  Volumes,  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d.  each,  have  been 
already  published. 

Vol.  V.,  just  published,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Cases  for 
binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 


Price  Twopence,  Monthly, 

THE  BOOK  AND  STS  MISSIONS; 

Dedicated  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  to  the 
friends  of  Bible  Circulation  throughout  the  world.  Edited  by 
L.  N.  R.,  author  of  the  “  Book  and  its  Story.”  The  plan  of  this 
cheap  periodical,-  which  has  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other,  and  it  aims  at  a  character  less  ephemeral.  The 
Book  of  God  itself  is  shown  to  map  out  the  whole  world  into  five 
divisions  by  its  own  reception  in  it. — Past  and  Present.  It  may  be 
traced  to  the  Ancient  Church,  which  primarily  received  it — to  the 
lands  where  the  Priests  now  Hide  it  from  the  People— to  those 
where  a  False  Book  has  supplanted  it — to  those  where  it  is  vet  un¬ 
known — and  finally  to  the  Protestant  countries,  from  whence  it  goes 
forth  to  be  the  Light  of  the  Earth.  This  progress  is  illuminated  in 
The  Book  and  its  Missions  by  historical  and  geographical  details, 
carefully  collected  from  the  best  authorities,  in  order  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  and  to  afford,  especially  to  the  young,  a  more  realising 
sense  of  the  mighty  work  the  Bible  is  accomplishing  “afar  off,”  and 
“  near  home.”  It  is  very  suitable  for  circulation  in  Schools.  While 
the  principles  of  the  Bible  Society  do  not  permit  its  office  bearers  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  editing  such  a  magazine  as  the  present,  it 
yet  enjoys  their  unqualified  recommendation,  and  much  of  the  matter 
passes  under  their  direct  supervision. 

Published  Monthly,  Price  2d.  Nos.  1  to  40  are  all  in  print ;  also  in 
Vols.,  cloth,  plain,  3s. ;  or  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  Vols.  I.  II.  III.  are  now 
ready. 
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Architectural  Works 
Arnold's  (Edwin)  Poems 
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Beattie  and  Collins 
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Coster’s  Lorrin,  and  other  Poems 
Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary  . 

Cowper’s  Poems . 

Cracker  Bon-Bon  for  Christmas  . 
Crosland’s  Memorable  Women  . 
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- - Fairy  Library 
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-  Hints . 
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English  Avithout  a  Master 
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Euclid,  Symbolical 
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Footprints  of  Famous  Men 
French  Dictionary,  Miniature 
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Grimm’s  Household  Stories  .  11, 

Guizot’s  Young  Student  .  . 
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Handbook  of  Pencil  Drawing 
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Harry’s  Ladder  to  Learning 
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Little  Mary’s  Lesson  Book  ...  21 

Longfellow’s  Poems . 2,  9 

- Hyperion . 2 

- Golden  Legend  .  .  2,  9 

- Kavanagh  ....  2 

- Prose  Works  ...  10 

- Song  of  Hiawatha  .  .  9 
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Lorrin,  and  other  Poems  ....  10 
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Manuals  of  Instruction . 22 
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THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 


Uniform  with  the  'present  Volume,  and  by  the  same  Author,  with 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  3s.  6d. 

POPULAR  ERRORS 

l&fplattuti  antf  StfluStratctf. 

A  BOOK  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

In  this  Work  the  Author  takes  for  his  text-book  the  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors 
written  by  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  and  by  bringing  the  information 
down  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  enabled  to  correct  several  hundred 
Errors  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  thus  produce  a  book  of  agreeable  novelty, 
rational  curiosity,  and  amusing  research,  especially  upon  subjects  of  Domestic 
interest. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more 

Man  not  made  from  Clay. 

“That  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  than 
a  Woman.” 

Action  of  the  Pulse. 

Blackness  of  the  Negro. 

Seeing  with  the  Fingers. 

“  That  a  Man  Weighs  more  before 
than  after  Dinner.” 

Suicides  in  November. 

“  That  every  Poison  hath  its  Anti¬ 
dote.” 

Danger  from  Copper  Saucepans. 

“  The  Lightness  before  Death.” 
Uncertain  Signs  of  Death. 

History  of  Giants. 

Death  of  the  Beetle  and  the  Giant. 
What  is  “  the  Thunderbolt  t" 
Earthquakes  in  England. 

Absurd  Notions  Universal. 

What  is  the  worth  of  Experience  ? 
Doctrines  of  Chance. 

Excuses  for  not  relieving  the  Poor. 
Historical  Account  of  the  Curfew. 
When  did  the  Century  begin  ? 

Queen  Anne’s  Farthing  and  Light 
Guineas. 

Books  to  be  thrown  into  the  Fire. 
Perpetual  Motion  Seekers. 

Benefits  of  Astrology. 

Noah’s  Ark  and  Great  Steamships. 

The  First  English  Newspaper. 

The  Sun  extinguishing  the  Fire. 
Distinction  of  Green  and  Black  Tea. 

“  Soy  made  from  Black-Beetles.” 

Who  are  the  Gipsies  ? 

Beefeaters  and  Cockneys. 

El  Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Whale  not  a  Fish. 


characteristic  Articles  in  this  Work . 

Cuckoo-spit,  Pigeons’  Milk,  and  Cro¬ 
codile  Tears. 

What  becomes  of  Swallows  in  Winter  ? 
The  Pelican  feeding  her  Young. 

“  That  the  Ostrich  digesteth  Iron.” 
Providence  of  the  Ant. 

The  Phoenix,  the  Unicorn,  Griffins, 
Dragons,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Great 
Sea-Serpent. 

That  the  Vine  Is  nourished  by  Blood. 
Cutting  Timber  by  the  Moon. 

Omens  and  Death-Tokens. 

Sailors’  Omens  and  Spectre  Ships. 
Arguments  against  Ghost  Stories. 

Lot’s  Wife  and  the  Ill-luck  of  Looking 
Back. 

Amulets  and  Crystal. 

Looking-glass  Omens. 

What  v'as  “  the  Philosophers’  Stone?” 
The  Falling  of  Salt. 

Spots  in  the  Nails. 

The  Death-Watch  and  the  Death’s  Head 
Moth. 

Owl  and  Raven  Omens. 

Story  of  the  Mandrake. 

Fairy  Rings  and  Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
Absurdities  in  Medicine. 

The  End  of  the  World  Foretold. 
Destruction  of  the  World  by  a  Comet. 
The  Divining  Rod. — Talismanic  Keys. 
Table-Turning  and  Mormonism. 

Hare,  Fox,  and  Cuckoo  Omens. 

Belief  in  Witchcraft. 

Erroneous  and  Obsolete  Laws. 
Superstitious  Customs. 

Nursery  Mistakes  and  Superstitions 
of  Childhood,  &c.  &c. 


KENT  AND  CO.  (late  BOGUE),  FLEET  STREET. 


This  day ,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert,  and  13  Views  of  Public 
Schools,  fyc,  in  a  closely  printed  volume,  price  5s.  cloth, 

SCHOOL-DAYS  OF  EMINENT 

MEN: 

CONTAINING 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE 
REIGN  OF  KING  ALFRED  TO  THAT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ) 

AND 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  BRITISH  AUTHORS, 
POETS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS;  INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS; 
DIVINES,  HEROES,  STATESMEN,  AND  LEGISLATORS. 

By  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

Author  oftl  Curiosities  of  London,"  “  Things  not  generally  Known,”  fyc. 


ilist  of  iBngradfngs. 

Frontispiece:  William  ofWykeham  sees  CMcheley  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  tending  his  Father’s  Sheep  at  Iligham-Ferrers.  Drawn  by 
John  Gilbert.  3 


Winchester  School. 

Eton  Upper  School. 

Saint  Paul’s  School. 
Christ’s  Hospital. 
Merchant  Taylor’s  School. 
Westminster  School. 


Harrow  School. 

Rugby  School. 

Charterhouse  School. 

Stratford :  School  of  Shakspeare. 
Grantham:  School  of  Newton. 
Birthplace  of  Newton. 


Hornbook,  18th  Century. 

***  This  Booh  is  specially  adapted  for  a  Prize-Booh  at  Schools. 

“  Another  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  little  compilations  whereof 
Mr.  Timbs  is  the  most  successful  and  ingenious  deviser,  is  a  volume  upon 
the  ‘  School-Days  of  Eminent  Men/  which  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
boy’s  book  only.  School-days  interest  us  all,  and  Mr.  Timbs  has  crowded 
his  pages  with  matter  in  which  even  the  learned  may  find  acceptable  bits  of 
information.  The  sketches  of  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  are 
exceedingly  suggestive.” — Examiner. 

“  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  its  execution  equally  so.  It  is  a  book  to 
interest  all  boys,  but  more  especially  those  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow 
Rugby,  and  Winchester;  for  of  these,  as  of  many  other  schools  of  high  re¬ 
pute,  the  accounts  are  full  and  interesting.” — Notes  arid  Queries. 

“The  contents  are  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  the 
whole  book  beautifully  illustrated  and  adorned.  It  is  an  elegant  and  judi¬ 
cious  publication,  to  which  the  man  of  letters  will  turn  for  reference,  and 
the  schoolboy,  we  hope,  cling  with  assiduous  desire  to  copy  those  noblest 
models,  whose  lives  beckon  him  on  to  the  same  eminence,  and  assure  him  of 
final  reward.” — John  Bull. 

“  Like  Mr.  Timbs’s  previous  works,  this  contains  much  that  is  not  only 
interesting  but  much  that  is  instructive  also.  .  .  .  This  is  altogether  a  most 
amusing  volume,  and  will  be  a  most  acceptable  present  to  any  schoolboy  am¬ 
bitious  of  figuring  in  a  future  edition  as  one  of  England’s  ‘  Eminent  Men/” _ 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

KENT  AND  CO.  (late  BOGUE),  ELEET  STREET. 


